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ADVERTISEMENT- 






These Letters were sorted and arranged for the Duke of Devon- 
shire^ by a friend, to whom he had permitted the examination of i 
considerable mass of family papers. They were returned to tiSte 
Buke with the followmg letter. When he -vWto 'soficifed ^ by several 
persons, to whom he had communicated I^a3y^;^ussdl*s con^ 
spondence in its present state, to allow of ita pi^fip^tiod, . the same 
friend was applied to, for some account of her life. It is here pre- 
fixed to the letters. 

Those of Lady Russell will be found devoid of every ornament of 
style, and deficient in ahnost every particular that constitutes, what are 
generally called, entertaining letters. Their merit must arise entirely 
from a previous knowledge of the character and habits of their 
writer, and from the interest which the subsequent circumstances, in 
which she was placed, inspire. They are sometimes overcharged, 
sometimes confused with a repetition of trifling details ; and some- 
times the use of words antiquated in the signification here given to 
them, adds to this confusion. Very inconsiderable alterations might 
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have removed many of these difficulties, but from every alter- 
ation the Editor has carefully abstained. The value of the letters 
depends, not on their intrinsic excellence, but on the reader's pre- 
vious acquaintance with that of their author. 

On Lady Russell's death, these letters, together with other papers, 
feU into the hands of the Duchess of Devonshire, her only surviving 
child. That the letters of Lord Russell should not have been pre- 
served by his wife, is hardly credible ; yet none of his letters ad- 
dressed to her are extant^ either in the Cavendish or Russell families, 
except the two or three fragments found among Lady Russell's papers 
which are given in the following pages. 

. . The Editor has to regret the very insufficient materials from which 
the following account has been attempted. Such as it is, it pre- 
tends to little more than the merit of a biographical notice, in which 

• ••,••••;• 'i I. •! wi. 

the oitiissloif b^dI^A^ttA^^ and doubtful facta must compensate for 
the paudtVi'ttoS^^'ioinegtiines the msignificanoe of those recorded. 
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TO 

WILLIAM SPENCER CAVENDISH, 

SIXTH 

DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 

GREAT, GREAT, GRANDSON 

OF 

RACHAEL WRIOTHESLEY LADY RUSSELL. 



MY DEAR DUKE, 

Here are, at last, the Russell Lettersi sorted and catalogued, 
as 1 promised. The pleasure I have had, in thus cultivating an 
intimate acquaintance with the admirable characters of Lord and 
Lady Russell) would have enabled me soon to have finished my 
business with their letters^ had not my wretched health, for this 
last twelvemonth, so often interdicted all powers of employment, 
as even to have made the necessary references, to settle dates, 
&C. &C.I a work of labour to me. Nor am I yet certain that all the 
dates are right The day of the month, where any post-mark ex- 
isted, b generally to be made out; but many q£ the letters having 
been sent in covers, or by private hands, are without this guide, 
and the year, seldom mentioned, can only be guessed by the con- 
tents of the letters, and the public events mentioned in them. I 
have added such notes as I thought necessary to their elucidation. 



They are followed by eleven letters fix)in Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
of Sunderland (the Saccarissa of Waller) to the Marquis of Hallifiuc, 
written in the year 1680. These letters belong immediately to the 
same period : they throw light on Lady Russell's correspondence ; 
and are the more interesting, because the views and principles of 
the writers are in direct opposition to each other* 

Lady Sunderland's letters are entertaining, because they detail the 
news and politics of the day ; but those of Lady Russell have an 
interest and, a charm peculiar to their admirable writer* 

The volume of lier Letters published have already shown her in the 
exalted characters of an Heroine and a Saint In the present Letters, 
where we are admitted into the inmost recesses of her heart, she ap- 
pears in the captivating form of the most tender and attached of wo- 
men. The strain of artless passion, of love exalted by every sentiment 
of the heart, and of the understanding, which breathes through all 
those addressed to her lord, make them, certainly, the most touching 
Love-Letters I ever read; while the almost prophetic exhortations 
they contain, both to him and herself, to be prepared for the loss 
of a happiness she appreciated so justly, give them a singular interest, 
when .combined with her subs^uent misfortune, and the deep and 
lasting manner in which she felt it. In short, diving so much into 
her history, by reading so many of her letters, and observing hep 
conduct in every Telfition of life, I am become such an enthusiast fo^ 
her character, thfit I feel proud pf being of the same sex and counr 
try with her ; and among the many honourable distinctions that yo^ 
inherit from your ancestors, none appe^ to me more enviable thap 
your near alliance to her blood, her virtues, and her fame; 

DECEBfBER ^tb, 1815. 
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The biographers of those who have been diaUnguiahed in the active 
paths of lift), who have diceoted the councils or fought the battles of 
astioDA hain^ peifaapS) an easiet Uuk than those who engage to 
.satisfy the curiosity somedi^ciM exdted bj pcarsons whose situation, 
oiraumdupces, orrsex, haxe confined th^n to private life. Tk the 
luographets of puUic diaractets» the pages of bistorj, and thi» ar-^ 
chives of the state, furnish many of the documents required ; while 
those of private individuala, have tp collect every particular from 
aocidental materials* from combining and con^>aring letters and, 
<rtherwis^ insignificant, papers, never intended to convey any part of 
the information aou^t in thosi. 

. In this-imediGament is placed the author of the following page& 
The v^il wkdek coveisd the unasBHming virtues of Lady Bussell in 
tariy life, naturally increaaesa desire^ iainteUigent mincb, to become 
heqUainted with heraentimettts; and EdtuaJbion before she was called to 
the eateictae of the moat difficult virtues, and the. display of the 
most: beibie .ceiuirage^ 
Few. of her aex hsve bdcn placed in auch a cUstingimhfid siteiatjon. 
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Still fewer, after having so conducted themselves, have, like her, 
shrunk from all public notice, and returned to the unobtrusive p&H 
fbrmance of accustomed duties, and the unostentatious consolations 
of accustomed piety. 

The incidents in the life of Lady Russell will be found so few, and 
her superior merits remain so much confined within the pale of pri- 
vate life and female duties, that, unlike most heroines, her character 
deserves to be held up yet more to the example than to the admira^ 
tian of her country-women. 

Lady Rachael Wriothesley was the second daughter of Thomas 

Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, by his first wife, Rachael de Ru- 

vigny, of an ancient Hugonot family in France : she was bom about 

. A^ the year 1636: her mother died in her infancy; and her father 

\^ L married, for his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis 

I ^\^ Leigh, aflerwards created Earl of Chichester, by whom he had four 

'^If 1 other daughters, one of whom only, survived him. 

' As Lady Rachael was bora at the beginning of those political .dis^ 

turbances which so long agitated England, her early education was 
n ^ probably less sedulously attended to, and fewer means of accomplish-? 

ri Oy ment afforded her, than would have been the case in more peaceable 

\^> ./. ^ times. This may be conjectured from the many grammatical errors^ 

X ^ \ and the often defective orthogriqphy in all her . unpremeditated 

letters in early life ; until the practice of writing much on her own 
and her children's affairs, had given her greater habits of correctness. 
Lord Southampton, during the first period of the disputes be* 
tween Charles and his Parliaments, (as his illustrious firiend Lord 
Clarendon informs us,) disapproved of the measures of the court, and 
conceiving himself also to have been individually oppressed, kept so 
much aloof from all intercourse with it» that he was considered as one 
of the peers the most attached to the cause of the people. Lord 
Stafford's government he also greatly disliked; and it was not till 
aftei he had seen the course of justice perverted on his trial, and the 
popular tide setting so violently agdnst all monarchical government. 



that Lord Scmthampton rdui^aiitly allowed fdmself to h^ 'aifctadied 
ti^tbeooart first, by being-miade a privy councillor, andao(» after 
gentleman of the bedchamber to the King. As he had previously 
refused to sign tHe protestation of the two Houses of Parliament, for 
disabling their members from holding any place,^ either in Churdb: or 
State, he was believed to have accepted these offices, expressly to show 
how little he regarded the framers and advisers of siich measures. 

He afterwards accompanied the King to York aiiid to Noiting-* 
ham, was present at JBdgehill, and went from thence to. Oxfoxtl^ 
where he remained with the court during the rest of the war; -—a 
war, of whose success he despaired from the beginning, and during 
the whole course of which, he was the unvarying and indefatigable 
advocate of peace. During the conferences at Uxbridge, which 
lasted twenty days, and which, together with Sir Edward Nicholas, 
the Secretary of State, he conducted on the part of the King, Lord 
Clarendon remarks of him, that ^^ although a person naturally loving 
^^ his ease, and allowing himself never less than ten hours' repose, hie 
" was then never more than four hours in bed ;" bending his whole 
soul towards effecting an union which he never ceased to consider as 
the greatest blessing which could befall his afflicted country. 

Aftet this attempt, which violence on the one side and obstinacy 
on the oth^ rendered abortive. Lord Southampton faithfully pa- 
severed in his attendance on the daily-diminishing court of the mis* 
guided Charles, whilst he was yet a free agent Afterwards, when 
hte was a prisoner, in the power of his own provoked subjects, now 
become enraged persecutors. Lord Southampton made every pos- 
sible attempt to deliver him from their hands (1) ; and when at 
length the sacrifice of his life expiated the culpable weakhessea 
of his character, and eventually secured the permanent liberty of 



(1) The King was for some time at Lord Sbuthampton's house at Tichfield, in Hamp- 
sbure, as the visiter, and under the protection of the old Countess of Southampton, his 
mother, after he left Hampton Court, and before he was conducted by Colonel Hammond 
to the Wfe of Wight 
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his pec^le, Lord Southampton was one of the four fiothful servants 
who asked and obtained permission to pay the last sad dulyr 
to his remains, divested of all accustomed ceremonial. After this 
event Lord Southampton retired to his seat at Tii^field, in Hamp-. 
shire, obstinately rejecting every subsequent advance fipm Cit>m-v 
well to court his friendship or engage his compliance. (1) 

During this retirement, which lasted from 1648 to the Restoration, 
his daughter^ Lady Rachael, born about 1636, must have been 
exactly at the age dedicated to those occupations which it has 
been agreed to call the education of females. 

Under such circumstances, though her opportunities of acquiring 
the usual accom|)lishments of her sex and. station might be few and 
insufficient, yet the cultivation of her mind and heart was probably 
not neglected ; and the same int^rity of character,- the same piety 
and purity of conduct which distinguished her father, must have 
been instilled, both by precept and example, into the minds of his 
children. In Lady Rachael, they were implanted in a soil congenial 
with every noble sentiment, both of the heart and of the intellect* 

Her first ideas on the subject of government we must suppose to 
have been all favourable to royalty, and to the unfortunate fainily 
who had been deprived of its honours. In religion, she was edu-* 
cated a strict Protestant, with every predilection for its doctrines, 
which her mother's family^ professing a faith persecuted in the 
country to which they belonged, were likely to encourage. 

Lord Southampton's liberality of sentimmt on matters of ie« 
ligion is thus commemorated by Clarendon, who, in speaking of 
his toleration towards Dissenters, thinks it proper to make, what must 
now be considered a very unnecessary apology for his friend's 



. (1) << When Cromwell was near hU house in the country, upon the marriage of his son 
<< in those parts *, and bad a purpose to have made him a visit ; upon a private notice 
V thereof^ he immediately removed to another house at a greater distance.'' — Clarendon's 
l^ife^ p. 4U» foL edition. 

• Rkfaard Cromwell was married to a daughter and co-beSress of Richard Major, Eiq. of Hurvley, in 
Haiqpihirt. 
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opinions^ ^ He was a man of exemplary virtue and piety» and rery 
^^ regular in his devotions ; yet was not generally believed by thQ 
^* bishops to have an affection keen enough for the government 
^ of the Church ; because he was willing and desirous that some* 
*^ thing more might have been done to gratify the Presbyterians than 
^« they thought just'' (1) 

To her Other's liberal way of thinking on these subjects, she 
probably owed the pure strain of truly Christian charity as well as 
piety which runs through her letters, and on all occasions animated 
her conduct 

Her maternal unde, the Marquis de Ruvigny, was long at the 
heiEid of the Protestant interests in France, as Deputy-General of 
the reformed churches ; which, before the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, was no other than a minister plenipotentiary from the 
Protestant subjects of France, at the court of their Roman Catholic 
Sovereign. He is described as having been a very accomplished 
person, possessing considerable ability, courage, and conduct ; and was 
so much in the favour of Lewis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin, that he 
oflen obtained from them a hearing for those of his persuasion, which 
they refused to other applicants. 

At the synod, which, afler the death of Cromwell, in 1659, Lewis 
XIV. allowed to assemble, he named Ruvigny Depute-General^ sub- 
ject to the approbation of the meeting, while Cardinal Mazarin gave 
them at the same time to understand, that no other choice would be 
acceptable to or accepted by the King. (2) Ruvigny at the same time 
received permission to be present at the deliberations of the synod, 
and to deliver his opinion there, a liberty refused to former deputies- 



(1) Continuation of the Life of Clarendon, p. 415. felio edition. 

(2) Ruvigny afterwards, for form sake, laid his oommission on the table of the synodj 
that their choice might be sig>posed free; when, with that n^Iect of truth so common in 
the conduct of all public affiurs in France^ ^ on remeroia le Roi da choix qu'U awit fiut^ 
<< el de ce qa*il n^aooU pas voidu impoter la neceuUi ie ksmcre.*^ — Bcnoifa HistcHre de 
FEdit de Nantes, vdLiii. p. 312. ^ , ^ 
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g«ieml» because nothing political waa aUowed or supposed to be 
tobched on in these assemblies. 

BxtYigny had early obtained the .fevour, and entitled himself to 
the support of Cardinal Mazarin. During the occasional banishnients 
from the court to which the Frondeurs had compelled that artful 
minister, Ruvigny had been one of the persons of the reformed 
religion on whose attachments to his interests^ and on whose activity 
for his return he had the most counted* On the Cardinal's estabfisb* 
hsi^nt in permanent power, he considered the above appointments as 
a reward for Ruvigny's services. Ruvigny, however, had other pre* 
tensions, but was given to understand, that any military employment, 
or any.forther advancement, must be purchased by a change of his 
rdUgion. To his rdigion he was sincerely and steadily attached, 
although it would seem, that, in his character of Deputy-General of 
the Reformed Church, he was sometimes suspected (by its zealous 
adherents in the distant provinces) of sacrificing its interests to com* 
pliances with the views of the court ; while, in fact, his favour with 
the King and the Cardinal often obtained* for his church both a 
knowledge of th^ designs of dieir enemies, and a patient hearing of 
their grievances. (1) 

That he was afterwards emjployed diplomatically in England by 
Lewis XIV., was indeed an instance of very extraordinary favour to 
one of his persuasion. His connections in Ikigland, from his sis* 
ter's alliance there, contributed probably to his first appointment He 
was sent with some message of compliment to Charles soon after 
his restoration, and during the embassy of the Count d6 Soissons. 
We aft^wards find him accredited in England, and much in the cc»* 
fidence of both courts in the year 1668^ from whence he returned to 
Paris in July of the same year, and was again in London in 1669^ while 



' (1) '^ Leu minktrcn d'etat etoiient inacesfsibles pour tout autre que poar Uii {Bimgm^) 
<*^ 00, e^iU faisoknta-qucilqu'tatire k grace de I'ecouler, ik hii &isoient toujours des re- 
*< poiues d^bligeantes.'' Benoit, Hist de I'Edit de Nantei, yd. iv, p. 330. 



M. de CommiBges !wts still ambaasador to tbe oourt at^ WbUebaUi 
The services or the manners of Ruvigny seem, however, to have'be^n 
mudti .more agreeable to Chades than, tho^e of CojBizuQg^ ; for. in a 
letter to the Duchess of Orleans, his aister, att^ beginning of hi^ 
disgraceful money transactions with. France Jn June, 1669> 1}^ desires 
to avoid telling Comminges (of whose abilities he .e^press^a no good 
opinion) any thing about the intended treaty, whilet.Jn a forWQt lett 
ter to the same person, he mentions having " said to Ruvigny every 
thing that was upon liia harte ;" and after Colbert had succeeded 
Comminges as ambassador,, regrets, in another letter of the 
Sd September, 1669, ^^ that France had not been as foiiward in 
<* their intentions towards us, swhen Ruvigny was here." On 
the recall of Colbert in 1674^ be was himself made minister^ 
plenipotentiary, and remained so till the appointment of Courtin in 
1676. Within fen years afterwards, Ruvigny was indebted to the 
same especial favour with Lewis XIV. for permission to emigrate to 
England with his £imily from his attaQbrnant to bis religion, on the 
revocation of the Edict erf* Nantes; a petmission at that time 
graixted to no other Protestant noble* (1) 

In the intermediate time he had. exerted himself actively but inei^ 
fectually to save the life of Lord Russell, the husband of his niece. 
It IS even said by Dalrympk, on the authority of aletter of BariUon's^ 
of the 19th of July, 1683,. in the Depot des Afiaires Etrangeres, at 
Buris, which he does not give, that the youngepr Ruvigny had prevailed 
on Lewis to write to Charles in finvour of Lord Russell, apd was himself 
to foe the bearer of the letter^ ^ That his journey was <Hdy prevent^ 
by Charles having anticipated the. event of every ^plication, civilly 
telling Barillon — ^^ Je ne veux pas empecher que M. de Ruvigny 



(1) He had prerioualy secured to himself and sons lettws of naturalizatioik In a 
letter of his to Lady Russell, of January, 1680, which accompanied some family papers 
relative to pecuniary concerns, he says, << Je tous envoie aussi nos lettres de natundit^ qui 
<< seront mieux entrc ros mains quVntre les mlennes* Je vous prie^ ^ Madamre votre 
<' soeur ausst, (Lad«f Etixabeth Nbd^) de les conserfer. EBes peuvenl senrir, puisqiw 11 
^ n'y est rien dc plus incertain que les ev^ntoens.'* Devonshire MSS. 
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^< ne vienne idi nuds Milord RuMeii aura le o6l coup6 svaAt qu^tt 
^* arriye-'' (1) 

Thefact^ however^ of this latter haring been ever promiaed, is more 
than doubtful, from the following note of the elder Ruvigny to Lady 
Russell, after Lord Russell's arrest It makes no mention of any such 
interference, which he would surely have announced with eagerness 
to his unhappy niece. 

<' A Paris, le 14 Juillet, 1683. 
<^ J*ay une grande impatience ma chere niece d'etre pres de vous, il 
<^ y a trois jours que le Roi estarriv6il aeulabont^deccmsentir^mon 
<< voyage. Si je pounois courir la poste, je sereis bientdt k Londres, 
^ j'achette des cheveaux et je ferai toute la diligence que mon age me 
<^ permet Dieu voUs console et vous fortifie.'' 

"Ruvigny.'' (2) 

Of Ruvigny's two sons, the elder (as is known) was killed at the 
battle of the Boyne, and the second, in defiance of the ccmfiscation of 
his paternal estate (3), entered into the service of King William, was by 
him created Ead of Galway, and died unmarried in 1729. 

How or when Lord Southampton became acquainted and formed 
his connection with the Ruvigny family is not known. Such was the 
total n^lect which b^an ta be shown to the Protestants in Fnu)ce at 
this period, and so much did their religion exclude them from every 
public record, that the author of these page^, after mudi enquiry at 
Paris some months ago, in the King's ami other libraries, assisted by 
those most citable of such researches, has not been able to discover to 



( 1 ) In the ocCftvo edition of Sir John Dalrymple^ he sappreaaes the extract from the 
letter of Barillon, but still leaves the anecdote on his authoHty. 

(2) Bedford MS& 

(3) " Le Rot donoa il 7 a qaelqnes jours^ a P Abbe de PoUgnac la confiication des 
*< biens de M. de RuyigDy, qni s'a|^lc &k Anglefeerre Milocd Galway. 10 Mai, 171 1.** 
NouT^au Mem. de Dangeau par M. de Monterey, p. 213. 
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what district of FnuMie the family of Ruvigny belonged. (1) Neither 
is any mention made of it, nor any record of its armorial bearing in 
any of the. genealogical works of France that th^ author has met 
with, (2) 

Lord Southampton died in 1667. His thoughtless i^nd unfeeKng 
master had, for some time, been desirous to snatch from his dying hand 
the treasurer's staff which he still held, that he m^t plfioe it with: 
those, to whom he could with less shame and less fear of remonstrance 
confide the opprobrious secret of his political dishonour. The disgrace 
of Clarendon, which happened within a few months after the death of 
his. friend, seems to have formed a melanchdy era in the avowed 
venality and profligacy of the court, of Charles. Lord Southampton's 
second wife dying, he married for the third time, a daughter of 
Francis Duke of Somerset, widow of Viscount Molyneux. By this 
third marriage he left no children. 

Of his second marriage, one only out of four daughters survived 
him, who, inheriting her mother's fortune (3), left entire possession of 
Lord Southampton's estates to the two surviving children of his first 



(1) It 18 Burmised that they were of Brittany, from the.circamstance of the Marqn» de 
Huvigny having been the counsellor and confidant of Maigaerite de Rohan, the daughter 
and heiress of the last Protestant Due de Rohan, on the subject of a supposed brother,* 
whose birth, her mother, the Ducbesae de Rohan, declared she had concealed only to avoid 
the violence and the artifices of the Roinan GaUiolics, to get possession of the heir to hi9 
iathei-'s power and influence with the Protestants of France. But as the birth and existence 
of this son had been concealed even from her husband himself, many doubts were enter* 
tained of bis J^timaq*, whidi people seemed to have believed» or disbelievedt according to 
their religious persoaaioh. His early death in one of the sorties from Paris, during^tbe 
wars of the Fronde^ put an end to the process, which, had it not been for the prudent 
counsels of Ruvigny, would already have taken place between the brother and sister. 

See aome curiooa detafls on this sulgect worthy to figmne among the Cause* C6Ubre% 
in Benoit's Hist. deTEditde Nantes, vol. iii. p. 54. 

(2) The Author has sboe found their names and arms thus collaterally noted in the 
JDiclianaire Heraldiquef OenealogiqHt^ Chrcnologlquef et Hislorijue^par M. D. L. C. D. B. 
(M. de la Cbesnaye des Bois) — *< Massu^ Seigneur de Rayneval en Picaidie, done les 
•< Mtrqois de Rfivigoi et* Milord Galowaj^ d*aanir au oor engnioh^ d'or." VoL ii. p. 487* 

(S) Elizabeth, daughter and hcireas of Sir Francis Leigh^ afterwaids created Earl of 
Caiichcster. 
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ibarriage, £!U2iabeth and Badiael, yiho thug became cansiden^ie 
beireBses. The Lady Elizabeth married Edward Noel» son <^ Viscount 
Campden, created afterwards Earl of Gainsborough. Th^ subsequent 
marriage of the Lady Rachael with Francis Lord Vaughan, eldest son 
of the Earl of Carberry, about the year 1653, was settled^ according to 
the fashion of that day, by the intervention of parents, and at so early 
a period of li^, that, to use the words in which on a subsequent occasion 
Lady Russell herself expresses an opinion of early marriages, (founded, 
perhaps, on her own experience,) in such unions, ^^ it is acceptance 
" rather than choosing on either side." 

But, however little her choice ihighthave been consulted in this 
connection, her conduct, so long as it lasted, was not only blameless, 
but such as entitled her to the love of all around her, and to the 
lasting attachment of her husband's family. We have a letter 
written so early as the year 1655, when she was living with Lord 
Vaughan, at his fathefr's house in Wales (1), in which she is thus 
addressed : — 

" Dear Madam, 

^^ There is not in the world so great a charm as goodness ; and 
** Your Ladyship is the greatest argument to prove it. All that know 
" you are thereby forced to honour you^ neither are you to thapk 
<^ them, because they cannot do otherwise. Madam, I am among 
" that number, gladly and heartily I declare it, and I shall die in 
" that number, because my observance of your virtue is inseparably 
^^ annexed to it I beseech you. Madam, to pardon this scribbling, 
^ and present your noble husband with my most affectionate ser- 
^^ vice ; and I 9hall in my prayers present you both to God, b^^ 
^ ging of him daily to increase your piety to Him, and your love to 
".each other/' 



(I) Golden GroVein Carmartlicnoshire. — At a fire which happened there in 1729, 
many &mity papers were destroyed, among Mfhich we have probacy to regret the means 
of becoming acquainted with many details of Lady Russell's early life. 
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Of Lord VaughanV character, /habits, or particular disposition) 
nothing is to be traced in the materials to which the author of 
these pages has had access, except we may infer, from a message sen£ 
to him in a subsequent letter to his wife from the same correspondent 
already quoted, that he disliked writing^ and was dilatory in all sorts 
of business, as Lady Vaughan is besought (evidently in. raillery) 
^^ not hereafter to hinder my Lord Vaughan from writing to me ; I 
^^ am confident, whatsoever excuse you make for him, he had a 
<^ most eager desire to write this week. I know his Lordship so 
" well, that he cannot delay to make returns of civility. If it 
^^ had been his custom to defer and put off to the last hour, I 
'< might believe your Ladyship : but in this particular, I must beg 
^^ your Ladyship's pardon. I was at Abscourt the last week, and 
^^ found Mr. Estcourt courting your aunt(l) She received his ad- 
^ dresses with great satisfaction and content I think. Madam, 
" under favour, you were not so kind to my Lord Vaughan.*' 

In the year 1665, she became a mother, but her child lived only to 
be baptized, and she had no other children by Lord Vaughan. In 
the autumn of the same year, while the plague was raging in Lon- 
don, we find her again with Lord Carberry's family in Wales. A 
letter from her hal^sister Lady Percy (2), afler expressing her great 
desire to have Lady Vaughan with her at Petworth, and how much 
her company was desired by all the family, says, << I am glad for 
*^ nobody's sake but Lady Frances's (3), that you are there," (o^ 
Ludlowj) '^ for I am sure she is sensible of her happiness in 
" enj<Jying you." 

In the year 1667, we find Lady Vaughan a widow, living with her 
beloved sister, Lady Elizabeth Noel, at Tichfield, in Hampshire, the 



(1) Elizabeth, sister to the Lord Treasurer Soathampton, married Mr., afterwards Sir 
Thomas Estcourt, Knt a Master in Chancery. 

(2) The only survivhig child of Lord Southampton by his second marrii^ She wsm 
the wife of Jooelin Pen^, the last Elarl of NorthumberUnd, whose fioher, at the date of 
this letter, was still alive. 

(d) Lady Frances Vaughan, eldest daughter of Lord Carberry. 

b 
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0eftiof their father Lord Southtn^tMit which Lttdy Elizabeth Noel, 
M the ddest of the two dauf^t^s by his first marriage^ had recently 
inherited His property at Strattoo at the aame time ^ling to 
the lot of Lady Vanghan* 

Of the commencement of her acquaintance with Mr, Russell we are 
IgjOLmmA. That it existed m<»r6 than two years before it terminated 
in their union, we know firom a letter of Lady Peiey's to Lady Vaughan, 
in the summer of 1667, where she mentimis Mr* Russell in a manner 
to leave no doubt of his having manifested hb sentiments fpr her sister. 
^< For his (Mr. Rusaeirs) concern, I can say nothing more than. that 
*^ he fMTofesses a great desire, whidi I do not at all doubt, he, and 
^< every body rise has, to gain one who is so desirable in all 
« respects.'' 

Mr. Russell was then only a younger brotho*, and Lady Vaughan 
a very considerable heiress, without diildren by her first marriage. 
The advantages of such a connection must have been considered, in 
the eye of the world, as entirely on his side, and the difiidence inspired 
by this idea, as well as the feelings of doubt which always accompany 
stvong attadiunent, seem to have made lum very backward in inter* 
preting Lady Vau^ian's s^itiments in his favour. 

A9 the inequality between th^m existed only in matters of interest, 
their mutual feelings could not long be mistake by each other. 
Lady Vav^^ian was entirely her own mistress, and th^ were married 
about the end of the year 1669, she retaining the name of Vaugfaan,- 
tUl Mr. Russell, having by the death of his elder brother Francis 
Lord RusseU (1) succeeded to his title, she assumed that of Lady 
Russ^. » 

The first letters in the follo¥^g series are addressed by Lady 
Vaughan to her husband, Mr. Russell, in the spring of the year 1672. 
They are continued, at distant intervals, to within a twelvemonth of 
his death. They are few, for during the fourteen happy years of their 
union, they were little apart Their only moments of s^aration seem 

(1) In 1678. 
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to have been some visits of duty to his &ther^ ^en Uving 
entirely at Wobiimi or during his elections for two succJOBnive 
padiements ; some diort absences in London, on private or political 
business, and his attendance at Oxford during the only session of the 
parliament so suddenly ^smissed by Charles. 

These letters «re written with such a neglect of style, and often of 
grammar, as may disgust the admirers c^ welUtumed periods, and 
they contain such frequent repetitions of homely tend^ness, as may 
shock the sentimental readers of the present day* But they evince 
the enjoyment 6f a happiriess, built on such rational foundations, loid 
so truly appreciated by its possessors, as too seldom occurs in the 
history of the human heart. They are impressed too with the marks 
of a cheerful mind, a social spirit, and every indication of a character 
prepared, as weU to enjoy the sunshine, as to meet the storms of life. 

Thus gifted, and thus situated^ her tender and prophetic eochortations 
both to her Lord and herseli^ to merit the continuance of such 
happiness, and to secure its perfect enjoyment by being prepared for 
its loss, are not less striking than his entire and absolute confiden<3e 
in her character, and attachment to her society. It was dius, sutdy, 
that intellectual beings of Afferent sexes were intaided by their great 
Creator to go through the world together ; — thus united, not only in 
hand and heart, but in principles, in intellect, in views, and in dispo- 
sitions ; — eadi pursuing one common and noble end, their own im^ 
proveinent, and the happiness of those around them, by the different 
means appropriate to their seat and situation ;*~mutuaUy correcting, 
sustidnmg, and strength^iing eadi other ; undegraded by all practices 
of tyranny on the one part, and of deceit on the other ; *^ each finding 
a candid but severe Judge in the understanding, and a warm and 
partial advocate in the heart of their companion : — secure of a 
refuge from the vexations, the follies, the misunderstandings and 
the evils of the world, in the arms of each other, and in the 
inestimable enjoyments of unlimited confidence, and unrestrained 
intimacy. 

In the death of her beloved sister. Lady Elisabeth Nod, in 1679, 

b 2 
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LdAy Russell experienced a severe affliction. Although happy ^ and 
Consciously happy in an husband and children^ who called forth 
every feeling that either could inspire to the warmest heart, hers was 
hot one in which such feelings were exclusive* 

There seems, indeed, to be as great a variety in the powers of 
human hearts, as of human intellects. Some are found hardly equal 
to the. modified selfishness which produces attachment to their most 
immediate connections ; some have naturally strong feelings concen^ 
trated on a few objects, but which diffuse no warmth out of their own 
harrow focus ; while others appear endowed with an almost boundless 
capacity for every virtuous affection, which contracts undiminished 
to all the minute duties of social life, and expands unexhausted to 
all the great interests of humanity. 

Such was the heart of Lady Russell, in which her friends, her 
country, her religion, all found a place. (1) She recurs to the 
character of her sister, under the name of a " deliciotis Friend^^ 
and uniting a fond remembrance of her feelings for her, m all 
those of her happiness with an adored husband, gratefully ex-* 
claims, " sure, nobody has ever enjoyed more pleasure in the con- 
^< versations and tender kindness of a husband and a sister, than 
^' myself." (2) 

Repeated acknowledgments and returns of this " tender kindness" 
form the striking feature of all the letters addressed to her husband; 
but they bear marks at the same time of a lively interest in his 
pursuits, and of a mind open to all great public objects. Her 
account of the debate in the House of Commons, on the King's 
message in April, 1677, is remarkably clear and well given, and we 
me^t with several passages which intimate her acquaintance with 



(1) lo a letter to Dr. Fitzwilliam, in the eventful yenr 1688, when her first and gre&t 
interest in all public afiairs no longer existed, she says, << my thoughts are too much crowded 
*^ to get a passage to eitpress what I feel. My religion and my country are dear to me, 
'< and my own hard fate will ever be a green wound.'' 

(S) See letter to Dr. FitzwilKam, of July I7th^ 1685. p. Q2. of Published Letters. 
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political. afiairsy as well as. her anxiety about Lord Russell's participar- 
tion in them. Whether the note she sent to him in the House of 
Commons succeeded in persuading him to the postponement of some 
intended measure, which it so strongly urged, we cannot now ascer- 
tain ; but his having preserved and indorsed this note as being received 
while the House of Commons was sitting, shows the impression which, 
from its relation to the subject of debate, it must have made on him. 

The birth of her eldest daughter, in 1674, was followed by that of 
another daughter, in 1676, and her domestic happiness seemed to be 
completed by the birth of a son, in November 168(X. 

The frequent mention made of these children in the following 
letters — of their health, their progress, and their amusements, prove 
how much every thing that concerned them occupied as well as inter- 
ested their parents. Such details would be tedious, were it not consoling 
to trace the minute features of tenderness in characters, capable at 
the same time of the sternest exertions of human fortitude. 

Although Lady Russell felt all the soul-sufBcing enjoyments of 
perfect affection in the society of her husband, she allowed no exclu** 
sive sentiment to withdraw either him or herself from the world, in 
which they were born to live, nor from the society which made that 
of each other more dear to them. Their siiimmers at Stratton, 
to which she always adverts with pleasure, were diversified by their 
winters spent at Southampton House (1), from whence, if business, 
or country sports, called her companion, she sought society, and 
collected for him in her letters, all the little anecdotes, public or 
private, that could serve to amuse his absence ; proving how com- 
patible she deemed cheerfulness to be with devotion, and the reason- 
able enjoyment of trifles in this world, with an attentive regard to the 
great interests of the next 



(I) It was situated on the north side of Bloomsbury Square, On Lady RusselPs death, 
in 1723, Southampton House descended to her grandson, Wriothesly Duke of Bedford, 
and received the name of Bedford House* It was pulled down by Francis Duke of 
Bedford, in 1800. 
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From devotiotai and devoted ifesignation to the wUl of Heavaa, who 
ever required or obtained more than Lady Ruwell ? Whose imf^cit 
fidth in the inscrutable ways of the Almighty^ was ever exposed to 
severer trials ? And where, and when, were the consoling doctrines 
of Christianity ever applied to more poignant distress, or productive 
of more admirable effects, than on her life, her conduct, and her 
character ? Yet her devotion separated her in no degree either ftora 
the afiections, the interests, or die amusements of the world. She 
appeared at a court, in the profligSKr)r of which she did not participate t 
and amused herself in a society, whose frivolity she avoided. 

The tenor of her faith degraded not the social affections of the 
heart, by placing them in contradistinction to the duties she owed to 
a superior Being. She drew not up in terrible array the Divine will 
against her enjoyments, but endeavoured gratefully to partake of all the 
innocent pleasures offered both to our animal and intellectuftl exist- 
ence by its benevolent Creator. She lowered not the spirituality of 
her nature by clogging it with the language of worldly passion, nor 
the performance of minute observances. But, with a mind, at once 
exalted and purified by her faith, she looked up from the depths of 
human sufiering, with trembling hope, to the immense mercies, and 
with unshak^ confidence to the consoling promises of an Almighty 
Being, 



> *< Who must delight in virtue; 



^ And th|^ which he del^hts in, must be happy.^ 

Such was Lady Kussell^s intimate acquaintance with the sentiments 
and character of her husband, and such her confidence in the purity 
of his intentions and conduct, that when she found herself in the 
dreadful predicament of separation, by means which even the anxiety 
of afiection could never have deemed possible, the <^ amazement*' on 
which she dwells so ofi;en, and with such peculiar anguish in h^ 
subsequent letters, doubled a blow for which nothing could have ever 
prepared her. 

But hex mindi instead of being overwhehned, rises equal to a 



aitttition in ilrbach she oould never have donoeivodlicnelf tinble to be 
placed* Her quiet domestic tpirit immediatdy asHimes an fictivit)fj 
which probably aftarwacds aa mudi surprkied hondff as it called fonh 
the admiratioji of those who witnessed it 

We have no r&oatd from herself of these cruel moments. She was 
otherwise employed than in giving an account of hw fediings ; they 
must have been such as were hardly defined tohersel£ And when we 
recollect her previous habits of life^ BXkd those of most of her sex and 
country at that time, we shall appreciate her character and conduct in 
a very diflbrent manner from that of a lively FrandhwomMi of the 
same periodi already in the habits of political intrigue* who might, in 
Lady Russeirs circumstances, have firand almost as much to gratify 
her vanity, as to alarm her feelings. 

From the manner in which Lord Russell was tekeia np, there 
is little doubt that the court, with the dastardly policy which 
their crooked measures made necessary, would willingly have 
connived at his escape. It would have saved them from the odium 
of his death, and would have allowed them, by vilifying his charao 
ter, more easily to get rid of others, whose greater activity as 
well as fewer scruples, made them, in istctj mudi more dangerous 
enemies. 

Bmmet tells us, that the day before Loed Russell was arrested, a 
messenger was observed waiting for many hours at, or near, his door 
'^ ^^ A measure that was taken in so open and careless a manner, 
^^ (the back door of his house not being watched) as led to the 
^^ su^icion that it was intended to frighten him away^*' This insidious 
measure was not unobserved by those whom it was meant to entrap. 
Lady Russell was sent to consult with their friends, whether or not 
Lord Russell shoidd withdraw himself. 

With what an anxious mind such consultations must have been 
made, we may easily conceive, but no unworthy weakness, no 
exaggerated fears for his safety, suggested a wish on her part, contrary 
to the conduct which his friends^ as well as himself, thought consonant 
with his innocence and his honour. 



' From this moment^ till after her Jbusband's death, we kn^w little of 
Xiady Russell, but what is recorded in the liistorj qf her countiy, 
where her name will be embalmed with her lord's, while passive 
courage, devoted tenderness, and unblemished purity, are honounid in 
the one sex, or public patriotism, private virtues, and unshaken 
principles, revered in the other. 

Lord Russell was so well aware of the virulence of his enemies, and 
of the character of his real offences towards them, that his innocence 
of those alleged, was ineffectual in producing -in his mind any hope 
of escape, when once within their power. From the first instant of 
his arrest, he gave himself up as lost Such feelings (however little 
expressed) could not have been concealed from the anxious mind of 
the being who shared his every thought But as in him they produced 
no despondency, so in her they caused no relaxation from every honour- 
able endeavour to rescue him from such mortal danger. During the 
fortnight that elapsed between his commitment to the Tower, and his 
trial (1), she was continually employed in procuring information as to 
^hat was likely to be urged against him, and in adopting every 
measure of precaution. Such was her known intelligence on this 
occasion, that we find in the report of the trial, the Chief Justice and 
Attorney-General (2) seem to think themselves vindicated from 
every suspicion of neglect, in not previously communicating the 
pannel of the jury to Lord Russell, by endeavouring to prove that a 
list of names had been given to his wife. (3) Her appearance in 
court, at his trial, has been said to have caused a thrill of anguish 
through the numerous audience. (4) The Attorney-Greneral, to 



(1) Lord Russell was committed to the Tower. on the 26th June; tried on tbe.LSth 
July; and executed in Lincoln Vlnn-Fields on the 2l8t July, 1683, 

{9) Sir Francis Pemberton was ChiefJusticei and Sir Robert Sawyer, Attorney- 
General. 

(3) See Howell's State Trials, vol ix. p. 683. 

{4) The crowd was so great, that the Counsel complained of not hiiving room to stand. 
See HoweU's State Trials, vol. ix. p. 694. • r - 
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avoid aUowing.IxmL Riisa^ the aid of a legal adviser; anticipated the 
aaswer of the ChiefJ[u8tice to his':request to have ;a person to td^ 
notes for him, by saying he would be allowed to employ a servant; to 
whidi the ChiefJustice immediately add^d: — " Atiy of your 
^.^ servants shall assist >you in* writibg any thing ypu please.'' 

When Lady Russell - rose from her husband's side, . on his replying, 
^^ My wife is here to :do it/^ the interesting situation in which she 
stood, must have recalled with peculiar force to the minds: of the. 
q>ectators, all her 'father's services, her husband's unsuspect^ 
patriotism,: the excellepqeof his private life, and their known donfestic 
hofipiness. It would seem, indeed, to hav6 made, some impression 
even on the minds of his prosecutors, as a milder tone is immediately 
assumed by the ChiefJustice acquiescing in the employment -of Lady 
Russell, " if my Lady will ^ve herself that; trouble ;" and the Attotaey- 
General: follows, by offering him "two persons to write for" him, if 
he please. J 

Whatever, effort such services might require on the part^ofLady 
Russell, let it; not be supposed that these were the greatest exerticms 
of her reason, nor the greatest triumph of her admirable character 
over the severest calamities, to which a nature like hers could be 
exposed. She was here supported by hope, however feeble, by active 
and urgent occupation, by the presence of the object of her cares. It 
must be regretted, that we know not how she supported herself 
through that fatal day, nor how she received the unlooked-for intelli- 
gence of the death of Lord Essex, her relation and friend, whose 
suicide in the Tower was supposed materially to have influenced the 
issue of the trial in the midst of which it was announced. (1) We 
only know that she had sufficient power Over her feelings, neither to 
disturb the court, nor distract the attention of her husband. 

From the moment of his condemnation, she was unceasingly 



(1) In a letter to Dr. Fitzwilliam, of the 11th July, 1686, «be says, — << If the Duchess 
<* «>f Portsmouth told me true, that they said the jury could not have eondemned my Lord, 
^ if my Lord Essex had not died as he did." See Published Letters,- p. 100. 

C 
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Mtmpied inyttrioaB attempts to obtain a mkigatioo of tlifti 
All were unaTailing against the fears, and die malice of the vaAtt^ 
giving James. The King, in spite of thegenemi facilitj of his temper, 
lasted the daughter of his oldest and most fiiithiiil servant, knediag 
before him for the life of her husband ; and the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, in spite of her venality, resisted an offibr of a hundred tturasand 
pounds to procure his pardon. (1) The same cause stifled even an 
attempt at delivering the letter which Ruvigny is said to hsv^ 
obtained fk>m Lewis in favour of his relation. Every means had been 
previously attempted, every resource tried, exc^t that of a desertion 
of those principles, whidi formed his sole crime in the eyes of his 
irelentless enemy. (2) 

While inde&tigably pursuing the slightest hope of mercy, while 
oaring to accompany him into perpetual exile, never did his hermc 
wife, for a moment, propose to him the purchase of his life by any 
base compliance, or by the abjuration of the noble truths for which 
ke was persecuted. When . pressed by Tillotson and Burnet to 
leave such an abjuration behind him, she shared in his steady 
adfaerence to his principles, as die shared in his sufferings for 
<^m. {S) 

Otk a subsequent occasion (of much honour to Tillotson) she had the 
unsott^ and quiet triumph of recommending to him the practice of 



(1) This ofier » mentioned la the aotei to Lord Rpasell's trial, toL ix. p. 684*, of 
Howell's State Trials, as having been said to be made by the Earl of Bedford to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, without giving the authority on which it rests. 

(2) All pHrticnlars of Lord Rosself s trial and behaviour are here purpc^Iy avoided 
as they ha^e been so lately detailed to the public^ with every additionalintet^gt that can be 
given to such a narrative^ by an authoTj^ who is heir to all the|>atriolism as well as all tli^ 
talents of his ancestor. 

(3) << Tillotson was so qi{irehensive of Lady RusselPs diq>leasure at his pressing his 
« Lordship, although with the best intentions, upon that subject, that when he was first 
^ admitted to her after her Lord's death, he is said to have addressed her in this manner, 
^ tbathedianked Crod, ud then ber Ladyship, for that oiq)ortuDity of justyfylnghiihself; 
.^ and «h4y swb relumed to thb terms of a cordial and unreserved friendship." Bitvb^ 
Life of TillQlK>n, p. 124. 
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that sdbmisBion which he had ^' so powerfully tried himseilf) imd 
iiistnicted others to/' (1) 

Lord Russell's gratitude for the exalted tenderness of his wife'a 
conduct, his sense of her magnanimity, and his opinion of her cHarao- 
tar, prove him to have been worthy of a blessing he appreciated so 
justly. His whole mention of her, in his last interviews with Burnet^ io 
perhaps the noblest eulogy ever pronounced on the difficult virtues of 
a woman. It can be given in no words so impressive as those of the 
person to whom it was addressed. 

Burnet, it is known, not only saw Lwd Russell every day in prison^ 
but accompanied him to the scaflbld, and wrote a detailed account of 
every thing that passed between them, and of all that occurred during 
the last hours of his life. He tells us, that, ihxee days before his 
execution, on Lady Russell's retiring, ^< he (Lord Russell) expressed 
^^ great joy in that magnanimity of spirit he saw in her, and said. the 
^ parting with her was the hardest thing he had to do ; f^r he was 
^ afraid she would be hardly able to bear it : the concern about 
^ preserving him filled her mind so now, that it, in some meawr^ 
^^ supported her ; but when that would be over, he feared the quick* 
^ ness of her spirits would work all within her." 

Hie morning before he suffered, he telk Burnett ^^ he wished his 
^ wife would give over beating every bush, and running eo about for 
^< his preservation ; but, when he considered that it would be some 
«^ mitigation of her sorrow, afterwards, that she had lefi; nothing 
^ undbne, that could have given any probable hope, he acquiesced, 
<^ and indeed I never saw his heart so near failings aa when he spake 
^^ of her. Sometimes I saw a tear in his eye, and he wpuld turn 
^ about and presently change the discourse." ♦ » ♦ 

^ At eleven o'clock (on Friday evening) my Lady left him j he kissed 



(1) See Published Letters, p. 269. TiUotson oonmilts her, if he mutt nbsdatelj accept 
of the Arcfabishi^ric of Csnterbury, repetitedly ottaed him bj Kiog William. 
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<^ her four or five times^ and she kept her sorrow so within herself^ 
^' that she gave him no disturbance at their parting. After she wa0 
^^'gone, he said, now the bitterness of death was passed, and ran out 
^^ into a long discourse concerning, her, how great a blesaing she had 
^^ been to him, and said, what a misery it would have been, if she had 
^^ hot had that magnanimity of spirit joined to her tenderness, as 
^' never to have desired him to do a base thing for the saving of his 
^^ life. - Whereas otherwise what a week I should have passed, if she 
^^ had been still crying on me to turn. informer, and be a Lord Howiurd ; 
^^ though he then repeated' what he had often before said, that he 
** knew of nothing by which the peace of the nation was in danger." ; 
*• # * .» »'* ♦* »'.^ 

• '^ But he left that discourse, and returned . to speak of my Lady. 
'^ He said there w^ a signal providence of God in giving him* such a 
^^ wife, where there was 'birth, fortune, great understanding, great 
<< religion, and a great kindiiess to him. But her carriage in this 
*^ extremity went beyond all. He said he Viras glad that she and her 
^' children were to lose nothing by his death; and it was a great 
<^ comfort to him, that he left his children in such a mother's hands^ 
^< and that she had promised to him. to take care of herself for their 
" sakes, which 'I heard her do." (1) 

After having made a last ineflfectual attempt to obtain a respite 
from Saturday to Monday ; on Friday, the moitaing previous to his 
execution. Lady Russell conducted her children to the presence of 
their dying father. Burnet, the only witness! on this occasion, says, 
*^ I. saw him receive them with his ordinary serenity." He i^etired 
before their father had bestowed on them his last benediption and 
embrace. 

Lady Russell returned alone in the evening. She found her 



' (1) Extracted irom Burnet's MS: << Relation of what passed duriiig Lohl Ruaseirs 
ooofinemenU^' Tnoiscribed in the hand-writing of Ladjr RusselL Dev. MSS. 
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husband in a composure of mind^ which had already < excited the 
admiration of those who had witnessed it, and which had now endured 
fieeing for the last time eveiy thing that made life most desirable to 
him. Bat she too. well knew that his severest trial yet remained ; 
and by a noble sacrifice of self-indulgence, — a suppression of every 
selfish feeling, which nothing but Hie purest tenderness could dictate 
to the most exalted mind, she parted from his last embrace^ without 
a]k>wing>a single sob of passion to awaken corresponding feelings in 
.him, which must have banished his heavenly composure^ 

She retired in silent anguish to that melancholy home, to which 
she was never again to welcome him; — she retired to count the 
wretched minutes of those hours which were to elapse before the fatal 
stroke was given, which left no restraint on her unbounded grief. ' : 

In this dreadful predicament, we look anxiously round for some 
sympathetic mind, capable of rallying her fainting spirit, and of sooth- 
ing her sorrows, by entering into their poignancy. Public pity, and 
public praise, could as yet be but <f the whistling of a name,'' which 
must rather have excited, than quieted her feelings. Her children 
'Were almost infants; her beloved and favorite sister. was no more; 
Lady Northumberland was not in England ; and although they had 
always lived on terms of sisterly affection and amity, hers was a niind 
too inferior to that of Lady Russell, to have affi>rded her much support. 

Lady Shaflesbury, her cousin, was merely a good and pious soul, 
sensible of her inability to offer more than her pity and her prayers. 
Sbe was lefl then in these cruel moments to the powers of her own 
mind, — to her solemn engagement to live for her children, — to. her 
strong, pure, unsophisticated piety, and to the magnanimous sense 
. she entertained of the cause in which she was suffering, which dictated 
many years af):erwards an avowal, that ^^ there was something so 
/^ glorious in the object of my greatest sorrow, I believe that in some 
^< d^ree kept me from being then overwhelmed." (1) 



(I) Lady Bussdl to the Biihop of Salisbury (Barnet) IGth Oct 1690. See Pablithed 
Letters, p. 274. 
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She Was ron8ed> daritig the first days of her despondency^ by an 
attempt to attack the memory of her Lord m denying the authenticity 
of the p^er he had delivered to the sherifis on the scaffold. Th^ 
paper^ aheady printed^ was immediately in the hands of the puhii<^ 
and produced thai e£fect on the sober understandings of Englishmen^, 
ivhich might have been anticipated from it Such an effect was 
anticipated by the court Burnet and Tillotson were, the day after 
Lord Russell's execution, summoned before the King, and the Duke 
of York, in council, and taxed with being the advisers and authors 
of that paper. The innocence of TiUotson was proved, by his last 
attempt to enforce very contrary doctrines on Lord Russell in a letter 
to him, which it is but justice to Tillotson's subsequent conduct 
to believe he heartily r^retted. The heavier suspicion fell on 
Burnet 

Lady Russell's letter to the King on this occasion (1), is that of a 
person roused by a sensq of duty and of innocence to repel injuries, 
of which they are almost reckless of the consequences. She neglected 
not, however, to do justice to Burnet's conduct and sentiments, 
which was the means c^ allowing him time and opportunity to 
withdraw himself from the power of a government, to which he 
had then the honour of being obnoxious. 

It is said that the Duke of York had proposed that the execution 
of Lord Russdl dhrauld have taken place in Bloomsbury Square,' before 
tbe windows of his own house. Christian diarity forbids our believing 
this story merely on report, even of Jamais the Second. (2) But it is 
certain that the effect produced on the public mind by the death of 
Lotd Russell, had much exasperated the court; and as those who 



(1) See Published. LeUen, p. 7« . 

(2) Lord Russell was executed in LincolnVInn-Fields. Burnet, who was in the carriage 
widi him, mentions in the' account already quoted of his conduct, during his last moments, 
that, << As we came to turn to Little Queen-street, he said, < I have often turned to the oiher 
<<~1iand with great comfort, but now I turn to this widi greater,' and looked towards his 
« own boose^ and then, as the Dean (TiUotson) that sat over-against him told me^ he saw 
<< a tear or two fidl from him.'' 
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iBjuie are the iatt Co £brgiye» they were eagiy at every attempt to 
boBour his memosy, and opposed the least mark of nespect Ito hia 
lemains. Permiasion to put an escutcheon oyer his door had however 
been obtained by Lord Hali&x« This^ and an intimation fiom the 
King, that he did not mean to. profit by the foifeiture of Loni RosaeU'-s 
personal estate, are thus acknowledged in a letter from Lady RusseM 
to Lord Hafifax. 

^ *Tis so much my interest, my Lord, (relying at j[ do upon yeuf 
<« Lordship^'a judgment and favour to me,) to be icar^ui in humbly 
^ acknowledging those I do receive, that unless you will he atriotly 
^^ just to me, you will imagine this is srat your Lordship from other 
^^ ends than upon my word it is, since I could never in expectance of 
^^ a future advantage by it, constrain myself to do uneasy things, (as 
<< doing this is, to so discomposed a mind as mine ;) but to be kindly 
<< used, and not any way appear I have a sense of it, would, if it be 
<^ possible, add to that intolerable pressure my sad heart mourns 
^y under. . AH otba considerrtioBs would permit me to excuse myself 
^' £com, or at least to defer an exercise I am rendered so iiitteriyun^ 
^ «6peoially unless I mi^it complain in such 43ad words as my raging 
^ griefe fill my amaaed m^ with^ and inde^ oflfers me no other 
<< without putting a force upon myself, which being unfit to do at 
<^ this time, I ask your Lordship^s. pardon for what I have said, and 
<^ in real compassion as to ome very miserably you must give it to^ 
" my Lord, 

'' Your% &c &C," 

'^ I think fit to acquaint your Lordship that I have written to my 
^ undo Russell (1), to poss^it my thanks to the Kii^^ but have 



(1) The Honourable Jolui RnanU, then Colmel of die Ut Regiment of Foot Ghuwdf. 
Tbie Letter 18 ki these wocds. . 

^* Apology, dear Unde^ is not necessary to yon for any thing I do^ nor is my disoom*' 
'< poded mind fit to make any ; but I want your assistance, so I ask it freely. You may 
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^< intimated in another paper that hemay, if he sees :fit^. read it to. the 
^ King, having writtoi it with that design : if this be enough, I like it 
^ better than doing mor^ but if your Lordship is of another mind, 
^^ tell but my Lord Vaughan so, and I shall know it before the letter 
" be given. If it be seasonable to move in the other, I presume your 
** Lordship will not forget me. 

^^ I hear the serjeant has been troublesome to your Lordship ; it 
<< would be impertinent to trouble you with all that has passed, but I 
" think I have not been to blame, for he demanded it only upoa the 
^^' accbunt that I was to have the personal estate, and I promised him 
^^ satisfaction when I had the grant"' 



Lord Halifax's answer is as follows ; — 

" Madam, 

^< It is enough that my zeal to serve you is favourably receh^d ; 
<^ but it doth not deserve so much notice as your Ladyship is [ikgied 
<^ io take of it. I am ready to give myself a better title than ^t I 
^ have to such obliging acknowledgments, whenever you wUl gt^e me 



"^^ remember, Sir, that a very (ew. days after my great and terrible calamity, tbs King sent 
<< me wordi he meant to take no advantage of any thing forfeited to him; bil terms of 
<* law must be observed, so now the grant for the personal estate is done, and ia my hands, 
** I esteem it fit to make some compliment of acknowledgment to his Majesty. To do this 
<< for me^ is the favour I beg of you ; but I have written the enclosed paper in such a manner, 
*^ that if you judge it fit, you may, .as you see cause, show it to the King, to. let him see 
*y what thanks I desire should be made him ; but this is left to you to do as you approve. 
<< Truly, Und^ 'tis not without reluetancy I write to yon myself, since nothing that is. net 
^ very sad can come firom me^ and I do not love to trouble such as I am sure wish me 
(< none. I ask after your health, and when I hear you are well, 'Us part of the only 
<< satisfaction I can have in this wretched world, where the love and company of the friends 
<<' and dearest relations of that dear and blessed person must give me all I can find in it 
^ now. 'Tis a great change, from as much happiness as I believe this world can give, to 
<< know no more^- as never must, 

« Yours, &c." • 
• Def. MSB. 
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*^ the <^portunity9 by laying your commands on ma In the mean 
•'* time^ I wUl not offer any thing to your Lactyship's thot]gbts5?to 
'^ soften or allay the violence of your affliction, since your own excels 
^ lent temper, and. the great measure of reason you are blessed with, 
^^ will best furnish you with the means of doing it I have not seen 
*^ G)k>nel Russell, to speak with him, concerning the letter your 
<* Ladyship mentioned; but, according to my present thoughts, if he 
** delivereth a complimiBnt from you to His 'Majesty, by your order, it 
<^ may be less liable to inconvenience, or exception, than any thing that 
'^ is put on paper. I must tell your Ladyship, there has been such a 
>< stir kept about setting up the scutcheon, and so. much. weight 
^' laid upon it by some, who might have been more sparing for. your 
" sake, though they would not be it for mine, that I am: clearly of 
V opinion, it is adviseable to stay yet, for a considerable time, before 
" any thing is moved in the other business. There are some other 
^^ particulars which confirm me in this opinion, that I shall give you 
^•■lli account of, when I have the honour to wait on you : for I would 
<< Iff no means have your Ladyship exposed to the danger of £^ refusal ; 
^< ^hich is best prevented by taking a seasonable time, and letting 
^^ the wrong impressions wear out that may have been given for the 
« present. 

' « In pursuance of the liberty I had from your Ladyship, I left it to 
*< my^Lord Keeper to set down what was to be given to the ser- 
<< jean|[I) ; and he hath ordered 201. which I have desired your 
^ servant to pay, that you may receive no further trouble in it. 

. *M am. Madam, 
' " Your. Ladyship's most humble,. . 

'. ^^! and most obedient Servabrt, 

« Halipax.''(2) 
London, October 16th, 1683. 



(1) Probably the Setgeent at Arms, who bad th^ charge o^ Lord Rnsaell tta tWTioi^flr. 

(2) Der. MS& 

d 
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llie eail&8t acoDttDt \ro hare of the statti of L^ 
dm:jimctare9 is in a letter from herself to Doctor Fitzwilliam, of the 
dOth September, two months after the fatal catastrophe. It is. written 
Stem Wobum, whither she had retired, with her children, from her 
desolate home in London, early in the month of August 
... Doctor Fitzwilliam was a clergyman, whom she had known, from 
her in&ncy, as chaplain to her father. Lord Southampton, and whe 
aeems to have retained a devoted attachment to his children* (1) He 
had written to endeavour to assist her in lifting up her mind to Heaven, 
vrhen all other consolation must have been useless^ She replies^ 
*.< I need not tell you, good Doctor, how little capable I have bera of 
*^ sudi an exercise as this. You will soon find how unfit I am still 
^ for it; since my yet disordered thoughts can offer me no other thm 
^ such words as express the deepest sorrow, and confused as my 
^ yet amazed mind is. But such men as you, and particularly one 
<< sa much my friend, will, I know, bear with my weakness, and com^ 
^ passionate my distress, as you have already done, by your good 
" letter, and excellent prayer. * * * 

;* . ^ ^^ You, that knew us both, and how we lived, must allow 
^^ I have just . cause to bewail my loss. I know it is common to 
*^ others to lose a friend ; but to have lived with such a one^ it may 
^ be questioned how few can glory in the like happiness, so, oonse- 
^ quently, lament the like loss. Who can but dtrink from such a 
» blow ! * * ♦ ♦ » 

^^ ^ . * Lord, let me understand the reason of these dark and 
^< wounding providences, that I sink not under the discouragement 
^ of my own thoughts ! L know I have deserved my punishment, 
^< and will be silent under it ; but yet secretly my heart mourns, too 



(1) Doctor Fitzwilliam, after the death of Lord Soutbamptoo, had been for some time 
diaplain to the Duke of York. He was now Rector of Cotenham, in Cambridgeshin^ 
^oA a Cmon of Windsori both which pre^Hnents he kit at the Rerolotion, on refiiial of 
the oaths to William and Mary. 
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^ skdly, I fbar, and cannot be comforted, because I bare ;not tib* 
f^ dear companion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. I want 
^ him to talk with, to walk with, to eat, and sleep with. All these 
^ things are irksome to me. The day tin welcome, and the night so 
^^ too ; all company and meals I would avoid, if it might be : yet ail 
^ this IS, that I enjoy not the world in my own way j and this suitt 
^ hinders my comfort When I see my children before me*, 
^^ I remember the pleasure he took in them : this makes my heait 
^ shrink. Can I regret his quitting a lesser good for a greater? Oh ! 
«« if I did but stedfastly believe, I could not be dejected ; for I will 
<* not injure myself to say, I offer my mind any inferior consolation 
^ to supply this loss. No; I most willingly forsake this world, thici 
" vexatious, troublesome world, in which I have no other business, 
^ but to rid my soul of sin, secure by faith and a good conscience 
^ my eternal interests, with patience and courage bear my eminent 
^^ misfortune, and ever hereafter be above the smiles and frowns of 
<« fortune." 

This affecting picture of the struggles of a virtuous mind, under 
(me of the severest trials imposed on our imperfect nature, ii 
rendered doubly interesting by the noble exertions made by Lady 
Russell, even at this time, to neglect no immediate duty, either to 
the memory of her lord» or to her children, or to those of her beloved 
sister. 

In letters of this date, addressed to her by Mr. Hoskins, we find het 
availing herself of his advice and assistance, in the necessary arrange* 
ment of her afiairs, and of the trust for her sister Lady Elizabeth 
Noel's children, which, by Lord RusselFs condemnation for treason, 
had devolved on the King. 

Mr. Hoskins, whose acquaintance Lady Russell mentions having 
first made at Lord Shaftesbury's (1), seems, by his letters, to have 



(l) In a letter of June 1684, speaking rf* going to her house at Stratton» she saji, 
^ I depend on the conveniencj of a gentleman who has most kindly and helpfully assisted 

d 2 
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been a person of such excellent good sense, as well as good feelings 
that he deserved all the confidence Lady Russell placed in his advice, 
and all the gratitude she expresses for his services, in matters to 
which her own mind must have been then peculiarly indisposed. Of 
the state of that mind his letters are a melancholy record. In the 
beginning of August of this year, he writes to her on having been 
obliged, by the sudden illness of a relation, to leave London* ♦ * * 
"I was very sorry to. leave Your Ladyship when you thought my 
*• stay could be any way useful to you, and when I saw your grief 
" rather increase than abate. I can use no arguments to you, to 
*• mitigate your sorrows, that your Ladyship is not well acquainted 
" with already. All I can do is, to beg you to employ them, and 
'^ give them all advantages in working their proper effects on you.*' 
♦ / ^ «p • * ♦ ♦ . * 

*' Great persons are liable to great trials, and have better oppor- 
" tunities than common people to fit their minds to encounter them. 
" Now, Madam, summon up all your strength, and acquit yourself as 
^^ becomes you in this utmost assault ; and I pray God assist yoir, for 
f* I must confess your loss is very great, of a very good man, for 
" whom of all men I have known, one would have been the most 
fV willing to have died.** 

; In December of the same year, afler giving her details about the 
measures necessary to be taken for the re-settlement of her sister's 
trust, he says, — ^ " I cannot biit very much approve the great care 
f* you have of my Lady , Elizabeth Noel's children, answerable to 
" your near relation and gi'eat friendship.** As Mr. Hoskins had 
been bred to the law, and had piractised at the Chancery bar, his 
advice on this subject, and on many other points of business, was 
pairticularly; useful to Lady Russell, whose landed possessions required 
such legal intelligence.' Mr. Hoskins* anxiety at this time to save 



'< me, by following my business for me, and whom I have engaged, as finding it almost 
** necessary to my afiairs, one Mr. Hoskins ; I grew first acquainted widi him at Lord 
^* Shaftesbury's, who used to call him cousin.'* Published Letters, p. 40. 
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her ail onnecessary trouble, and yet to lead her by degrees to inform 
herselif, and take some interest in her affairs as a duty, as well as a 
means of drawing off her mind from the perpetual contemplation of 
her sorrows, proves the just estimate they had both formed of each 
otiSer's character. ^ 

'In the b^inning of the following year, Lady Russell had intimated 
to him, her intention of parting with a house-steward, who had been 
Igng in'her service, but of whose conduct,' in some matters relative to 
hfer Lord, she seems to have had doubts. Mr. Hoskins* advice to her 
on this subject, is so rational, that it is best given in his own words : — 
" I shall not discourse to any, the resolution your Ladyship is taking 
" concerning Mr. Watkins, but I heard before that he was apprehen- 
" sive of it J I understood formerly ffom your Ladyship that it would 
" be an uneasy thing to you, to part with any of your servants, but 
" intending frugality, it will be necessary to lessen your family, 
*^ especially your oiBficers, and those that are most chargeable." 
*' .« .« #• « » « « ..« 

" I don't know all your Laydship's servants, nor the qualifications of 
" aiiy of them ; but if Mr. Watkins' business be .only the expense of 
^^ your household, surely it is -not so difficult, and frequent reckonings 
" will make it easier and secure your Ladyship. It requires a man 
" of much honesty, rather than parts. My meaning hereby is, not 
"to advise your 'Ladyship to live beneath your quality, but me thinks 
" it is beneath nobody to keep no more than they have business for : 
" — 'Tis the way to save trouble as well as charge, arid to have 
", business better done. I am -of your Ladyship's opinion, that he 
" never dared say that to his Lord you have been- told, how vainly so- 
" ever he might pretend it I have heard indeed, that he kept such 
" company as no man in common discretion in his place would have 
" ck>ne, whatever his inclinations were ; but I know not how truly I 
" was informed. Your Ladyship need not mention all the reasons 
"that move you to part with him, especially those that will bring oh 
" you the trouble offending and proving, and make an angry parting ; 
" but since youi Laydabip does so charitably fore-cast for him the 



^^ opportunitj of gettipg into Lord Gftinsborough's service^ ydli eaii^ 
<^ &r that €tnd, butibr a little while dday giving him warnings*' 

. In the doae of the same letter, he says, <M am much pleased to 
^ hear your Ladyship so resolved to follow your business. Yout 
^^ Ladyship will require less help than most others, and are so much 
*< valued, that there is nobody of worth but will be glad to serve you. 
<< Nothing but your sorrows can hinder you doing all that is to be 
^^ done ; and give me leave, Madam, as often as it comes in my way, 
^^ to mind your Ladyship, that the hopes your dear Lord had, that 
^^ you would bear his loss with magnanimity, and nothing would be 
^^ wanting to his children, loosened all the hold this world had d 
« him.'' 

« I am, with sincerity, 

" Your Ladyship's, &c. &c." - 

Having been some time at Wobum with her, in Mwch 1684, he 
•ays, (after treating of business,) ^<. I wish I could find your Ladyship 
^^ had a little more overcome your mighty grief; to see how it had 
^« wasted your body, how heavy it lay upon your mind, and how 
<< hardly you struggled with it, made, me melancholy all the time I 
« was.at Woborn." **#♦*« 

^< At all times and places, I shall sadly reflect on your Ladyship, and 
<V pray that God would comfort you, and lift up your drooping 
".spirit." 

In the April following, after some details and arrangements about 
a.new legal manager of her aftkirs, as steward of her Bloomsbuiy 
property, whom Mr. Hoskins had sought out for her, he continues : 
*^ I do indeed wish well to your Liadyship's aftairs, but what most 
". concerns me is, to see you so ovOTwhelmed with grief. I should 
^^ not doubt their good success were you not so much oppressed with 
^ that : it pities me to see how hard you struggle with it, and how 
^< doubtful it is which will overcome. G)ntinue, good Madam, to 
^ do your utmost^ the more you strive the more God. will help: 
" All the little services that I have done^ or can do, your Xiadydnp, 
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<^ aee not wortli half the notice you take of thenu I iuaa troubled 
^^ when I consider how little I oould do ; for you in that great occAsiXm$ 
^ and any confidence you have in me, or opportunity yoki give me of 
^ sarvtng you, lays the obligation on my side. There cafinot be a 
^' greater pleasure in the world than to serve a person I so mw^ 
^ value^ both on your own account, and upon his of whoni you were 
^^ so deplorably bereft." (1) 

These and other letters, inform nis that &om the time she left 
London in August 1683, she remained at Woborn till the following 
Spring, struggling in the midst of a sorrowing family^ widi her own 
deeper atid more peculiar affliction. Her children, at the time of 
their father's death, were hardly of an age to feel their loss, still less 
to i^preciate the blessing remaining to them in their mother. Har 
son was an infant not three years old, and her daughters, at the age 
of nine, and of seven, rather made her ^^ heart shrink," (as she bersdf 
owns,) from the recollection of the pleasure their father took in their 
society, than that it oould afford much relief to hersel£ But in her 
children h^ duties to her husband were now concentrated, and from 
her children she looked for the only motives which could at present 
reconcile her to live, or in future interest her in life. 

During this winter we find she had determined to occupy hersdf 
nfudi with their early education. In a letter addressed to . her fh>m 
Bumet, in February 1684, he says, <^ I am very gkd you mean to 
^ employ so much of your time in the education of your. cMkhreii 
^ that they shall need no other governess ; for, as it is the greatest 
^ part of your duty, so it will be a noble ^tertainment to you, and 
^ the best divernon and cure of your wounded and wasted q[Hrit" 

This counsel she seems to have pursued ; for ihere is no indication 
of > her daughters having ever been separated from hor, or ever havii^ 



(1) Mr. Hoakias died several years before Lady Russdh He left one only diild, a 
daughter and heiress, who jiuurried, in 1718, William Marquis of Hartington, Lady 
RtisseH's graddion. 
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had any other instructress/ To Dr. FitzwilUam/dhLe particularly 
indulges herself at this time^ in dwelling on the oppressed stafie 
of her mipd ; because, without reproving her grief, he was always 
guaifding her against the offisice to Heaven of over-4ndulgencie in: it: 
She telis him : ^ If, in the multitude of those sorrows that possess 
^< ihy soul, I find any ' refreshments, though, alas ! such are but 
" momentary, it is by casting ofi^ some of my crowded thoughts, to 
<< compassionate friends, siich as deny' not to weep with those that 
" weep." ' And she afterwards says : " The liberty I take when I 
<< write to you, gratifies much more my weary mind than the matter 
" one fills up paper with, to others." At the same time she invites^ 
and encourages him to continue the same habit of exhortation iuid 
reproof to her. " I. am glad I have so expressed myself to you, as 
** to fix you in resolving to continue the course you have begun with 
" me, which is, to set before me plainly, my duty on all hands." 
And adds : " I will say for myself, I am very confident I shall ever 
** so take -either reproof, caution, or advice of a friend, in such a 
^ manner as I shall never lose a friend for acting the part of one 
"tome." ; . ; . 

She thus valiantly combats her ever-recuxring sorrow by every 
rational means in her power, and appears indeed to have had a 
jealousy that it should be relieved by any of the ordinary applications 
to ordinal^ ills, or that she should owe the cure of such distinguished 
affliction,' to any lesser means than those of reason and religion. 

" It is possible I grasp at too much of this kind for a spirit so 
<* broke \iy affliction ; for I am so jealous that time, or necessity, the 
" ordinary abaters of all violent passions, (nay, even employment or 
" company of such friends as I have left,) should do thaj;, my religion 
" or reason oaght to do, as makes me covet the beist advices, and use 
<< all methods to obtain such a relief as I can ever hope for: a 
" silent submission to this severe and terrible providence, without 
<* .any inefieQtive unwillingness to bear what I must siifier j and such 
" a victory over myself, that when once allayed, immoderate passions 
<< may not be apt to break out again upon fresh occasions and acci- 



" .dents, offeriogtQ my memory that dear ojbject of my desires which 
" mu«t happen every, day, I may say every hour, of the longest life 
" I can live, that so, when I must return into the w;orld, so far as to 
^^ act that part is incumbent upon me in faithfulness to him I owe as 
^^ much as can be due to man, it may be with greater strength of 
" spirits, and grace to live a stricter life of holiness to my God/' - 

In spite of her excellent resolutions, her duties, and her 'occu>- 
pations, her wound was of a nature to mock all consolations but those 
applied by the lenient hand of time, assisted by the quieting as* 
surances of her own conscience. Even these we find in this first 
period of her sufferings, were sometimes unavailing in defending her 
from dreadful and disturbing doubts as to the past She says to 

Dr. Fitzwilliam, in April 1684 : " Then I find reflections troubling 

" me as omissions of one sort or other, 'that if either greater persua- 
" sions had been used, he had gone away ; or some errors at the trial 
^^ amended, or other applications made, he might have been acquitted; 
" and so yet have been in the land of the living; (though I discharge 
^' not these things as faults upon myself, yet as aggravations to my 
^^ sorrows ;] so that not being certain of our time being appointed, 
^^ beyond which we cannot pass, my heart shrinks to think his time 
^^ possibly was shortened by unwise management. * I believe I do ill 
" td torment myself with such unprofitable thoughts." (1) 

" Such unprofitable thoughts," however, she never allowed to 
distract her mind from the performance of any obvious or immediate 
duty. 

In the spring of 1684, she had proposed going to Stratton, for the 



(!) The author considers it unnecessary to apolpgize for these frequent, citations 
fh)m the Published Xletters, as no account of the fceh'ngs of another's mind can be so inter- 
esting as that given by themselves. And most readers, it is believed, will agree with 
what Burnet, in his own uncouth style, says of that of Lady Russell. ^^ You have so 
*< strange a way of expressing yourself, that I sincerely acknowledge my pen is apt to drop 
<^ from my hand when I begin writing to y(>u, for I am very sensible I cannot rise sp to 
" your strain " Published Letters, p. 1 7- . . 



Irarpbsfe of eiaihMing sbtne papers, and finally a^lhig th<^ triiat 
already mentioned for her sister Lady Elizabeth NoeFs children. 
^ Her feelings on the prospect of revisiting this scene of her lost 
happiness are best expressed by herself ^^ I am entertaining some 
^ thoughts of going to that now desolate place, Stratton, for a few 
^ days, where I must expect new amazing reflections at first, it being 
^ a place where I have lived in sweet and full content, considered 
^ the condition of others, and thought none deserved my envy* 
^ But I must pass no more such days on earth ; however, places are 

• indeed nothing. Where can I dwell, that his figure is not present 

• to me ? Nor would I have it otherwise ; so I resolve that shall be 

• no bar, if it proves requisite for the better acquitting any obligation 
•* on me.'' 

This ^ obligation" was delayed for the present, by the sickness and 
death of the Countess of Bedford (1), which took place on the lOth of 
May, at Wobum, and by the subsequent illness of her own infant son. 
The dreadful anxiety she suffered on this last occasion was of use to 
her mindi By proving to her that she had yet something to lose. 
With her usual reason, as well as piety, she thanks Heaven for having 
•* removed a threatened blow, which must have quickened my sorrows, 
" ff not added to them, the loss of my poor boy. He has been ill, and 
" God has let me see the folly of my imaginations, which made me 

• apt to conclude I had nothing lefl, the deprivation of which could 
^ be matter of much anguish, or its possession of any considerable 
" refreshment. I have felt the falseness of the first notion, for I 
^ know not how to part with tolerable ease from the littlfe creature ; 
<^ I desire to do so of the second, and that my thankfulness for the 
*^ real blessing of these children may refresh my labouring, weary 
" mind with some joy and satisfaction, at least in my endeavours to 



(I) Anne Carr, daughter of Robert Can*, Earl of Somerset, by FranceSi daughter of the 
Earl of Su£Eblk, the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex. 



'< do thatpftrttowirdi them^ theirimflk fWr.iiiirf.tena^y €^h^. ^^mM 
^ Bot'iiave omitted/' . , 

hi this same letter' <to Dr. FitzwiUi^Wi we learn^ that sHe l^ad 
indulged herself at this time in visiting the.vfiult which cpntained the 
maainsof her Lord. 1(1 ) The mannec in which she mentions this 
eireiimstanee) vod afwlogizea for it, makes it as impossible for us to 
Uamefaei^ as it was for her pious correspondent She.teUs him,-vr 
^ I had considered, I went not to seek the living ftmong tl\e d^acL J 
<< knew I should not see him any more, wherever I went, and had 
^ made a covenant with myself, not; to hreak out in unreasonable 
^ fruitless passion, but quicken my contemplation, whither the nobler 
^ part was fled, to a country afar 0% wh«e no earthly power bears 
" any sway, nor can put an end to a happy society." (2) 

Insteadof her intended journey to Stratton, which she meant to 
have made alone, she removed from Woburn in the end of June, to 
Totteridge in Hertfordshire, for change of air for her boy, and for the 
nearer neighbourhood of a London physician. She carries with her 
her eldest girl, leaving the younger at Woburn with her grandfather. 
A letter of his to Lady Russell at this period, from its lively and 
pious expression of anxiety and affection both for the child and herself) 
tnust have been gratifying to her warmly affectionate heart 

« Woburn, this 7th July, 1684/*, 
. " Dearest Daughter, 
'^ There is nothing in this world can come so welcome to me, as to 
•* hear of increase of hopes, that God Almighty will be so infinitdy 
^ good and gracious unto me, as to give unto my fervent prayers^ that 
^ dear child, which if it be his good and pleasure to grant to ee 
^^ unworthy a creature as I am, I shall look upon it adltlie days of my 
^^ life as the greatest temporal blessing can be bestowed upon met«id 
^ that will supply and make up in a great measure the other greiA 



(1) At Chenies in BockiDgfaamaUii^ * . (^} Pttbliihed Lcttofi, p. S9. 
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^ aAictions and crosses he has been pleased to kjr upon me' Bear 
*^ daughter, I look upon it as a good sign the holding up of his head, 
^^ that the humour is gone, which I believe was the cause of- the 
•^ hanging down of his head. I pray Christ Jesus to give such a 
^ blessing unto the means, that I may have every day more and more 
" hopes of seeing that day of rejoicing, in enjoying your company and 
" his here again, which is the constant and fervent prayer of my soul 
" unto my gracious God." 

♦ * * * » * ♦ »'* 

" So, hopinjg to hear of some comfortable tidings by the bearer of 
" that dear little one, being full of prayers and fears for him and you, 
<< I rest with all the kindness in the world, which I am sure I shall do 
" to my last breath, 

" Your most affectionate 

" Father and Friend 

" to command,'^ 
<< Bedford." 

" My dear love and blessing to my dear boy and Mrs. RaehaeL 
*^ I am much cheered with Mrs. Karterine's company : she is often 
** with me, and l^oks very well." (1) 

Their prayers were granted, and during the course of the summer the 
boy was restored to health. A project of going from Totteridge to 
Stratton, in September, is again put off by the proposed removal of the 
court to Winchester, where Charles occasionally resided in autumn, for 
the convenience of field sports. The near neighbourhood of Stratton 
would probably at this time have made the presence of its melan- 
choly inhabitant as offensive to the court, as an intercourse with 
the court could have been to Lady Russell herself. She therefore 
returned from Totteridge to Woburn, in September, and soon after 
announces to Dr. Fitzwilliam her resolve " to' try that desolate 

(1) Devonshire MSS. 
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^^ habitation tof mine in London this winter. The. doctors agree it 

'^ IS the best place for my boy, and I have no argument to balance 

*^ that, nor could take the resolution to see London till that was 

" urged ; but by God's permission I will try how I can endure 

'" that place j in thought, a place of terror to me : but I know, if 

•** sorrow had not another root, thai will vanish in a few days.'' Of 

her feelings on the nearer approach of her intended return to London, 

she must be again her own interpreter. She writes to Dr. Fitzwiliiam, 

in November, from Woburn — "I have, you find, Sir, lingered out 

" my time, and I think none will wonder at it, that will reflect the 

" place I am going to remove to, was the scene of so much lasting 

" sorrow to me, and where I acted so unsuccessful a part for the 

" preservation of a life, I could sure have laid down mine to have 

** continued. 'Twas, Doctor, an inestimable treasure I did lose, and 

" with whom I had lived in the highest pitch of this world's felicity. 

^' But having so many months mourned the substance, I think 

" (by God's assistance) the shadows will not sink me." 

She removed to London soon after the date of this letter. The 
death of Charles the Second, and the accession of James, in the 
February following, were events by no means indifferent to Lady 
Russell. Almost every previous and subsequent measure of govern- 
ment was in some manner connected with her own misfortune, or 
had served to recall it' In the bitterness of her heart, during, the 
second anniversary of her Lord's suffering, she says, " Sure never 
" any poor creature, for two whole years together, has had more 
" awakers to quicken and revive the anguish of its soul, than I have 
"had." 

The death of Algernon Sydney ; the trial of Mr. Hampden ; the 
enormous fine consequent upon it, and the lesser fines levied upon 
those who had attempted to justify Lord Russell's memory ; all these 
circumstances, in addition to the recent failure and execution of 
Monmouth, powerfully conspired to destroy her resolution of not 
" breaking off that bandage, which," as she expresses herself, " time 
" would lay over my wound.*' 



The rafldotiona suggested to h»r by MbiHiiouth^'f ^Atwipt are. te 
itlidnal^ and probabl j give so Inie a picture of the dia^acter of her 
Lord, as well as that of the circumstances in whiqh he was involved^ 
that they are as well entitled to form a part of the history of her oouniryi 
as of that of her mind. <^ I take this kte wild attempt to be a new 
^^ project) not depending on, or being linked in the least to, any former 
^^ design ; if there was then any real one^ which I am satisfied was 
^^ not, no more dian (my own Ix>rd confessed) talk, and it is possi*- 
^^ ble that talk going so far aa io consider if a remedy to supposed 
^^ evils ^ might be sought, how it could be found But as I was 
^^ saying, if all this late attempt was entirdy new, yet the suspicion 
^ my Lord must have lain under would have been great ; and some 
^^ circumstances, I do confess, must have made his part a hard one» 
^f So that &om the deceitfulness of the heart, or want of true si^t in 
^ the directive faculty, what would have followed, God only knows. 
^^ From Uie frailty of the will I should have feared but little evil; for 
^^ he had so just a soul, so firm, so good, he could not warp from sudi 
f^ principles that were so, unless misguided by his understanding, and 
^^ that his own, not another's ; for I. dare say» as he could discern, he 
^ never went into any thing considerable upon the mere submission 
^^ to any one'a particular judgment Now his own, I know, he could 
<« never have framed to have thouj^t well of the late actings, and 
^^ therefore most probably must have sat loo^e from them. But I am 
^afraid, his excellent heart, had he lived, would have been often 
^^ pierced, from the time his life was taken away to this." (1) 

. Afler die suppression of this. *5. wild attempt" of Monmouth's, the 
rapid strides of James towards the subversion of the religion and go- 
veri^mdQt c^ his country, were not unmarked by Lady Rui^elL 
We find' her reading all.tlie principal political works of the day, 
convinced of the mischief and confusion likely to ensue ; and refev* 
ring every ithiogrwidi a melancholy constancy of feelings to their mas- 



(i) Published Letter^ p46»*' 






MM^ey/ iMproachiii^ heneif with still mouraiag the iditence of oi^ 
WfaiBMe iriirta^ would have led to nothing but suflSairing in suchde^ 
ftfaved and melanfiholy times. 

^ The new scenes of each day make me often conclude myself veiy 
^ told of temper and Tei»on, that I still shed tears of sorrow^and not 
^^ df joy, that so good a man is safe landed on the happy shodre o£ 4 
<^ blessed eternity. Doubtless he is at rest; though I find t$ohA 
^ without him, so true a partner he was in all my joys and griefs* I 
<* trust the Almighty will pass by this my infirmity^ I speak k in 
^ respect to the world, from whose enticing delights I can now be 
^ better wea&edi I was too rich in possessions whilst I possessed 
^ him. All relish now is gona" * * : * • # * « 
^ In the mean time, I endeavour to suppress all wild imaginations 
^ a melancholy fancy is apt to let in, and say, with the man in the 
^ Oospel, ^ I believe, help thou my unbelief.' " 

She* was this year detained unwillingly in London till the b^tn- 
ning of August, by the expected arrival of heriind^ M. de Ruvigny, 
hisAvife, and a niece^ Mademoiselle de Cir6, who aocompanied them 
from France. This young lady was unfortunately seized by the amall- 
poK in London, and died in Lady Russell's house. 

After removing her own children first to their gnndfiith^'s in 
London (1), and then carrying them down to Wobum, she returned 
to comfort her afflicted uncle, and to take, what she conceived woold 
be, a last leave of ^ as kind a relation, and as zealous, tender a friend 
as ever any body had.*' (2) M. de Ruvigny must be said to have well 
deserved these epithets on the piut of Lady Russell, as his principal 
and only business in England seems to have been, the solicitaticm of 
James the Second for the removal of the attainder of Lord Russett 
from his dbildren. 

Among the MSS. at Wobum are preserved copies, in Laify 
iUisseirs hand-writing of two letters of Ruvigny to the King, and 
notes of several conversations with his ministers, Hyde and Go- 

(1) Bedford House, in the Strand. (2) Published Letters^ p. 69. 
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dxflphin, on the sufc^ect of this favour, . which seems to have, always 
been promised in a very illusory, manacr. . Among these, papers .is 
one endorsed by Lady Russell — " Some discourse upon a visit from 
the Lord Treasurer (J3^^) to me." * 

.'She tells him how much M. de Ruvigny had praised the Lord 
TreasAirer's kind assistance to him: that after her misfortunes and 
what she has felt, she shall certainly complain of no other dis 
appointment: that however she seconded her uncle's endeavours, 
except he. had moved in this matter, she had certainly let it rest. 

The Lord Treasurer tells her that Ruvigny ^< had seemed to have 
'^set the eJBTecting it much on his heart, and with the greatest kind- 
<^ ness to me imaginable. I told my Liord I believed it, and .indeed 
^*.the friendship was so surprising, his Lordship knew very well the 
'^ world imputed his coming to England to some other cause, or. at 
" least, thought he had been earnestly invited to it, for the last I 
^f positively affirmed he had not been, but as to the first, it was too 
" .d^p for me to judge of." * * . ♦ ♦ * 

<^ At the same time, I am sure nothing can be done Jbr me now, that 
<^ can diminish, or to me, that can augment what I feel." * * 
" I do assure your Lordship I have much more care to make my 
^<i children worthy to be great, than to see them so. I will do what 
" I can they may deserve to be so, and then quietly wait wh^t will 
^' follow. That I am very solicitous, I confess, to do my duty in 
'^ such a manner to the children of one I owe as much as can b^due 
^< to man, that if my son lives, he may not justly say hereafter, 
^<' that if he. had. had a mother less ignorant, or less negligent, he had 
<^ not then been to seek for what, perhaps, he may then have a mind 
« to have." (1) 

On M. de Ruvigny's return to France, she rejoined lier childresi at 
Woburn, where she continued till the Christmas following, professing 
to remain with Lord Bedford as long as he shall desire their compaoyl 



(1) Bedford MS& 
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^ So whether I will come bfefixe him^ <n: make one emnpMiy^ i 
^^ ^ow not: he shall please^ himself; for I have no williii itliese 
^ matters, nor can like one thing or wayihefcter than anotiier^ if the 
^ use and conveniences be alike to the young creatures ; whose 
^* service is all the busmess I have in this woiid" 

The trial: and acquittal of Lord Dehmere, in January 1686^ is' a 
new cause of recurrence to her own harder &te x with.flie fediogs 
suggested by it, Ae in vain reproadies hersel£ 

<^ Wh^i I should rejoice with them that do rgoice, I seek a com^ 
^ to weep in. I find I am capable of lio more gladness ; but e^ry 
^ new circumstance,— die very comparing my night of sorrow aft^ 
^' sudi a day, with theirs of joy, does, from a reflection of cme kind 
^ or other, rack my uneasy mind* Though I am fiir from wishing 
^ the close of theirs like mine, yet I cannot refrain giving some time 
^< to lament mine was not like ^eirs." 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes by Lewia XIV«, the number 
of Protestants, fugitives for oonsdence-sak^ who arrived kk En^and, 
the cruelties exercised against those who were not liicky enough to 
get away, and the severe regulations made to prevent their esoape^ 
produced, this year, the liveliest sensatioii in England* The efiects 
which these events had on the general feeling of the country have 
not, perhaps, been allowed theur due weight among the eanses which 
led directly to the Revolution : a Revolution which, profiting by the 
experience of the Rebellion, correcting the negligence and omisaiotts 
of the 'Restoration, preserviiog all that was good in our previous 
government, and discarding much of the evil, finaHy established a 
system of institutions the least dependent on the individual ehajcacfatts 
of men that had then been witnessed, and, consequently, a scheme of 
polity, which more than a centory's experience in trying ^nd difficult 
times, has proved to be the best ever yet imagined for the govern- 
ment of men in an advanced period of civilisation. 

Nothing could be more unlucky for the views of James, nor more 
unfavourable to his zealous ardour for the propagation of his religioBy 
than this striking ecsample, brought so near homct of what mi^^t be 

f 



ks peMeGuting i^irit imder a despotic Friaoef nucsed in its exclusive 
principles. James had been obliged^ however unwillingly^ to consent 
that a brief should be read in all the Protestant congregations of 
England in bdialf of their suflfering brethren from France. (1) To 
this brief his Chancellor, Jeffiies^ tniey as keeper of the King's con- 
science, to what he knew were its real feelings, twice delayed to 
put the seal, and afterwards made the qualifications necessary to 
partake of the charity so many, and their observance so strict, that 
few could avail themisielves of it 

The effect of these transactions on the truly Christian mind of Lady 
Russell may be easily guessed, and are confirmed to us by the manner 
in which she had previously expressed herself to Dr. Fitzwilliam, 
as to the qualities she required in a domestic chaplain. ^^ I approve 
^ with you the Church of England, — the best Church and best offices 
^^ and services in it upon the fitce of the earth that we know of. But, 
<f Sir, I shall covet one so moderate, as not to be impatient and 
<^ passionate agunst all such as cannot think so too; but of such a 
<< temper as to be able to converse peaceably with sudi as may have 
<^ freedom in my fiimily, though not of it, without giving offence, and 
^^ I take it to be the best way <^ gaining good people to our 
« opinions." (2) 

i Her letters, at this period, are full of horror at the accounts which 
every post brought from France, of the persevering folly of Lewis XIV., 
in attempting to dragoon his subjects into his own faith. The 
contemptuous pity with which she speaks of his conduct and senti- 
mdnts (3), forms a singular contrast to the language of excessive and 
inflated panegyric, with which he was addressed. on this in&tuated 
measure, not only by his dependent courtiers, but even by those 
whose genius and talents illustrated his reign, and by some, on whose 



, (l) It wa3 on this occasion that Tillotson, then Dean of Canterbury, said to Dr. Beve- 
rldge, who refused to read the brief in the cathedral, as contrary to the Rubric, <^ Doctor, 
Dbctor^ charity is abdve-Rubrics." 

' (2): PobWsbfidv Letters, p.2i. . (3) Publiriied Leiteft, pL^S. 
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-pure' mind and aouiid jiidgmeiif, iJie prejtidioeB of the tunm ind c^ 
their rdigion, seem alone to have cast a doiid. (1) 

Lady Russell now saw the uncle^ from whom she had so lately 
parted as for the last time, once.again in England The great age of 
M^ de Ruvigny did not prevent him from availing himself of the 
especial permission he had obtain^ from the favour of Lewis XIV., 
to remove himself and family to England. Early in this year. Lady 
Russell talks of going to see him at Greenwich, where he had esta^ 
blished himself, and where his residence probably attracted that of 
many poorer fugitives. Mr. Evelyn, in his Diary, mentions, that he 
assisted at a French sermon, in Ghreetiwich Church, ^ to a congregatioh 
^ of above a hundred French refugees, of which M. de Ruvigny was 
<< the chief,'* and for whom he had obtained the use of the Parish 
Church, afber the English service was over. 

Among these refugees, Lady Russell, with her usual good sense, is 
disposed to look for some one to place about her son, now between 
five and six years old, to secure to him an early knowledge of the 
French language. His grandfitther, it seeihs, thought the boy too 
young <^ to be put to leam in earnest," which would be the case with 
a tutor ; but Lady Russell, although professing her intention ^^ ever 
^* to take Lord Bedford along in all concerns of the child," yet says, 
^< I think perhaps to overcome my Lord in that, and assure him he 
<^ shall not be pressed. But I am much advised, and indeed inclined, 
^^ if I could be fitted to my mind, to take a Frenchman; so I 
<< shall do a charity, and profit the chfld also, who should leam 
<^ French. Here are many scholars come over, as are of all kinds, 
'^ Gk)d knows." (2) With this anxious and rational attei\tion te 



(1) The rational and profound La Bruycr^ speaking of all that had been done by 
Cardinal Richelieu, says, ^< II y a eu du tems de reste pour entamer un ouvrage, continue 
<* ensttite, et |M^hev6 par Pan de nos plus grands et mielleurs Princes, P Extinction de 
" FHiresie.^^ — Caracteres de la Bruyere^ vol. ii. p. 54. 

(S) Published Letters, p. 90. 
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his edueation, his character^ md his oondact^ we shall find her 
following her son lliTOugh life^ v^javdless of her own fears^ anxieties, 
or in'dnlgdnoe. 

The confidence as well as respect inspired by the character of Lady 
RusseU^ was such, that all who had any daim on her, either of friend- 
ship or cminection^ were anxious to avail themselves of her advice, 
sttp{k>rt, and intervention. 

On occasion of a marriage,, which she is requested at this time to 
propose' to Lord Gainsborough for one of his daughters, she expresses 
the very natural reluctance she feels at being drawn again, for the first 
time, into the affiiirs of the world. ^^ I have just dated my letter to 
^ my Lady Digby, of Coleshill, written in answer to hers, by which she 
<^ desires me, in pursuance of a dyinjg brother's advice, and her son*s ( 1 ) 
<^ inclination, to propose to Lord Gainsborough a marriage between 
^ the present Locd, and Lady Jane. I have done it, though I wisAied 
<^ she had made choice of any other person than myself, who, desiring 
^< to know the world no more, am utterly unfit for the management 
^^ of any thing in it ; but must as I can, engage in such necessary 
*^ offices to my children, as I cannot be dispensed from, nor desire to 
^ be, since it is an eternal obligation upon me, to the memory of a 
<^ husband, to whom and to his, I have dedicated the few and sad 
^< remainder of my days/' (2) 

Among the letters in this collection, will be found one addressed to 
her by Mr. Howe (3), stating to her the probability of an advantage^' 
ous marriage for the Earl of Bedford's (then) eldest son, Mr; 
Edward Russell. By the manner in which Mr. Howe ^presses 
himself, we learn the ^eat weight Lady Russell's opinion was likely 



( 1 ) Afterwards distinguislied by the honourable appellation of the Good Lord Digbjf, 

(2) Pttblisbed Letters, pi 90. 

(3) The Rev. John Howe was a dissenting minister. He had been Chapllun to' 
Cromw^, and was afterwards a great friend of Tillotson^s. He was a good orientalist 
understood several modem languages, and was one of the most learned writers among the 
Dissenters. See Granger's Biographical History, vol. iii. p. 2t9. 
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to have with the Lndyy although persoaallj a stxaoger to her^ aadtb^ 
aitire confidrace reposed in h&t judgment by all the firienda of the 
Bedford family. Her answer proves how much efhe deserved if;. The 
marriage iti question took place 8€km afterwards with much happiness 
to both parties. 

Lady Russell's active friendship as well as patient courage^ wer^ 
within two years after this date rewarded by a proposal of mfuii^^ 
for her own daughter^ which must have been singularly gratifying to 
every feeling of her heart, which die herself calls ** a glimmering pf 
^^ light I did not look for in nty dark day/' 

I^rd Cavendish^ the gai^x>u3 and active fiiend of Lord KusseJJ^ 
who had shared his private frietidahip, as well as political sentii^eiitS) 
who had gallantly proposed taking his place in the Tower, and 
favouring his escape by a diange of dothesi — Lord Cavendish, now 
become Earl of Devonshire (1), faithful to the memory, and attached 



(1 ) This is the same person who» not long before^ had been fined by the Court eC King^s 
Bench in the sum of thirty thdusatid poands, for having given a bb^ to Colvnel Cis)p^eri 
in the King's presence-chamber at Whitehall. Although a peer^ the time-sen^g judg^ 
of James's Court of King's Bench had committed him to prison, until ^e payment of this 
enormous fine. He contrived to escape firom a confinement, which we may suppose was 
not v^ry strictly guarded, and retired to Chatsworth, Irom whendehe Addnessed tlie followj- 
ing spirited letter, explanatory of his conduct, to Lord Middleton, then Secretary of 
State. 

« My Lord, 
<^ About three weeks since, I was obliged- to make a jocfmey into tfae country^ as wttU te 
my health, as to look after my own privaste a&irs, still vettfldiigandpa^g Ihralbdgiiigiii 
the prisoa, which X hope may iree liOM from the imputdion>of an escape* Since that, the 
Lord'Chanoetior {Jeffries) {who I conceive has, regularly, no&iiig to do in thisnuiiter, it 
bebg foTMgn to his jurisdiction) has not only reviled the Marshal of the King's Beoeh 
with the most opprobrious language, and threatened to hang him^.bitt likewise pracared a 
warrant to be sent after me^ signed by a puny {puUne) Jtt^^^hieb ywk Ldfdak^ very 
well knows is not of force all over England. Bat bad it been -sigo^ l|y mjr.Lord Chief 
Justice himself, I cannot but insist upon that, which I take to be the right of all the peers 
of England^ not to be imprisoped for debt, t thiqk I have pretty well showed my 
readiness to submit to His Miyesl^s plettiure in all things that concern myself alone ; but 
hope His Mf^esi^y in his justice wiU allow the ^jpreat stt9is which my &ther lepV and was 
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tathe rekhains of iiis friend, proposed to unite their children by the' 
niftrriage of his son with Lord Russell's eldest daughter. 

The extreme youth of the parties (1) made it an afiair to be first 
treated between their parents, which indeed was generally the case 
in the marriages of the young nobility at the times of which we are 
speakihg. In the present instance, when much property was to be 
settled on both sides, and where the parties were too young to live 
together, the delays in the final arrangement of their union were 
only troublesome to their parents. Lady Russell mentions, more 
than once, her perpetual occupation with lawyers, and the slowness 
with which the treaty of marriage cl-eeps on. ^ I have," she says, 
^ a well-bred Lord to deal with, yet inflexible, if the point is not to 
" his advantage.'* And excuses her delays in answering letters, by 
saying : — ^* But in earnest I am in a great and constant hurry to do 
'* my duty to ray child, and to my firiend, sister Margaret Russell ; 
" which, by God's grace, I design to do as cordially as to my children. 
" I meet with many difficulties in both, yet in my girl's there is no 
*^ stop, but such as the former settlements cause, which (from any 
^^ thing we can leam of yet) will hinder a conclusion till he is 
« sixteen." (2) 

While Lady Russell was experiencing all the delays of the law in 
the settlement of the affairs of her family, James II. seemed deter- 



bound in for the King, hb fiedier, (not to mention the loss of his estate for many years,) to 
bei at least, as just a debt as any that may arise from the late scandalous judgment giyen 
against me by the Court of Ku^s Bench. I am yet to leam in what I have given His 
Majesty any just cause of ofifence^ and must not forget that I was very moderate^ at a 
time, when a oNrtain bawling lawyer I could name was very violent. My Lord, I beg the 
&vour of your Lordship, to, acquaint His Majesty with the contents of this letter, and to 
excuse this trouble from, &c &cJ* Dev. MSS. 

(1) She was 14, and he not 16 years old. 

(2) The marriage here alluded to, was between Lady Margaret Russell and Lord 
Strafford. It did not take place, from some insurmountable difficulties about the settle- 
ment of his affiiirs. But in a letter from him to I^rd Halifiix on the subject, he expresses 
himself << particularly obliged to Lady Russell on the matter we have written of.'* 
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mined to abridge their tedious operations in the conduct of the 
affairs of the public, by substituting the more expeditious prooeaa 
of prerc^ative. It is unnecessary to d.well here on .the politieal 
measures of this eventful, and never*to-be-^orgotten period. Lady 
Russell, we see by her letters (1), marked, with an anxious and 
sorrowing eye, the progress of those principles from which she had 
herself so cruelly suffered. 

When Dykevelt arrived in England^ at the b^innmg of this year, 
as MinistOT Plenipotentiary from the States of Holland, he was parti- 
cularly charged to wait on Lady Kussell. She has herself preserved 
notes of an interview which must have been so grateful to her 
feelings. 

He told her he came by express, order of the Prince and Princess 
of Orange to condole .with her on her loss, and assure her of the 
lively interest they took in it, both as having a great and just regard 
for the two £iniilies to whidi she belonged; and as oonsidering her 
Lord's death as a gjreat blow to. the interests of the Protestant 
religion ; assuring her, at the same. time, there was nothing in. their 
power they were not ready do, eidier &r Jh^rself or^ her son. 
Mr. Dykevelt declared that he did not deliver this message in ,his 
private capacity, but that he was charged with it as a public minister. 
He afterwards added much of the high value and esteem the Prince 
and Princess had ever had of the private character of Lord RusaeU ; 
and as a mark of what every body must have thought of his suffering, 
told her that when it was maationed 9t the table of King Jame».'s 
Minister, at the Hague, Skeltoh himself had said: ^< The King indeed 
^ has taken the life of one man, but has lost that of thousands by 
^* it." It is to be regretted that Lady Russeirs letter of tbwiks to 
the Princess of Orange for this distinguished ^tentlon, is not to be 
found, as it produced from the Princess an answer in warmer ex- 



(1) Published Letters, passim. 
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pceasioDa of firiendihip and atteehnMOt flian she was aocnstomed 
to uae. (1) 

. In June of this year Lady Russdl makes her long-mtended visit to 
Sitratton. Her anticipation of the feelings she was lilcely to expet* 
rimce on returning, for the first time, to that plac^ seem to have 
lessened none of Hieir ppigna^qr. She describes he:seif as ^ indeed 
^' brimfull with the memory of that unfortunate and miserable chai^ 
f^.m my own condition, since I lived regularly here before. The poor 
<^ children are weU pleased to be a little while in a new placet 
f^ ' ignorant how madbi better it has been both to me and them ; yet I 
*' 4hon^t I fi>und Rachael not insensible ; and I could not Irat he 
'^ content with it in my own mind. Those whose age can afford 
^ them miy remembnnce, should, methinks, have some solemn 
^ thou^ts for so irrepaiable a loss to themselves and family ; though 
^^ after that, I would cherish a cheerful temper in them, with all the 
*' industry I can ; for sure we please our Maker best, when we take 
*< all his providaices with a cheerfid spirit" (3) 

We have here again a striking instance of the admirable temper of 
Lady RusselFs mind, anxious to prevent her own unhappy fate from 
influencing the character and happiness of those who were farther 
removed from its effects ; and justly conceiving that the sorrows of 
human life- are intended to purify and elevate the mind, not to 
depress and weaken it These prindples she not <miy profiassed, hut 
{practised. In a letter from Stratton, written at this time, aad the day 
•befoie the anniversary of her Lord's arrest, she says, ^ To-morrow^ 
^ being Sunday, I purpose to sanctify it^ if my griefs unhallow it not 
^^ by unprofitable passion/' And hpw does she purpose to sanctify 
It? Not by Pharisaical observances— not by excessive indulgence 
in sorrow; but by a new exertion over her own feelings, by resolving 
^^ After having given some hours to privacy m the morning, to live 
^ in my house as on other days, doing my best to be tolerably com- 



(I) See Pobliflbed Letters, p. 132. (2) Publkhed Letten, p. 129. 
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<f posed, ft i« myfirst trt(d$ Iblr all these sad years^ Iliavedfe^nied' 
<' with seeing any body, or till late at night Sometimes t could nof 
^ tLVoid'lhafy without a singularity I do not afiecU There are three 
^ days .1 like to give up to reflection ; the day in which my Lord 
^ was parted from his family, that of his trial, and the day he was 
^released from all the evils of this perishing world.'' 
< Lady Russell remained at Stfatton with her children till the end of 
this year. On her removal to town, she expresses herself in the same 
strain, of the occupation now given her by her daughter's proposed 
marriage, of her business with lawyers, and many other worldly en-» 
gftgements. <^ I would fein be delivered from them, conclude ray 
^ affairs, and so put some period to that inroad. methinks I make in 
*^ my intended manner of living the rest of my days on earth. But 
^ Ihope my duty will always prevail over the strongest: inclination I 
^' have. I believe to assist my yet helpless children is my .business^ 
^> whieh makes me take many dinner's abroad^ and'do^of that natdre 
^ many things, the performance of which is hard enough to a heavy 
^ and weary mind, but yet I bless God for it" :. 

After all the impediments of the law were, removed, the Jtoarriage 
was still farther delayed by the illness of the. intended bride, who 
caught the measles in the Spring of this year. At last the celebration 
took place, on the 21st June ; a season, of all others, that which Lady 
Rttsseli would least have diosen for Buch a purpose ; but she tells us, 
^ My Lord Devon hurried it off, being in great haste to go to the 
Bath ;'' find her own feelings immediately yielded to the convenience 
ofthoseofotfaersL 

The chas^nedjoy with which she saw tihe completion of her wishes 
on this subject, tad the feelings it excited, are expressed by herself in 
an affecting manner : ^ This very solemnity has afibrded roe, alas !^ 
^^ many a thought I was forced to check with all my force, they mak- 
^^ ing me too tender, though in retirement they are pleasant ; and 
*^ that way I can indulge myself in at present Sure if departed souls 
<^ know what we do, he approves of what I have done ; and it is a re^ 

g 



^f w«d vi|M» hid okUcbe^lbr hii p<itieilb6^Kii4 flO estiie lubfiaa«ion/ 
<« during his. aufl^ngd/' 

It is ieiiMnrkable> tbit the principal circumstances in the Iifi» of 
Lady Russdl are most of them connectec^ or contemporary^ #ith 
great 0Vent» in the history of her country* 

Within a week after the marriage of her daughtB*, the memohd>Ie 
trial took place of seven prelates of the dhui«h of England, who 
proved at once the strength of their faith, as well m the purity of 
dieir doctrine, by manfiiUy resisting, in spiritual mattws, not only the 
entreaties but the commands of a Priiice^ to whom, and to whose 
family^ their unshaken fidelity afterwards willingly sacrificed every 
temporal advantage. In this instance, as in many others, it was 
the privilege and the reward of a truly great and laudable action, 
to occasion a much more extensive good than that at whidi i# 
aimed. 

The quiet and respectfuU but steady resistance made by the 
bishops, drew out and exposed the obstinate bigotry of the King to 
his plans and opinions. It set an example of resistance, maccom- 
panied by violence, and anticipated the sentiments and gratitude of 
the nation for similar exertions in the state^ by the lively interest 
and enthusiastic joy manifested on the succeiss of these diampions 
^<* the church. 

juch exertions were already made; an association (1) was already 
formed, of names which are inscribed in the fastes of thisir grateful 
country. Measures were already taking, which, however they may 
have been subsequently reputed too weak by faction, and too strong 
by prerogative, have established for ever a standard to which to 
recur; a rule by which to ekimate our rights, our expectations, and 
our demands. 



(I) The ABSodation, whose members invited oyer the Prince of Orange^ was dated thc^ 
SOtli June, 1688, and was signed by the Earl of Shrewsbary, the Earl of Devonshire 
Lord Lumley, the Sishop of London, Admhral Russell^'and Mr. Henry Sidney, afker^' 
wards Lord Romney. 
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I'd €fl^ it WIS knfMffed^ tlMfc it Was support^ by someunworlhy 
characters^ 4nd furthered by some exceptionable means, is ocily say-* 
ing it ^as the work oiTtnan. When we look tothe civil and rdigioui^ 
liberty it has secured tp a great people for. above a century, wcf 
shall believe that work of man iqpproved and protected by 
Heaven. 

Lord and Lady Cavendish remained for about three weeks after 
their marriage with Lady Russell, at Southampton House, and then 
removed with her and the Earl of Bedford to Woburn. The ireli^f 
she expresses at finding herself once again in the quiet of the 
toiintry, after the hurry and business of London, in the circumstancefi^ 
in which she had lately been placed, it is a$ impossible not to enter 
into, as it is not to admire the manner in which she united to the 
sentiment of her unremovable sorrow, an exact, scrupulous, and 
cheerful discharge of her duties, and a strict watch over the effects 
which her feelings were likely to produce upon her conduct << The 
^ pensive quiet I hope for here, I think will be very grateful to my 
^^ wearied body and mind ; yet when I contemplate the fruits and 
^ labour of these last six months, it brings some comfort to my mind, 
^ as an evidence that I do not live only to lament my misfortunes, 
^< and be humbled by those heavy chastisements I have felt, and must 
'^ for ever in this life press me sorely. That I have not sunk under 
<< the pressure, has been, I hope, in mercy, that I might be better 
^ fitted for my eternal state, and form the children of a loved hus^ 
<« band, before I go hence. With these thoughts I can be hugely 
^ content to live, and the rather as the clouds seem to gather, and 
^ threaten storms, though God only knows how I may acquit myself,^ 
^ and what help I maybe, or what example I shall give to my 
^ young creatures : I mean well towards them, if I know my heart" 

These last paragraphs evidently relate to the critical state of the 
eountry* It was such as might well excite the anxiety of a less 
thoughtful mind than that of Lady Russell, as to the future fiite of all 
that was most dear to them. 

g2 



' In the montfa of Attgiiit^:Xiord Csrandiah was 4ent to:finkh bis 
educatioD by trnvdln^ on the Continent His fiiher was |HX)ba)ily. 
not sorry that he should be out of the way of the difficult scenes that 
were likely to ensue^ while he was yet too yoang to take an active 
part in them* He. was first sent to Btussells^ and from thence into 
France and Italy ; and remained above two years abroad, returning 
to Ikigitand at the end of the year 1690r 

In the mean time^ the happy issue of the measures that had been 
tak^i placed the Prince and Princess of Orange on the throne of 
£ngland. The active and honourable part borne by the heads^ both 
of the Russell and Cavendish families in these events, were aloijie 
necessary to have de^ly interested Lady Russell, independeitly of 
her own individual feelings, which we find strongly marked in all her 
letters* (1) 

She passed the remainder of this memorable year at Woburn, ex*- 
cept a visit of two days to London, in the beginning of October, 
where she mentions having ^' left all in amaze, and all talking of 
^^ the same matter/' — '< I think I fear not for myself, but I am afraid 
^^ what risk my children may run ; and if that were not, our weak 
^^ faith would furnish us with some other reason to justify our too 
" great carefulness. (2) 

In^mediately after the landing of the Prince of Orange, she says to 
Dr. Fitzwilliam : ^^ I have rambled the more {in her letter) because 
^^ one is in prudence confined not to speak of matters one is strangely 
"bent to be talking of" When we remember that two entire 
months elapsed between the landing of the Prince of Orange in this 
country, and the final departure of James, we shall feel that during 
the whole of that anxious period, it is difficult to conceive a position 
more interesting, or drcumstances more difficult, than those in which 
the persons actively concerned in this great scene were placed, be- 
tweea the bad effects of an appearance of indifference^ and too greats. 



(I) See Published Letters, passim. ^ (2) Publidied Letters, p. 174. 
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i»r ptemAtnre eagerlieBSf i?hidi might have rained' thm^g^ 

their 0|ipQiient had thrown up his. (1) At l»t, in thebegmaing.df 

.:-: '■■ ! ' ' '-' ' ;'5 /i.^^ 

(i) The following letter, written from London on the 29th November, 1668, addressed 
to Ladjr Margaret RuMell at Wobum, although eontainiog merely the reporu and gdMrip 
oftheiiioiiieDt,iiugr not be unentertaiaing to Uie reader:— • ;> 

November 29« 1488. 4^ 
<< I have taken a larger site of paper, that I may have more room to qaarrel With Lady 
Maigett for saying so unkind a thing as that she obliges me with a short letter, it being 
a civility I never was guilty of to your Ladyship; but since you have given me ,tbe 
example, will endeavour to practise it. I hoped you had been so just as to believe that^ 
next your company, you could not more oblige me than with a letter; and the longer tbey 
were^ the greater favour tbey were esteemed by your humble servant* I have not had 
the happiness of seeing your aunt Bristoll, or hearing any thing of her a great while : the 
last I did was when she was in tears for her nephew Frank's revolt, and that so many of 
her family should be rebels to the crown. I heard the great Lady * (said) she could not 
go to bed last winter till she had heard one said lately that she hated all the Russells. I fear 
all this together will break my good friend's heart. I confess I never longed more to see 
her than I do now, but I think she stirs little abroad. Mr. Francis Russell's coach and: 
six, and all his baggage^ were taken going to him. Soon after the Prince landed, the 
packet-boat was taken going to Holland, but nothing of any great consequence, as I heard 
of. Letters of his to die States and other Princes, and one of Dr. Burnet's to his dear,^ 
and William Harbord's to his wife, with my dear and my duck, &c. &C., and Mr. Foster's' 
to his lady to send him some beds, lodgings being very ill. They serve to make jests on,' 
but little else, T think. Mrs. Boyle has a daughter. I hear, but how true I cannot tell 
you, that the match is going on again with Miss Allington and Lord Fanshaw. The 
Duke of Albemarle is dead. Lord Dover is gone to Portsmouth, being governor of that' 
place in the Duke of Berwick's room. Lord Milford and Duke of Northumberland are 
made of the bed-chamber, in Lord Churchill'a and Duke of Oration's places. They say- 
Lord Feversbam was upon his knees two hours, and cried and begged the King but to 
secure Lord-Churchill, but he would believe nothing ill of him. Mr. Griffin is made a lord, 
and to be caDed Lord Griffin, for his fidelity. They say the Queen is told Lady Combury f 
lines all ber gowns with orange colour, and wears nothing but orange ribbons.' 
They say our young Prince is to be brought back again next week fi'om Portsmouth, and 
put into the Bishop of Canterbury's hands to be brought up : you may believe it, if you . 
please. The great guns came by us yesterday, into town again; but the ammunition, I 
think, is lost Hie King goes to Windsor to-morrow, and there^ it is said, will encamp 
all his army that is left; but the good Queen stays to govern us here. The lords and 
bishops that were summoned on Tuesday, pressed very hard for a free parliament : the King 
took till next miyrning to consider of it, and then agreed to it; and Lord Chancellor 
gave order fiyr the wiita to be ready to-day, that no time may be' lost ; so it is to be called 

• James the SeoontTs Queeo, Maiy oC Modena. 

f The Lady Catherine Obrian, daughter of the Eari ef Thomoad, siairied to Edwaid Lbrd Cornbuiy, 
ton of the leoond £arl of Clarendon. Lord Combuiy joined the Priace of Orange with his rsounqit at 
Saliibiiiy. 
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fiiafaiiiberr.'vHaiSe . tfw Prinoe of Omnge iros yet at firiisbairfrrand 
l)ri!Buiietiki'lnB lauite, Ltdy Bussell^ who had.alw&ys.iiiMntikied il 
caaespaadence with the latter, sends him a special messenger from 
Wob|um. She had written to him on some previous occasions^ and 
niQiV! tells him, ^ I have^ I may say, created thi$^ since the bearer of 
it has no other 0rrand than to carry this paper, and return charged^ 
I hope, with such good reports as every good soul wishes for. 



with all speed, and commissiouers, they say, are to be sent to the Prinoe, to know what 
te demands. The town names Lord Halifax, Lord Nottingham, Lord Carberry, for 
the -commissioners ; the two first were sent for yesterday, and were a great while with tlu^ 
King alone. Lord Lumley, they say, has secured Newcastle, and some other lords, Hull ; 
Lord Bath has taken Lord Huntington prisoner at Plymouth : his lady desired he might 
be exchanged for Lord Lovelace, who the Papists say is released. Lord Devonshire, they 
say, when the Prince's declaration was read, and that part of being invited in by the Lords 
temporal and spiritual, declared he was one^ and Lord Delamere did the same, and it is 
said they declared for the King, the Protestant religion, and a free Parliament. Skelton 
is made governor of the Tower, which it is said the city is less satisfied with than with 
Hales. We have no news of the Princess, but hope she is safe^ It is said there was aa 
order out that morning to have secured her. The Prince {George ^Denmark) made his 
escape with the Duke of Ormond, much after the same manner : supped with the King 
on Saturday night, and went to bed, but soon rose again, and it is said made it his business 
at supper to condemn those that were gone, and how little such people w«r^ to be trusted^ 
and sure the Prince could put no confidence in such, &c. Lady Littleton talks of coming 
after Christmas, if things are settled here. 

<^ I have not-kept my promise at the beginning, so hard it is for me to break an old 
custom ; but to punish you a little, at present, is no grief to me, being not at this time Lady. 
Margaret's humble servant. Lord Dunbarton seized Colonel Kirke at the head of 
3000 or 4000 men, going, as was suspected, to the Prince of Orange ; and he is brought to 
London, and to be tried, as it is said, by a council of war. Lord Halifax, they say, made 
the most tender and obliging speech at council that was ever heard, . but they do not give 
that character of Lc^rd Clarendon's, but the contrary. Duke of Berwick has Lord 
Churdiill-s troopof guards, or the Duke of Grafton's, I know not which; and Lord Arran 
has his regiment of horse, and his brother his regiment. Colonel Kirke has been before 
the council this day, and the King has taken his word, and he is only confined to his 
chamber. Lord Churchill and Prince George have written the most submissive letters to the 
King that can be, and it is said there is one from the Prince of Orange too» but that it 
is not known what is in it. Sir George Hewet is gone ten days ago, and Mr. Henii^^ame. 
*^ Thursday night. 

<< For the Bight Ho9umrabl€ the Lady Margarett Russell, 

al WMUm AUjh Be^ordihirt. Dev. MSS.* 

<« Wodbame Baggy - . . t 
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^: GamAtyxtdmy \^ tiioaiger, ttd^tlumfowiietito^^be jdi^^ bob 
^^ sure it is unavoidable. I do not ask you should satisfy any^pat'blP 
^^ itt farther Jbhan you' can in six lines. But I would see something of 
^ ycmr. faandrwriting upon English ground, and not rdul in ptintionly 
¥ thft]abour;4ifyoi9r brains.?^ (1) ^- ' 

' Builnet, it is known^ wrote the dedaration pujblished at fixetier,' 
tfplanaloFy of the intentions <^ the^uttociation whioh had iilvitdd o«el^ 
the Prince of Or^iige. His anG(wer to Lady.Riissell^s letter wti^,' 
probably, out orf prudence, immediately destroyed^/as: no traoe'reniain^ 
of any of his letters to her at this imm,ediate junctvura . She 'tells \Dr/ 
iitzwilUam, on the 8th of December, while still remnming in^ Ui^' 
oountry, ^^ I confess one would be very glad to 9pends^nie hours in^ 
^ fifee discoursip with a friend there is no need to disguise any tbMi^t 
«< before. When it is denied, one must be content as one>can« T 
^ think having staid so long in the country, in the hurly*burly, we' 
^ shall try it a little longar." (2) She, however, removed -to town* 
with the Earl of Bedford, in time to witness the departuite ^of the' 
King, and the peaceable settlement by Parliament of the new 
govemmeat } whidi she speaks of with the aifi[azemeiit it ^tlttlst 
necessarily hare occasioned in all contemporaries : — ^^ Tkose ^o' 
^ have lived longest^ and therefore seen the most change, can 
<« scarec beHeve it is more than a dream ; yejt it is real,* and* so' 
^ amazing a reality of mercy, as ' ought to melt our hearts into' 
^ subjection and resignation to Him, who is the dispenser of all 
*5 providences/' (») 

The young Lady Cavendish was present with hesr molheivin^w, 
the Countess of Devonshire, at the proclamation of WilliiEim tm<t 
Mffiry, and accompanied her to their first drawing-roiMn id the^e^lin* 
ing of the same day. (4) The following account which she gives of it, 
in a letter to some young friend in the country (5), is interesting from 



. 0) PaUiBhed Lettara, p. 188* (2) Published Letters, p. 187. 

(S) PttUiAedLettei;% p»191. 

(4) The 13th of February,. 1689, the. day. after Ilia Priooees arriiedin JJamimifirbitt 
Holland* 

(5) Probably her oonsb, Mrs. (Miss) Jaae AUington. 



Ixir 
thai vfibmonble evento and perani8 of which die itpeakty as ah eye^' 

«* Febniary 1689.'': 
\/^ It ia a grtet afflictioD to me to be so far from my dear beloved 
^< Sihia^ and to hear from her so seldom : how hi^ppy shall I be when' 
^^ J aee you next; how many thhigs I have to tell y(xu:.for I dare 
^ not trastafl^rs of so great concern in a letter. But when will that 
^^ :time cojne ? I do not hear you speak of removing yet^ to my grie^ 
^VPray leave your ugly prison as soon as you can> and come to your 
^t Dmnda.{l) But now to my news; the House of Lords did vote that 
^^ the Prince' and Princess should be made King and Queen^ and it 
*f :wa6 ioarried by a good many voices, for Lord Nottingham and 
^Vmany moire came of£ Lord Nottingham . had a great mind to" 
^^ come, off before^ but could not tell which way ; then the Ccunmons' 
^i agreed also that the Prince f^d Princess should be King and 
^^ Queeo, but that the Prince should have the sole.iklBihiistration of 
<^- affairs Jo his hands; that the Princess should be no subject neither, 
'^ as Que^ri J^therine and Queen Mary were, but a Sovereign.Queen, 
'^. apd ber name put in .every thing; but still he the management 
^^ .of dfairaK' This they agreed upon, and so did the Lords ; thea 
^f they went, to the grievances, (that is) the too great! power of the 
^' crtwn.. After they had agreed upon what power to give the King, 
^f and. what to take! away from him, (the particulars of which I cannot 
^ teUyou,)myLordJ]aliCax, who is chairman, went to the Banquetting 
^^ House, where the Princess and Prince were, and made them a short 
V .spQ0ch, desiring them in the name of al! the Lords to accept of the 
^ crown. The Prince answered him in a few words, and the Princess 
1^ Qiade coirtsi^su They aay, when they named her &ther*s fiuilts, she 



(1) These names, given to herself and to her corr^pondent, and afterwards to the King 
and Queen, were taken from some of the fiwhiooable romances of the day, porbap Clelia; 
as in a letter addressed to Lady Cavendiah, just before her marriage, the writer says: ^^ 
** There will be no talking to yoar sister, when she has read Qdia ; ibr the wise fclks say, 
ft: itis tb mbstumpivnag book ean be resd.^ D^ 



*^ looked down as if she was troubled ; then Mr/ Powle5 ' the 
^^ Speaker of the House of Commons, showed the Prince what they 
^' had agreed of, but made no speech. After this ceremony was 
*^ ended, they proclaimed them King and Queen of England. Many of 
>< the churchmen would not have had it done that day, because it was 
^* Ash- Wednesday. I was at the sight, and, you may imagine,; very 
<< much pleased to see Ormanzor and Phenixana proclaimed King and 
^ Queen of England, in the room of King James, my father's 
^^ murderer. There was wonderftd acclamations of joy, whidi, though 
^* :they were very pleasing to me, yet they frightened me too j for; I 
^* could not but think what a dreadful thing it is to fall into the 
^< hands of the rabble — they are such a strange sort of people. At 
^ night I went to Court with my Lady Devonshire, and kissed the 
^ Queen's hand, and the King's alsa ^ There was a world of bonfires 
^^ and candles almost in every houses which looked extremely 
<^ pretty. The King applies himsolf mightily to business, ' and 
^< is wonderfully admired ;for his great wisdom and prudence in 
'< ordering all things. He is a man of no presence, but looks very 
^^ homely at first sight ; but if one looks long on him, he has some* 
^< thing in his hcQ both wise and good: But as for the Queen, she 
^^ is really altogether vefy handsome ; her face is very agreeable, and 
^' her shape and motions extremely graceful and fine. She is tall, 
^^ but not so tall as the last Queen, Her room was mighty full of 
^< company, as you may guess." (1) 

One of the first acts of the government of William tod Mary, after 
its' peaceable establishment, was the reversal of Lord Russell's 
attainder. 

His execution was already denominated a ^ murder," by a vote of 
the House of Commons ; and a committee was appomted to enquire 
who were ^' its advisers and promoters," as well as of that of all the 
other persons who had su^red for the Rye*House plot The 
publicity and length of their proceedings, and the examination of a 



(1) Der. MS& 

h 
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multitude of witnesses^ raked up every circumstance, and refreshened 
every recollection which Lady Russell was in vain struggling to 
'forget Thus while her feelings must have been highly gratified by 
the result of this enquiry, they were severely shaken by the measures 
which necessarily preceded it Her sister. Lady Montagu, tells her, 
she is very sorry to find that her ^ thoughts have been so disturbed 
<* with what I thought ought to have some contrary effect'* (1) 

Had Lady Russeirs mind been of an ordinary stamp, she would 
certainly at this time have found more to elate, than to depress it 
Honours were showered oii the two families to which she was the 
most nearly allied, and in whose prosperity she was the most warmly 
interested (2) ; and the respect and consideration acquired by her 
own individual conduct was such as no worldly distinctions could 
confer. To her enlightened mind, to her candid estimation 
of motives, and allowances fbr different modes of faith, her friend 
Dr. Fitzwilliam, refers his conscientious resignation of prefer- 
ment under the new government j and Tillotson applies for her 
sanction to his acceptance of the dignity ofiered him by King 
William. Such indeed was the deference paid to her opinion, and 
the importance attached to her good will, that even the confident 
mind of the Duchess of Marlborough thought it necessary to assure 
herself of Lady Russell's approbation, in the critical juncture of 
advising the Princess Anne to acquiesce in the settlement of the 
crown on the Prince of Orange. (8) Frorti Lady Russell we find nd 
intimation of this flattering reference; but the Duchess of Marl- 
borough herself records, that she could not satisfy her own mind 



(1) Published Letters, p. 251. 

(2) The Earl of Bedford was made one of the Privy Council and Lord Lieutenant of 
the counties of Bedford, Cambridge, amd Middlesex. Hie Earl of Devonshire was made 
a Knight of the Garter, Lorjd Steward of the King's household, and acted as High 
Steward of England at. the ensuing coronation of William and Mary. 

(3) It was this circumstance that suggested to the lively and enthusiastic mind of 
Madame de Stael, the bd^ef Aat Lady Russdl was afterwards consulted by the nUni^ters of 
King William, and by Queen Anne herself, on political measures. See Considerations sur 
la Revolution Franfoise, voL iii. p. 290. 
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till she ^^iiad ooisulted witli several pecsoiis of uiidisputed. wisdom 
^^ and integcity9 and particalarly with the Lady Russell of Soutfaamp-i 
^< ton Houfiei and with : Dr. Tillotson^ afterwards Archbishop of 
^ Canterbury.^ (1) Both before and after Tillotson's exaltation to 
this dignity, we find h|m giving a detailed aa^ount to Lady Russell 
ef the intended preferment in the church, and assuring her of the 
respect whidi the King was disposed Xo pay both tq her wishes and 
thos^ of Lord Bedford in hia ncnninations to preferment in London. 

To her friend Br. Fitzwilliam she writes : " I am very sorry the 
^< case stands with you as it does, in reference to the oath; and s^U 
^ wonder (unless I could ifind Kings of divine right) why it does ! 
<^ And all this in the acceptation of a word which I never heavd two 
^ declare the meaning oi& bat they differed in the sense of it" After 
thus stating her riational opinion of the oaths he could not resolve 
to take, she most kindly assuces him of her assistance and. the con- 
tinuance of her friendship wherever his conscientious sense of duty 
may lead him, and finally tells him : — '^ Whilst, in the mean tfme, I 
^^ see those whose sincerity and ability, I have equal value £>r, pcnnt 
<^ blank contrary one to another; yet both will be, I doubt not, ac- 
<< cepted at the great day of trial. I will take leave. Sir, to wish you 
« converted.'* (2) 

With such sentim^its, we shall not wonder that, having now in her 
hands, in more than one instance, the dangerous power of retaliationn 
and of reproadi to those whom she felt had neglected, or been deaf 
to her supplications in the day of her distress, her manner of 
exerting this power proves how well she had profited by ^^ the uses 
^ of adversity*" 

Lady Sunderland, the wife of him whose time-serving politics 
ended necessarily in his own disgrace, — of him who had been a 



(1) See accouilt of the condiict of the Duchess (rf* Mariborot^h, p. 23. 

(2) Published Letters, p. 259. Dr. Fitzwilliam died, unmarried, soon after the date of 
this letter, which was in June 1696v 
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prino^ minister and ididMBr of CfaaclaB IL at the time of Lord 
Ruaseirs execution, now aj^lied to his yet sorrowing widow for her 
inteiQsssion and goed offices with the r^gning powers. (1) 
i: Lady Sunderland's letters toiLady RusseU (which it would seenr 
were frequent) are not extant ; but the following expressions in her 
answer to one of them ou^t to have forcibly struck Lady Sunder* 
land from the pen of Lady Russell : " ^^ So unhappy a solicitor 
'^as I was onc^ for my poor sdf and familyt my heart misgives 
^.me whean I. aim at any thing of that kind, any more.'* The 
test of the letter proves, in the least offiansive manner, that she 
was perfectly aware of the flattering and insincere diancter of her 
correspondent (2) 

' The following letter from Lord Hali&x, in answer to <»ie of con-- 
dolence .which Lady Russell had addressed to him on his losing 
two SODS within the diort spaoe of a twelvemonth, expresses an entire 



* (1) Ann Digby, wife of Robert Earl of Sunderland, was the daughter of George^ the 
last Earl of Bristol of that &iraly. The character of this lady is thus given by the 
J^rincess Anne of Denmark to her sister the Princess of Orange, a few months before the 
Revolution! << His LcUly, too^ (i. e. Lady Sunderland) is as extraordinary in her kind ; for 
** she is a flattering, dissembling, false woman ; but she has so fawning sod endearing a 
^< way, that'she wUl deceive any body at first, and it is not possible to find out all her 
'< ways in a little time. Then she has had her gallants, though may be not so many aa 
^ some ladies here, and with all these good qualities, she is a constant church-woman ; 
^^ so that to outward appearance^ one would take her for a saint, and to hear her talk^ 
'< you would think she was a very good Protestant ; but she is as much one as the other : 
<< for it is certun that her Lord does nothing without her." — March 13. 1688. * * 

* * * . * ^ ^ She goes to St Martin's morning and afternoon, (because 
^ theM are not people aaosigh to see her in Whitehall chapel,) and is half an hour before 
<< . other people com^ mod^haU an liour afiw every body is gone^ at her private devqtions. 
<< She runs from cimth lo.idhnch after the most fiunouspi^eachers, and keeps such a clatter 
^ with her devotiosn^ tint it mdly tarns one't stomach. Sure never was a couple so well 
*< matched as she and her good husband ; for as she is throughout, in all her actions, the 
c* greatest jade datnu w,wte is die ssbtHleBt, workingnest villain that ison thefoceof 
<< the earth.'' Manoh 90. 1688. ~> See Dalrymple's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 298, et passim. 
— See likewise fmq f miift maimmtt honoumble mention made of this lady in Evelyn's 
Diary, vol. i. 

(2) Published Letters, p,252. 



confidence in her heart and iinderstandingy as w^ as much devotion 
to her inii^iests. It is written while under those, feelings of dissatis- 
faction, to which his unpopularity widi the triumphant Whigs; had 
given rise, and which ended, soon after, in his resignation of the 
Privy Seal. 

« Madam, . 

^' I must own that my reason is not strong enoi:^h to bear with 
^< indifierenoe the losses tlmt have latdy happened in n^ family ; but; 
^^ St the same time, I must admowledge I am not a little supported 
*^ by the continuance 6f your Ladyship's favour to me^ in the obliging 
*^ remembrance I have recdved from you, and in your condoling the 
^^ affliction of the man in the world that is most devoted to you. I 
^^ am impatient till I have the honour of an hour's conversation with 
^^ your Ladyship, to ease my mind of the just complaints I have, 
^' that such returns are made to the zeal I have endeavoured to express, 
^^ in my small capacity, for the good of England. I cannot but think 
^' it the fantastical influence of my ill stars, very peculiar to myelf, all 
^^ circumstances considered ; but whilst I am under the protection of 
<^ your Ladyship's better opinion, the malice or mistakes of others 
^< can never have the force so much as to discompose, 

" Madam, 

*^ Your Ladyship's most obedient servant, 

« Haupax/* 
London, July 23. 1689. (1) 

. Lady Russell's answer to this letter is among those already pub- 
lished. It is remarkable for its good sens^ its earnest recommend* 
ation of the consolations of religion, (to which Lord Halifax was^ 
supposed* too much a stranger,) and for the magm&t in which it 



(1) DeT. MSS. 
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tobebei on i^r own naiafortmiesy aiidithe ineffectual exeitkms of Lord 
JHaliiax to taabt her oa diat occasion; (1) The bigh opinion vi^kk 
ikhe new sovendgns yr&e known to entertain ci Ladj AusseU^ and the 
favour ^e was si^posed to possess, produced many applications for her 
patronage and interest. Of this interest she seems to have made the 
temperate and rational use which might have been expected from a deli^ 
cate mind, united to a friendly disposition. Addressing Queen Mary, 
jki fiivpurofone of Lord Garberry's family, she says : — -* ^^ It is a sensible 
.^ trouble to me when I do importune Your Majesty, yet I do some^ 
«< times submit, because I w»uld not be quite useless to such as hope 
'^ fpr some benefit by my means^and I desire to do what good I can.'' 
The iavours.ahe asked were few ; but. for the friends whose interests 
she, espoused^ she exerted herself with all the earnestness and perse- 
v^mqce die could iiave practised lor herself In the letters already 
published, we find that the Lord Qiancellor Cooper owed his having 



. ( I) The letter is as follows. Published Letters, p. 224. 

« My Lord, 
<^ For my part, I think the man a very indifferent reasoner, that, to do well, he must tal^ 
with indifierence whatever happens to him. It is very fine to say. Why should we complain 
that is taken back, whidi was bat Imt vs, und lent us but for a tinie, we know ; Knd so on: 
They are the receipts of philosophers I have no reverence for, as I have not for any thing 
unnaturaL It is insincere, and I dare say they did dissemble^ and felt what they would 
not own. I know I cannot dispute with Almighty Power ; but yet, if my delight is gone, 
I must needs be sorry it is tak^ away, according to the measure it made me glad. The 
Christian religion alone, believe me^ my Lord, has a power to make the spirit easy under 
great calamity. Nothing less than the hope of being again made happy, cto satisfy the 
mind* I am sure I owe it more, than I could have done to the world, if all the glories 
of it had been offered me, or to be diqx>sed of by me. And I do sincerely desire your 
Lordship may experience the. truth of my opinion* You know better thib most, firmn the 
share you have had of the one, what they do afford, and I hope you will prove what 
tranquillity the other gives, . If I had a better wish to make your Lordship's constant 
expressions ^f esteem for me, and mlUngnesSf aslhope^ to lucoe had me less miserable than I 
^vi r if you ha^^fefm^^yowr pcsgxr equal ioyaurwUl engages tte to make it, and that alone 
would have bound me^ Uiou^ my own unworthiness and ill fortune had let you have foigot 
me for evpr after my sad lot... But since you would noLdo Mh. it JW|t dfsgrye^^acticalar 
acknowledgment for ever, fix)m 

« July, 1689. Your Lordship's, &c." 



been first appointed a king!s counsel, at the early age of twenty-fcoir, 
to ber immediate application to King Willifunm fads b^alf ; and that 
the difHoulties this appointment aflerwajds experienced, from th4 
Attoraey-General, and the Commissioners of the Great Seal, were 
successfully removed by Lady Russell's repeated statem^its to Lord 
Halifax, and tfate Attorney-General PoUexfen, on the subject ; to the 
* latter of whom she says, with the conscious feeling of one seldom a 
supplicant, and to whom all motives of self-interest weare unknown : — - 
^^ I undertake few things, and therefore do very little good to people; 
^^ but I do not like to be baulked when I thought my end compassed/^ 
The high character and future success of Mr* C!ooper in his pro* 
fession, prove that she did not lightly wlopt the interests of those 
whom she determined not to abandon. 

Lady Russell's health, which she acknowledges with gratitude had 
not sunk under her mental 8u£Perings, but that, on. the contrary, she 
had enjoyed a freedom from bodily pain, ^^ to a degree I almost 
^^ never knew ; not so much as a strong fit of headache have I felt 
** since that miserable time, who used to be tormented with it very 
'* frequently." (1) But she now began to perceive the approaches of 
infirmity, and to feel it particularly, in the alaxining form c^ a rapidly 
increasing weakness of sight. She complains of the badness of her 
eyes in the year 1689 ; but seems not to have been aware of any local 
disease in them, till about two years afterwards, when her increased 
blindness obliges her to take advice, to abstain from writing by candle- 
light, and shortly after from reading. 

It has been said that Lady Russell wept herself blind : this is not 
a true statement of her case; fm although she tells us herself, ^ My 
" eyes are ever ready to pour out the marks of a sorrowful hearty 
^^ which I must even carry to my grave,*' the complaint in her 
sight proved to be a cataract on her left eye, a disease wbich is known 
to have no connection with the lachrymal ducts. 

(1) Published Letters, p. 63. 
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In the year 1690 she had a new cause for tears, in the death of her 
last remaining sister. Lady Montagu, and of her nephew, Lord Grains- 
borough, within aiew weeks of each other. Of the one she ^ays : 
^^ After forty years' acquaintance with so amiable a creature^ one 
<^ must needs, in reflecting, bring to remembrance so many engaging 
^< endearments as are yet, at present, embittering and painfuL'' Of 
the other, that <^ he was the only son of a sister and friend I loved 
^' with too much passion/' . And she owns to Dr. FitzwiUiam that he 
conjectures truly ais to the state of her min^ : '^ Every new strojce to 
'^ a weary and battered carcase^ makes me strug^e the harder ; and 
^^ though I lost, with. my best friend, all the delights of living, yet I 
^^ find I did not a quick sense of new grie£ (1) > 

The return of Lord Cavendish from abroad, in the autumn of this 
year, separated her from her eldest daughter. During his absence, 
Lady Cavendish had continued living with her mother and sisters ; 
she was now established with her husband in the house of his father. 

L*ady RusselFs attention to every minute particular relative to her 
children, is marked by a letter which, she addresses at. this time to 
Lady Derby, the mbtress of the robes to Queen Mary, recommending 
to her protection, and to her advice, the young Lady Cavendish, now 
frequenting Court by the particular desire (as it would seem) of the 
Queen, and separated, for the first time, from ^^ too fond a mother.'' (2) 

In the following year (1692) we find Lady Russell's younger 
daughter, Katherine, expressing herself with great anxiety to her 
sister, Lady Cavendish,^ about their mother's increasing blindness ; 
^< Indeed it is very sad to think how much she has lost her eye-sight 
^^ in as little a time as three weeks or a month. She uses nothing to 
^^ them, idiich makes me more impatient to hear from the doctor ; 
<^ though I do extremely fear he can do her no good, as she does 
^< think hersel£" (3) Soon after, she herself tells Dr. Fitzwilliam that 
she is ^^ resolved to be strict in observing the directions I am under 



(1) Published Letten, p. 295. . {2) See Published Letters, p. 295. 

(3) Dev. MSS. 
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** -for my bad eyes, which 1 am not sensible I hurt by what I can do, 
•* which is writing. As for reading, I am past that contentment^ 
^ ei^ecially print. Your hand is plain, and so well known to me, I 
^ make a shift to see it" ' 

Her bodily ills, and the cruel prospect of blindness, she seems to 
have supported with the same patient magnanimity, and to have al- 
lowed them to interfere almost as little with her duties as she had 
done the sufferings of her mind. " Wliile I can see at all, I must do 
*^ a little more than I can when God sees it best that outward dark^ 
** ness shall faH upon me, which will deprive me of all society at a 
*^ di^ance (1), which I esteem exceeding profitable and pleasant'' 

Sliie was now occupied in settling the marriage of her youngeir 
daughter with Lord Roos, the eldest son of the Earl of Rutland. 
This, although she herself calls it " the best match in England,'' from 
her ignorance of the young man's character, and from some peculiar 
oircumstances relative to his birth and rights of inheritance, she had 
paused in accepting. John Lord Roos, his father, afterwards Earl and 
Duke of Rutland, had been divorced by act of parliament, in 1670, 
from his first wife (2) ; and two sons by that marriage disabled by the 
same act of parliament from succeeding to his honours and estates, 
himself having permission to marry again. 

This divorce bill had caused great debates in Parliament, and had 
become, at the time, almost a party question. It had been forwarded 
by all the Protestant interest, and the opposers of the Duke of York, 
as an encouragement and example for the King to attempt a divorce 
from Catherine. of Portugal. (3) 



(1) She means corresponding with absent friends. 

(2) The Lady Anne Pierpont, daughter of Henry Marquis of Dorchester. 

(3) '* When there was a project in 1669 for getting a divorce for the King to facilitate 
« it, there was brought into the House of Lords a bill for dissolving the marriage of 
<< Lord Rosse {Boos% on account of adultery, and to give him leave to marry again. 
«* This bill, after great debates, passed by the plurality of only two votes, and that by the 
^ great industry of the Lord's friends, as well as the Duke's enemies, who carried it on 

<< chiefly in hopes it miglk be a precedent andf inducement for the King to enter tlm aiion 

• 
1 
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Under these circumstances, Lady Russelltells Dr. FitzWilliam i — ^ 
^* I do own, when it was first proposed, I was, as it were, surprised ; 
^* but when I came to consider seriously, and discourse with friends^ 
^^ and also with such others as I could then get to talk with, and 
^^ found reason to conclude that a revise of Parliament was all the 
" scruple I need have, I was content to hear more of it, and not re- 
^^ fuse the best match in England for an imaginary religious scruple^" 
* * * * * * *•*<< g||j^ if 1^ divorce 

^^ is lawful, as agreeing with the word of God, I take a marriage after 
^^ it certainly to be so. And as for the estate, as we enjoy that by 
^^ man's law, and that man can alter, and so may alter again, which 
^* is a risk I am willing to run, if there should be enough left/* (1) 

Having been confirmed in these sentiments, and having allowed 
time both for herself and her daughter to become acquainted with 
their future son-in-law and husband, the marriage took place in the 
summer of the following year. We have, in the volume of Letters 
already published, an entertaining account of all the honours which 
accompanied the journey of Lord and Lady Roos, and the ceremonies 
of their arrival at Belvoir ; ceremonies, perhaps, ^^ more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance," which then took place at wed- 
dings even in the highest life. {2) 

Lady Eussell had excused herself going to Belvoir with all the rest 
of the wedding company, but followed them thither, before, as sh^ 
says, she had acquitted herself of all her formal congratulations ; ^^ for 
^^ if I do more than a very little at a time, I find my eyes ache, and 
^^ that I am sure is naught ; and a very little sight is too precious a 
" good to be neglected." 



<< easily into their late propoBals ; nor were tbey a little encouraged therein, when they saw 
<< the King countenance and drive on the bill in Lord Rosse's favour. Of eighteen bishops 
<* that were in the House, only two voted for the bill, of which one voted through age, and 
« one.wa^ reputed a Socinian.'^ . — See Evelyn's Diary, vol. ii. p. 361. 

(I) Published Letters, p. 305. 

(2)«See a letter of Sir James Forbes to Lady Russell, Published Letters, p. 312. 
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From Beliroir she writes : — ^^ Heretofore, whatever engagements I 
^^ had a-days, the nights were free to me ; but my ill eyes can now not 
^ serve me at all when once a candle is lighted, so that since Lord 
^ Rutland came hither I have been mistress of no time ; if I had, I 
^/ should not have lived in a continual noise and hurry as I have 
« done." (1) 

. Still, however, with her usual pious gratitude to Heaven, she re- 
joioes in the goodness of God, who, when she feared the utter loss of 
sight, had let her ^' thus long see the light, and given'' her ^^ time to 
prepare for the bodily darkness that must overtake'' her. 

Happily the operation of couching for a cataract was already known, 
and practised in England. It was successfully performed on Lady 
Russell's eye in the following June. Her hand-writing after this 
period testifies how much her sight and power of employing it were 
improved. It was a considerable time, however, before she ventured 
to write much with her own hand. In a letter of the 13th August, 
1695, in the first part of which she had made use of an amanuensis, 
i^e says, ^^ I venture to write thus much with my first eye ; my new 
^< one does not yet alter much, though I think I do feel better than 
^< at first ; but there is something still before it" (2) 

The same year in which Lady Russell obtained this relief from 
.the dreadfiil infirmity with which she was menaced, the Houses of 
Russell and Cavendish received an accession of honours which few 
families have acquired by more essential services to their country. 
The Earls of Bedford and Devonshire were, in April, advanced to 
the dignity of Dukes. 

The reasons assigned, in the preambles of their patents, for confer- 
ring these titles, honour at once the sovereign and the subjects. (3) 

In that of the Duke of Bedford, particular mention is made of his 
son Lord Russell. The King, in-bestowing the highest dignity in his 



(1) Published Letters, p. 316. (2) Bedford MSS. 

(3) The preamble to the Duke of Devonshire's patent was penned by Lord Somers. 
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gift^ declares^ ^ We think it not sufficient that his {Lard Rimeff$) 
^ conduct and virtues should be transmitted to all future generadons 
^ lipon the credit of public annals, but will have them inserted in 
^ these our royal letters patent, as a monument consecrated to the most 
^ accomplished and consummate virtue in the said family, &c. &c 
^^ Now, then, to comfort one of the best of fathers for so unspeakable 
^^ a loss, to soleninise the memory of that most excellent son, 
" and to excite the emulation of a worthy grandchild, bom to so 
" great hopes j that he may with more vigour tread in the steps of 
*' his truly great father, we do give our comniand for these marks of 
" honour," Sic &c. &c. . 

Although Lady Russell had professed, on a previous occasion of 
distinction to the Russell family, ^^ I would have assisted to my 
" power for the procuring thereof, but for any sensible joy at these 
^'outward thmgs I feel none :'' still this honourable memorial of all 
she had lost in a husband, and all she hoped for in a son, could not 
be viewed by her with indifference. 

The lenient influence of eleven years had now soothed the acute* 
ness of her sorrows. She had seen the government which had 
oppressed her, proscribed*— the power which she had found implacable, 
(alien in the dust : — the religion whose political predominance she 
dreaded, in circumstances to require that toleration which it was 
believed unwilling to allow.: — the man whose vindictive spirit had 
inflicted the great misfortune . of her life, himself an exile, after 
having ineffectually implored assistance from the father of him whom 
he had persecuted. (1) She had seen the triumph of those prin- 
ciples for which her beloved Lord had suffered, the immense effects 
produced by a steady adherence to them, and his name now for ever 
coupled with the honour and the freedom of his country. 



(1) The application said tohaye been made by James to the Ilarl of Bedford, after the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, for his assistance and interest in the country, and the 
affecting refdy of the old Earl, recalling the loss of his son, are well known. 
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Tlie sober, age of Lady RusseU forbad her feeling these circum^ 
stances as she would have done in earlier life, when the partner of 
all her joys and sorrows might have shared them with her. 

We must suppose her, too, often recurring^ even now, with anguish 
to the idea of his life having been sacrificed so near the overthrow of 
that power which he had so honourably combatted, and often to have 
indulged in (what she herself called) " unprofitable thoughts,'* as to 
the distinguished part that he might have acted in the great Revo- 
lution which so soon followed his death, and in which he might have 
been a leader, instead of a martyr, to the liberty he loved. 
- In private life, too, she had had repeated occasions to experience 
tlie interest her conduct and character had inspired to all that ap- 
proached her. Neither the humility of her truly Christian mind, 
nor the unfading sense she still entertained of her iixeparable loss, 
could prevent her receiving rational consolation from the conscious* 
ness of having deserved, as well as obtained, such sentiments. Her 
heart was neither enfeebled by age, nor deadened by suffering. At a 
much nrore advanced period of life, we see in a letter to her cousia 
Lord Galway, how alive she even then was, at the age of 76, to the 
opinions, the feelings, the affection of her friends, to honest praise, 
and to the luxury of loving and being beloved. (1) 

She had now the satisfaction of having married both her daughters 
into the most distinguished families of their country ; and she found 
her alliance so eagerly sought, that before her son was 13 years 
old, she received (according to the custom of those days) a pro- 
posal from Sir Josiah Child, for marrying him to Sir Josiah's 
grand-daughter, the Lady Henrietta Somerset, daughter of Charles 
Marquis of Worcester. (2) The proposal was made in a letter to 



(1) See Published Letten, p. 338. 

(2) The Marquis of Worcester had married Rebecca ChUd, daughter and heiress </ 
Sir Josiab, — of whom Burnet gives the following character: — *< This summer Sir 
** Josiah Child died ; he was a man of great notions as to merchandise^ which was his 
« education, and in which he succeeded beyond any man of his time: he applied himsdf 
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1^. Howe, (the dissenting clergyman already mentioBied,) i» be 
communicated to Lady Russell. By a second letter to the same 
person, we see that Lady Russell had by no means received the 
proposal as Sir Josiah thought it merited. He tells Mr. Howe, — 
*^ I received your favour of the 22d inst, and your letter of the 28th : 
" the answer intimated in your first was so cold, that I concluded the 
^* noble Lady either understood not the considerableness of the 
^^ proposal, or had predetermined the disposal of her son some 
^ other way, and did expect to hear no more of it : the rather I 
^^ thought so, from that expression in your letter, that the young 
^^ Lord was in the course of his education, which I never knew to be 
" a bar to parents discoursing of the matching of their children, 
^ which are bom to extraordinary great fortunes ; and that being the 
^ case of the noble young Lord, as well as of my grand-daughter, 
•* made me the forwarder without her mother's privacy to write that 
^^ letter to you, that so great a fortune as Grod's providence has cast 
^^ upon her, might fall into the best and most pious noble family I 
^* know, for such I esteem my Lord Bedford's to be." (1) 

Either this great fortune did not tempt Lady RusseU, or she 
thought her son as yet too young to enter into such distant engage- 
ments for him ; or she had already in view the marriage which two 
years afterwards he contracted with Miss Howland,the only daughter 
and heiress of John Howland, Esq., of Streatham in Surrey, by another 
daughter of Sir Josiah Child's. (2) 

As soon as she had fixed on the future companion of her son, she 
entered with all the good sense and attention that belonged to her 



<< chiefly to the East-India trade, which by his management was raised so high/ that it 
^^ drew much envy and jealousy both upon himself and upon the country : he had a 
<< compass of knowledge and apprehension beyond any merchant I ever knew: he was 
<^ vain and covetous, and thought (po cunning, though to me be seemed alva^a Aioexe^** 
Burnet's Hist. vol. iv. p. S28, 

(1) Dev. MSS. 

(2) The ceremony of marriage took place in May, 1695 ; and in compliment to the 
large succession to which Miss Howland was entitled, Lord Tavistock was immediately 
afterwards created Baron Howland of Streatham. 
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diaiBcter into the diotails of the yoiing lady's education^ and main- 
tained an intimate and frequent correspondence with her mother, 
^MfiEU Howland. In the following letter, written about a twelvemonth 
after the marriage. Lady Russell appears as rationally anxious for the 
health, improvement^ and accomplishments of her daughter-in law, a^ 
flhe could have been for that of her own children. She tells Mrs. 
Howland^ — » " I am too much concerned at Lady Tavistock's conir 
^^ plaints, (though ever so small,) to pass in silence the first oppor- 
^* tunity after your repent, to know how she is ; though what I said 
<« yesterday was confused from haste, the waggon having gone by, 
" yet I believe I cannpt alter the substance of it" * * 

* * * " It is possible the air and some change in 

<* ihe method of living may contribute to this little disorder, but if it 

has, it is not to be. repented ; for it is what must happen at one time 
^^ or other, and the younger the better it is to be aocusfaomed to a 
^^ variety of living, that in all likelihood must happen^ and I hope 
>< agree with her. However, I guess you are eager to try Streatham 
<^ air, and r^ular way there, which makes you set youc time to 
<< remove so soon. If my house has been to your satisfiu^tion^ (1), I 
** am sure it is to mine that you have used it to yours and your 
.<< daughter's, who, Lady Mai^r^ tells me^ has most apparently 
« profited by Mr. Hi^ck, which I really rejoice much at ; though I 
^^ confess: fashion, and those other accomplishments that are perhaps 
^.* over-r^ted by the world, and that I esteem but as dross, and as a 
<^ shadow in comparison of religion and virtue, yet the perfections of 
<< nature are ornaments to the body, as grace is to the mind, and I 
^^ wish, and do more than that, for I pray constantly, she may be a 
" perfect creature both in mind and body ; that is, in the manner we 
" can reach perfection in this world." (2) 

The marriage had not taken place many months, and the young 



(1) Lady Russell writes firom Stratton : Mrs* Howland and her daughter had occupied 
Soathaiupton House during their residence in London. 

(2) Bedford MS& 
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Lord Taylstock was still under the tuition of a private tutor, preparing 
to be sent to Oxford, when Lady Russell received a proposal of 
another nature for him, which it must have required her sound judg- 
ment, and the just estimation which she seems on all occasions to 
have made of worldly distinctions, to have rejected. 
« At the general election which took place in October, 1695, it was 
proposed to her in the most flattering manner, by order of the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, then Lord Steward, and the Lord Keeper 
Somers, to bring her son into Parliament, as member for the county 
of Middlesex. This arrangement was first communicated to her in , 
the following letter from Sir James Forbes. (1) . ' 

" London, October 3d. * 
« I can safely retract. Madam, what I said in my last letter, that 
*« our courtiers did not trouble themselves with much business, btft 
^\ now I find we are all of a sudden grown extraordinary busy in 
^ making interest every where to bring in good men to our new 
^* Parliament, and this reason alone has moved our Lords Justices (2) 
^* (I mean the two principal, my Lord Keeper (3), and the Duke of 
" Shrewsbury) to send for me, and to order me to write immediately 
** to your Ladyship, that you would be pleased to let my Lord Tavistock 
^^ stand for knight of the shire for Middlesex ; and although I made 
^^ all the objections against it, that I think the Duke of Bedford or 
your Ladyship can make, yet they were still of one opinion, that it is 
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* ( I ) In the volume of Published .Letters, Sir James Forbes is called, in a note to bis letter 
addressed to Lady Russell, << The gentleman by whom Lord Cavendish sent his ofiers of 
assistance to Lord Russell after his condemnation.'* He was one of the persons afterwards 
examined in 1689, before the committee of the House of Commons, for << the Inspec- 
tion/' &c. &c. of the trials of those who had suffered for the Rye-House plot His 
examination proves, how much he was at t^at time in the intimacy of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and those with whom he associated* See Howell's State Trials, vol. ix. p. 9^1. 

(2) lUng William was now in Holland. r .^ 

(3) Lord Somers. 
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" your interest, and for the honour of the family, that he should stand 
" at present ; and, being joined with Sir John Worsename (1)> a very 
^ honest man, who is recommended by my Lord Keeper, they doubt 
•* not but they will carry it with a high hand, and thereby keep out 
" two notorious Tories, which can never be done otherwise. When I 
" told their Lordships that my Lord Tavistock was soon going to 
" Cambridge, and afterwards to travel for two or three years, the 
" Duke of Shrewsbury answered, that they would not hinder any 
^ thing of that design ; for he needed not to appear but once at the 
" election, when he would be attended by several thousands of 
^^ gentlemen, and other persons on horsebiEick out of town, and the 
^< charges would be but little or nothing ; and the Duke of Shrews* 
^ bury bid me tell your Ladyship, that if you did consent he should 
^* stand, which he doubted not but you would, since it was on so 
<f good an account, that then they must have leave to set him up for 
" that day only, by the name of Lord Russell, which would bring ten 
^ thousand more on his side, if there be so many freeholders in the 
<* county. 

** I have now. Madam, delivered my message from those two great 
" Lords ; which they had a great concern for, and seemed very earnest 
" to have it complied with : therefore I think it would be very imper- 
" tinent in me to use any arguments of my own, but mast leave it to 
" the consideration of the Duke of Bedford, and your Ladyship's wise 
" judgment to determine : however, I beg your Ladyship will be pleased 
^' to make as speedy an answer as it is possible, because we expect 
^< the King here by Sunday, or Monday next ; and immediately the 
'^ Parliament will be dissolved, and all hands will be set on work for 
^^ a new one, as I hem the expression in the King's le(t^^ to the 
" Lords is. 

<^ I suppose this post brings a great deal of joy to Lady Mai^gaiet ; 
<< for the Spanish liters that are come to-day, make mention that the 



(1) Sir John Wobtonholme, who was retunied with Lord Edward BUtwlL 
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^^ Adtniral{(l) is upon his way home^ and Mn Friestoian tella me that 
<^ he will be here within these ten days; and Sir George Rook has 
^^ orders from the King by this last post from Flanders, to set saQ for 
^^ the Straits immodiately. I shdl add no more but the assurance of 
^* my being, 

" Madam, 
^^ Your Ladyship's most &ithful and obedient Servant, 

"J. Forbes." (2) 

In this letter every circumstance is brought forward, that could 
tempt Lady Rq^ell to concur in the opinion of persons she so mudi 
respected^ e^prQssed in so flattering a manner. The permission 
requested tQ dispense for a day with the newly-acquired title of Mar* 
quia of TavistocH» and in proposing hor son to represent his countys 
to. call him by the honoured name of Lord Rus$eU^ was probably 
intended as much to secure his mother's consent, as the young piBfk^s 
election. But Lady Russell's sojund jseuse and steady judgment 
immediately saw in the premature entry of her son, yet a boy, into 
public life) the probable ruin botl^ of his future character and happiness. 
With a diffidence of her own opinion, which is not one of the least 
admirable features of her character^ . before she deddedly replied to 
Sir James Forbes'a;proposa]j she addressed the fpllpwing letter frpm 
Wobom, where she thei) wa£(,.to Lqrd Edward Russe}!^ her brother* 
in«^law, ip London ; — 

<^ Friday's post brought, me: the enclosed paper. Pray, my Lp^ 
^^ will jou take the p^ns to read it ; and then, if you do not know it 
^^ wdll be impertineot, I enitreat you to wait cm the Duke of Shreivs*- 
<< bury, to whose judgment I have so great a deference^ that if I could 
^ imagine he. was. as muc^ in earne^^ aod is so still, on the subject- 



. (1) Admiral Ruiidl, aftenrards created Earl of Orford, to whoiaLady Mai^gu^ his 
cousin, was married. 
(2) Der. MS& 
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^ matter of Sir lames's letter, as my good friend takeis him to bfe, 
^ it would make me doubtful of the weight of my own reaiMm 
•^ against it, and I believe would have the satne effect upon your 
•* father, who at present knows nothing of Sir James's letter, 
" nor what I am now doing; and if you remember how averse 
" he expressed himself, but a few days ago, upon the reading 
•^ of a letter I had received with the same advice, you wiU gttess 
« that nothing less than the authority of his Grace's constant 
« opinion can change Lord Bedford's, which is grounded on 
^ the apprehensions that such an interruption as being elected a 
^ parliament-man would make in his education, might undo him for 
^ the time to come, to all intents and purposes ; and really I' am so 
^ much of that mind as to fear the mischief would be past retrieving : 
^ however, as I am very jealous to do every thing I think best for my 
^ son, so I am too in my submission to persons so much wiser than 
^ myself, who wish well to us. I beg of you not to forget to give 
« me a line or two by the next post ; for, till then, good Sir James is 
" kept in suspense by 

*^ Your affectionate and humble servant." 

• Before the receipt of this letter, Lord Edward had already written 
to Lady Russell, confirming Sir James Forbes's statetnent. He tells 
her, " I am informed by persons of the best credit. Madam, that if 
^ my Lord Tavistock will but appear on Wednesday at the sessions, 
^ all the gentlemen are so inclined to choose him for the county, 
^ that there will be no sort of danger or difficulty in it ; and it is 
** believed that nobody will pretend to stand against him." ' 

' The Duke of Bedford had also received a letter from Mr. Chdrles 
Montagu (1), strongly recommending the same measure, as being 
highly honourable to the Russell family, and useful to the Whig 
interest To all this importunity Lady Russell replies in the follow- 
ing steady but considerate manner, throwing her final refiisal on the 



(1) Created, in 1700, Earl of Hali&x. He was now a Lord of the Treasury. 
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letter she* was to receive ftom Lord Edward^ After he had spoken to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury. 

^^ The errand of this paper is no more than to tell my brother 
<^ Ned I have received his letter, and that Lord Bedford had also 
'^ one from Mr* Montagu to make the same motion that the Knight 
** did ; but all answers are deferred till we receive another from you : 
^^ in the mean time I must express myself thus far, that upon the 
<^ whole matter, it is clear to me that my Lord Shrewsbury had no 
" original thought in this business ; nor, I verily believe, any further 
«^ approbation than through compliment to his friends; I believe it, 
<< because I do not see that there is reason for more : therefore, it is 
" my opinion now, and I fancy will be so after your next letter^ that 
^ my Lord Duke [and wy«e(f (1)] should be positive, not to venture 
^^ being baffled in a business that, if he carries, may be destruction 
^^ to his grandson ; and sure, if there were no other objection, it is 
'^ very late for two persons of uncertain interests to set up against 
^< two that know theirs, and no doubt have been effectually labouring 
« in it'' (2) 

It is to be remarked that in those early days of our renovated con- 
stitution, the objection of Lord Tavistock's age was considered merely 
in relation to himself, and as no obstacle to the success of his election. 
Mr. Montagu, in his letter to the Duke of Bedford, to obviate any 
scrii^ple in the Duke's mind, mentions that Lord Godolphin's son was 
to be chosen in Cornwall, and Lord Leicester's in Kent, who were 
neither of them older than Lord Tavistock ; and Mr. Owen, in a letter 
to Lady Russell, tells her the Duke of Albemarle's son had been 
allowed to sit in Parliament under age. 

In these more scrupulous times, when we are no less attached to 
the letter than to the spirit of our constitution, no one would venture 
to nominate a youth of fifteen (whatever his birth or pretensions) for 
a seat in Parliament; and in a severely-contested election, no one would 



( 1) A line is drawn through these two words in the MS. (2) Dev. MSS. 
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desire a better objection to his opponent, than the power of proving 
him under age. 

Having thus got rid of a proposal, upon which Lady Russell so 
wisely decided. Lord Tavistock was sent, in the January of the 
ensuing year,, to the university of Oxford, where Lady Russell 
thought ^^ our nobility should pass some of their time. It has been 
^< for many years neglected. I use that term, because I think it a 
" propel one."(l) 

During his residence in college there are several letters still extant 
from the Bishop of Oxford to Lady Russell, giving her such an 
account of Lord Tavistock's good behaviour, parts, and success, as 
prove more certainly the good Bishop's disposition to flattery (2), than 
the young Lord's to learning ; and so it would seem thought his 
right-headed mother : for in a letter addressed to her by. Mr. Hicks, 
her son's private tutor, during the vacation of September 1696, we 
find how closely she had enquired, and how anxious she was not to 
be deceived, as to the real progress and disposition of her son ; 
warning his tutor of his want of steadiness and application. Mr. Hicks 
tells her, — ^^ I charged my. dear Lord this morning with great pro- 
^^ mises and small performances, and might have quoted your Lady- 
^V ship's longer knowledge of him for undoubted authority; but his 
^< . Lordffhip stands to it that he will do great matters, and study very 
^^ hf^d at Wobom ; and that otherwise he shall not know how to 
^< spend his time there. But, upon your Ladyship's suggestion, I 
<< shall be moderate in my expectations, and look for nothing but a 
^< full blush, and some soft words in excuse for non-performance of 
^^ promise. Hitherto, Madam, I have had no reason to complain of 
<^ want of application ; but when I shall have, (which I trust God will 
*^ prevent,) your. Ladyship ^iU find that I can open my mouth as 



(1) Published Letters, p. 309. 

(2) As it was from «< HougX^s unsullied miir^ that these accounts came, we must 
suppose he betieved what he advanced. 
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^^ ^wide^ aad as laud, as any body ; but I cannot acoUie fidsely^ or 
^^ magnify molehills into mountains/' (1) 

. During Xx>rd Tavistock's stay at Oxford, his mother had oecnionally 
taken up.ber residence there; thus maintaining the footing of con-* 
fidmtial friendship and entire intimacy, on which she ever continued 
viith her son. 

. After r^naining nearly a year at the university, Lord Taviistiodc: was, 
at the age of seventeen, sent abroad to travel. His grandfather, now 
advanced m years, felt much reluctance at the idea o£ parting with 
him £>r so long a time as Lady Russell was willing to submit to hea*- 
sfil£ convinced, as she was, that << to live well in the world, it is, for^ 
^^ cert^ain, necessary to know the world well/' (2) 

. The following letter from the Duke of Bedford shows that she had 
not only her own anxieties, but his wishes, to combat, in keeping her 
aon £br two years on the oontinent Thus allowing him the opportu- 
nity of seeing such a variety of manners, of modes of society, and of 
government, — r.of national peculiarities, virtues, and prejudices, as is 
especially jieoessary to form the character of an accomplished English^ 
gentleman. A character which superadds to such a previous educa- 
tion, as, in other countries, is rarely given even to those intended fot 
learned professions ; manners which belong to the really well-bred of 
all countries, and an enlightened love for his own, founded on a know- 
ledge, not an ignorance, of the rest of the world. 

The letter from the Duke of Bedford is as follows : — 

« Woborn Abbey, October 16th, 1697. 

" Dear Daughter, 

^^ These are to let you know, that their bearer, Mr. Hipks, came on 

" Wednesday hither, in expectation of meeting master f^Lar^d Tavi- 

" stock) here; and how well pleased I was with his company and con- 

^^ versation : looking upon him to be as deserving a person as you 



(1) Dev, MSS. (2) PubFished Letters, p. 178. 
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^^ could have made choice of, to go abroad with my dear grand-child. 
^< In confidence not only of his gri^at kindness to him, but also of his 
^^ utmost care and diligence for his best improvement, I have laid 
^strict injunctions upon him, to follow his advice in all things that 
^^ concern his soul and. body. My Lord Rosse {Roos) and he came 
'^ hither on Friday ni^t, after long expectation ; and I am ^ad to 
" see him look so very well of it They intend to be with you on 
" Monday night, Grod willing. 

^^ I must) conf^K^'it is a very great trial for me to part with one so 
^ dear to me as heJ isv. But I hope God Almighty will hear your 
^ hearty prayers and mine, and those of his other friends, by watch-* 
^^ ing'over him abroad,, and with his good hand of Providence, that 
^^ you' and all of his relatione may have the comfort of seeing him 
^^ again* If God give me life till his return, it will add much to the 
^ joy of it, though I dare not promise myself that mercy^, considering 
^ iny decliniitg age and infirmities. 

^' I. do reckon you will send him to the Hague this winter, for his 
^^ improvement in .his. exercises ; and if things be quiet- in. France^ 
<< that he may go thither for some time, to his farther improvement 
<^ and satisfaction r after which^ to return home to the comfort of 
^' you and bis friend&^ As for his travelling into Italy, I am much 
<« agmnst it^ fo(r aeveral reasons. I hope you will not let him stay 
" very long abroad. 

« So, with my constant and fervent prayers to God Almighty for 
^^ him and yourself, with your other dear relations, I rest, (not without 
^ some sadness at parting,) 
^< . Your. mo^ affectionate Father and Friend, to my last moment, 

" Bedford/' 

Lord Tavistock left England soon after the date of this letter, 
accompanied by Mn Hicks. To him was associated a Mr. f^azio, 
whpm, for sonae reason not connected with any complaint of his 
pupil's, IL^dy Russell recalled from Hamburgh, whither they had gone 
«ftar ,le%vhift,the Jl^gfte. At the Hague, Lord Tavistock had seeq^ 
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and was presented to King William, who was then about to return to 
England, after signing the peace of Ryswick. 

At Hamburgh, Lord Tavistock was joined by Mn Sherard, a gentle- 
man who had before accompanied Lord Townsend on his travels. 
Mr. Hicks was (as much as circumstances would permit) to pursue 
with Lord Tavistock his classical studies, and to watch over his 
religious sentiments and duties. The number of defaulters from the 
purity of our Protestant faith produced by the time-serving politics of 
the two last reigns, had appeared to arm the Roman Catholic religion 
with seductions, which we have some difficulty in comprehending in 
these altered times* ' 

Mr. Sherard's business was with his pupil's temporal afiairs, and his 
conduct in the world, where his mother was anxious he should appear 
with every advantage that could arise to a young traveller, both from 
his own distinguished birth, and her foreign connections. He 
was provided, by the younger Ruvigny (Lord Galway), with 
letters to all the principal diplomatic and military characters in 
the different courts of Europe, and was every where received 
with particular attentions. 

His numerous letters to his mother, during an absence of 
two years, jgive a very favourable opinion of the young man's 
predilection for good company ; of his desire to inform himself, 
and to profit by foreign society ; and above all, 'of his affec- 
tion, deference, and unlimited eonfidence in his mother. It was 
not to be expected that so young a traveller should preserve 
the letters addressed to himself, when moving about from place to 
place ; which leaves us to regret the loss of those of Lady RuseelL If 
they were a3 appropriate to the circumstances, and as much to the 
purpose as the letter, addressed |bQ him at a later period, on a 
religious life, and preserved in die following collection^ the loss is 
66nsldefable. ' 

It woujd s^em that she had some suspicion, before Lord Tavistock 
leffc England, that he had an inclination to play ; for, in a letter of 
hufy from the Hague, he tells her : — ^^ I beg your Ladysbip that yoii 
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^ will not trouble yourself about my loving play: for I do assure 
^^ your Ladyship (1) I think losing mudi at pltty is so foolish a thing 
^' as makies one be laughed at so much, that I aim certain I shall never 
^ be guilty of it'' We shall see that his youthfid confidence on this 
subject was not justified by his subsequent conduct, while abroad. 

After visiting Berlin, and some of the smaller Grerman courts, in 
the spring, 1698, he and his two companions arrived at Rome in the 
following summer. To Rome he had carried letters to Cardinal 
Ottoboni (the nephew of the preceding Pope, Alexander VUL), aiid 
to several Other persons of distinctibn, at the Papal court of In* 
nocent XIL (Pignatelli), who, firdm his enmity to Lewis XIV. was 
supposed not to have been averse to the oohduct of those who had 
favoured the English Revolution. The young man writes fitmi 
Rome, to his cousin. Admiral Russell, (then Earl of Orfordi)^dsrit 
Cardinal Ottoboni is a mighty lover of the English nation, and 
particularly an admirer of the King {William). A great reasoh 
why I am received so at this place is, by having the honour' of 
^^ being related to your Lordship, who is as well known here by the 
'^ name of Admiral Russell as in England." (2) 

Admitted into the best foreign nodoiy at Rome, Lord I^vistods: 
talks, with mudi enjoyment, of the.aanusem^ts of which he partakes 
there, during the summer, 1698 : — ^^ The great pleasure now is, to be 
'^ in one of the open caleches, going about the town in the nioon^ 
<^ shiny nights. There are always some fine serenades, and all the 
<< best company in town, taking the air, till an hour or two after mid- 
'^ night I seldom fail of this diversion j and, indeed^ it is mi^ty 



( 1 ) No inrerence is to be drawn frdm the frequentfy-repested ddeof Ladjrship or Lord« 
ship, of the intimacy subsisting between the persons who to used them, Jfy the fiMhion 
of the timej they were not dispensed with» in the intercoarse of the dearest and most inti* 
mate relations of life. The Editor has seen letters o{ a later date, between betrothed 
lovers, beginning, << My dear Jngd;^ which angel is addressed by the title of Your Ladjf* 
shipy half a dozen times in the same letter. 

(2) Dev. MSS. 



^.pletsttit^. aftertheheafcoftt^edi^jf, tQ be, abroad so, most part of 
^ tUe si^tt and to haar mpdkvapd to go talk to any bo^ that one 
^ MS aocfaainted withy with all th0 iiieed(Hnin tbci world'' (1). 

He GQDtiniied so much pltMed with this residence, and his way of 
life, that,.afta a slu»t yisit to Niqpksi in the autumn, he retired, to 
fBS9 the' whde winter and earttivfl at Bonie.^ 

He now gare, as well as received, ^ertftinnients, from all thq 
foreign Ministefs, and principa)^. Romw^ npbililly. The expense en^ 
tailedby this mode of living, even, in those days^ was such as might 
bareatartladaless liberal motkc* thMi Lady RusselL In a letter 
fiom.Mr. Sherard to b»> be hopes their expenses at Roine will not 
exceed three thonsuid pounds a^year, »- a large truTelliqg allowancei 
even now, to a youth of seventeen^ Some costly articles of dress, in-r 
deed, would not enter into a modem aocoiuit ; such as, ^ two point 
f^ cravattes," ^^ a very rich laoed suit," and ^' a long pprriwig, sent 
^ fion Leghoin, none being to. be found here." 

He goes on. to say, ^' His Lordship will also have a barouche, and 
^ a piur o£ hoirses, to drive himself abcxut the country j and he must 
^^ have a couple of running footmen with it, which must foe clothed 
^^ The.latterendof next numth.we shall go to Frescati> twdve miles 
^ from hence, where, and at the:places adjacent, will be all the best 
^ company of Home. After a m<»ith's stay there, and ftt Albano, 
^ with Cardinal Ottoboni, his Lordship desigoa for Naples, where he 
^^ will hot stay above a week, and so return hither,, where I hope 
-4« he will spend the eamivaL" * * * 

^^liindhedoes. npt care being denied aoy thing that he has a 
^^ fancy to ; but what he lays out, beside necessary expenses, will be 
^^ of some use, or diversion at least, to him in England, as music, 
'^ prints^ designs, books, essences, &c. which are usually bought 
** here." (2) 



(1) Devonshm MSa (2) Ibid. 
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: k iioald:liiTre hded ttell IF Us pnpd bad been ctmtet^^eA-.yiith. 
$kmae>fKmkua9k ; bat ifindiag iMr.. Slienafld ^y^se to ottts&ca muore- qostl^ 
and notaiwaya wiUing •tora>Biplj/mt)l Ilia d^&Mods for mo4^,:he. was 
tempted to make aome iwrpmsiye pxiesmtSj-the pried and parent for 
idiidii be eomeeled from Mri-SUiafaiMk He^hos^; roith^ tp; $nut to 
tbe iDdnjigenee.of basioLokb^^ thm4i»'lhat Of bb goy^moir)* and ^Wf 
ft bill diiwctiy oil Lanty Russell fyrJBOMi a^liio^ bQSjBeablQg:b9r .no^ 
to disgrace him by protestingiitt.net.tfti^pose bim to Air. JSheivid; ,. 
He imtes, on tMsocoasieai) « iteffiir <^ d^ep contritinHi to lia^ 
Russdl, wbich proves all tbe confidence ifts wi^.as ^e projfoupd rei- 
spect and atbdimetit vnik vrHiiik riieiiMl ii)s|>ired her «bil4rea. He 
assiaes her he will netner agsin mdse * ftteseb<^ or .take^ ^bipg <^ 
money, bst from Mr. SbeninL .*< il ^^xke, fdr God's ^ake, ^at'y<w 
*f will pard(Mi<&e If your Ladyship, did bnt kn0w a little pfcrt of 
^ tbe grirf I suffisr, lam aureToa would ibrgive inet and if I ^d 
<< «Mt think you would, I. cbnld nM'biaBJb.tt^'' 

After-owning Ibot ibej wcte liTing al<a fgnaaleiipeBSCv kfi te\^ j^ 
with the reaaoaiing of a inery yomigt wma^-^** Beit thbit itisfcoctaiii 
f that the^honours i have ve6da^tA rlwre Are «o very ^tUfosdintry, 
<* that the expense xxaM not be iad. >k is uodeufeMiy ^neb fw 
** tiiebdniaw «^ my ibmily : :Q8i£»;i»yaelf I tbiAkl des^i^ve n^tlfiag^ 
« ainee I am ci^piabb of affiietn^ yoiir i^ * ' * t 

** 1£ ymf did but know my tbinigfats^ «ul;btilf ^tbeifcwble ibbat I aw 

^ well ^ the iutore. I wiUye^cene>honie;to:bea«b«pfi^||9y^f 
** Ladyship, «iidnudceyoajeai7J<BBd86 ffittowv m 8bibfetbii<g(% ^i»<f(e 
« at least; tbe'itops of niy gobd'&thsr.*' 

After hatit^ibtteiv «elievcd fidon 'ihia evbiMaasmeii^ ^ fiiad hifsk 
itgun conftssti^, ** with 'tiie^gKatttatiiotioMr imas^naUe, that J hmre 
** doneiti. i> had the iinbappkie>aaDmeiine;age4e play fwjBOme- 
*' thing move than :I««djtoidoy«idioML">(i) 



(1) '!>*•▼• 'MS& 
1 2 
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But of the extent of his Iomm at pky, and the littla reUaaoe that 
oouM be placed upon his recolutions against it» Lady ^nsell was not 
aware till his return to England, towards the end of the year 1699 ; 
when she found the amount so oonsidexsable as to oblige her to 
address herself to his grandfiither to assist her as a sJeoority in laisihg 
money. The letter to the Duke of Bedford, makrag this pn^id, 
will be found in the following collection. The coniidcrate manner in 
whidi she there addresses the old man, and in whidi she apeaiks of 
the errors of the young, is a suffident reason for the affectionate con- 
fidence placed in her by both. . . 

Within a year after IxMrd Tavistpck's retam to England, he sue* 
ceeded to die title and estates of his grandfather. An appiicati<m 
made by Lady Russell hei«elf, in a letter to King WilKaai (1), to 
obtain tlie garter for her son, was suooessfiiL He was aj^ointed, t» 
soon as he was of age, to the lientcnancies of the three ooonties of 
Bedford, Middlesex, and Cambridge wbidi had been hdd by his grand^ 
father. At the coronadon of Qoeen Anne^ he acted as Lord High 
ConstaUe of Skigland, and was named a I^vy Gouncfllor. 

Lady Russdl now saw her son cstabliAed in all tbehonoittB of his 
race, with a wife, who seems to have justified the dH>iee she-had made 
for him, and by whom he was die fai^y ftlhw of sevreeal <Ai)dren4 
It might have been hoped that the sorrows of Lady Russell were now 
over ; that the severe afflicti<»is of her former life mij^t, ace<»rd|ng 
to the common allotments of good a»d evflj have exea^led her from 
the grief of other premature losses before tibe end of heV'Caaeer ; the 
radier as her diildren, being those of a second marriage >made the 
difference <^ age between them and hersdf consideiaWe ; but she 
was doomed yet to suflfer m those afiectaens to which die was pecu- 
liarly alive. Her son, whose health as a child, whose education as a 
youth, and whose success as a man, she had watched over with such 
imweoried and radonal attention ; tm whom ehe had tonoentrated all 



(l) The letter will be ktaai in die following collection. 
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that sbe ftk £» ^ last npnamU^ye of ber own famfys as.wdloB 
for that of her atiU-lainentad lord ; in the midst of heiJthi and the 
vigour of life, was aeiaed with the canall^pos:* 

The smaU-pox was at this time^ and during the beginning of the 
eighteenth oenturyf a pli^ue^ whidb deserved that appellation idmost 
as much as the disease to which it has heen appropriated. (1) Beauty 
and youth saddened at its sound. Parents, fled with thdur children 
from its appraadi, and often were obliged to fly from their children 
for fear of themselves falling a saoriflcQ, and abandoning those that 
might surviva It separated the nearest and dearest relatives in jpir* 
cumstances when they ore peculiarly neces$aiy to eadi pther. \ It 
was a danger for ever present, for ever suggesting vexatious pre* 
cautbnSf in the vain hope to avoid ; and when encouiiteredi creatii]tg 
a despair which hdped on the disease. The upper orders of society 
were as much escposed to its. ravages as the lower. Indeed the. mis- 
taken manner in which it was treated by the physicians, left, those 
persons the best chance who were least the otgects of th^ir care. (2) . 

This evil has. now been so long. removed ftom us, as not to. allow 
sttfiicient justice to be done^ or suffici«Nt gratitude felt, far.the.tvo 
great discov^es, the first of which subdued, and the second has; air 
most annihilated, this sooiuge of ;fa«u«)an nature in. sodal Itf^ 

Neither inoculation, nor the vaccine, had been heard of in the times 
of which we are speakii^ Ttie. Duke €^ Bedferd tmf^ the sioalJU 
pox naturally, and fell a sacrifice to it before th^ age q{ thirty-Qnfe. > 

As soon as the disoi:der had dedarqd its^, his wife (8) and 
diildren were obliged to fly ftcm him. At his 4^th4>ed we feid 
only his mother, receiving his last wotds^ soothing his last momeit% 
and pointing his last thon^ts to that heaven, which sh$ was BgBMji 



(1) In aoBie o( tbe caitam eopnliei, «d4 pirtknlflrlj Eiies, tliej had, till very Ist^jr^ 
pM-housest at a unall distance from the T01i^ge% fi)r the reception of small-pox patients. 

(2) Of the members of the Royal Family who rctmrned to England at the Restoration, 
three died of the small-pox wkhin the fijn^ yailr, and it is well known that Queen Mary 
and Queen Anne^s son, both died of the same d is ease . 

(S) She died of the same dlseaie, in 1124. 
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4o piOT« fgliWB mMBs o£ suppoit in pitMent, and of comdlaiti0n in 
^tuTO, for 4dl mkfOTtimes, hcmevet wveie -ot fepeotedt to -which we 
have not ourselves contributed. * 

How deeply she felt the death of ber sbni a letter to Lord (ralway, 
ttttitconittg the perticulars of ius last moments, giv6s ua m affix^ing 
picture (1) ;-^^ Alas 1 my dear Lord Gdhnay, my thoughts are yet all 
^ diMcdei^ Gonffision, and amazement ; and I think I am incapable 
^^<tf saying or doing any thing I shotdd. I did not know the great- 
^ ness of my lore to his person till I could «ee it no more.** 

IVom this loss she could hardly have recovered the composure 
whidi hefc unfeigned {»iety, and sofamission to tlie wiR 6f Heav^i, 
tx>illd ilone produce, when, in the November following, her younger 
daughter, ^e Duchess of Rutland, after having be6n the mother of 
ijme chSdien, died in childbed. 

Of her dteth Lady Russdl has Idft us no particulars. We only 
IQ10W5 that m her eldest daughter, the Duchess of Devonshire, was at 
the time laymg4n. Lady Russell had the resolution to conceal from 
her, her Aster's death at the moment when it happened ;* and to pre- 
vent her from hearing it swldmily, 4weided the too particular en* 
'quiries of the Duchess of Devonshire, by raying that she had that dsy 
^^ seen her sister out of bed^'^ when 'in &Gt nlhe had «eai her in her 
coinn ! ' 

Yet this daughter she tenderly loved, and she had poss^sed h» 
entire confidence attd friendship. A letter from her to her mother 
during Lord TavMtoek's Absence in Itely, showB, that #hile Lady 
Russell's children wete muchattadiied to eadi other, they all equally 
"^aoed their confidence in her; Lady Roos had fancied, by a 
letter from her brothar at Rome^ that he was likely to get into 
some difficulty or quarrel, about a lady of the society in which 
he was living there. She immediately communicates her fears 
to her mother ; althoug|h, as she says, her brother <* used to laugh 
^< at my foreseeing daotgers wWis there were none, and I hope 
^< this ia the ease now, which your Ladyship will 4Mf the best 
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(i) Published Letters, p. 330. 



'< 9fa^iM3t ji|(^ p£/p so t\tit thmgh l^.^chaigedr vfie to tell nobodj; 
<^ what b^rwrit^ and I am^ure I should most heartily feac angering 
«^ biQi^ yet I paanot fprbear naming, it to your Ladyship,, and hope 
^^ for that, h? woii^d not blame me if he Is^ew it'" (1) 
. Whether Lady Russell thought it necessary to ita^e any notice of 
this warning we know not, but. the fears of his anxious; sister either 
prevented th^ eyil^ or were sujperfluouSj, for nothing ensued from the 
circumstances to which she alluded. 

Within a^ very few ipontha after ^e death of Lady Russ^'s 
daughter, the Duke of Rutland detenmiued on marrying again. 
The .respect an^ affection with which L^y Russell inspired every 
ome connected with her, made her son-in-law, the Duke of Rutland, 
feel craisiderable une&sine^a in communicatmg to her this intention, 
lest, as she says, she should ^^ take offence at some circumstances^ 
<( the ceQsoriousr part of the town will be sure to doj and refine upon 
<^ for the sake of talk/' But finding that he had '* first taktn. care 
^< to be truly informed what powers he. had to do for his children^ 
<< and then by tj^e strictest rules of justice and impartial kindness, 
^^ settled every youn^r child's portion by adding to it * * 

^^ f * * and that he was under all the anxieties* a maa could 
^Vie^Uhow.tp )>reak it to me ; though it was then but a thought of his 
<^ own, yet so much he would not conceal fi*om me. Mr. Charlton 
<^ uod^rtook to tell me, and I did aa soon resolve to let it pass as easy 
<^ between him and me as Icould^ by bidding Mr.. Charltoa let him 
^^ know I would begin to himu I did so, which p^t up both m jtome 
" disorder, but I believe lie took, *s I meant it, kindly.'* (2) 

To be thus iadulgent to the wishes^, the feelings, . the passions of 
others, while fo strict in the gpvernment of her qwn, is a part of Lady 
RussftU's chtiBcter, whiqh may serve as a model to thau^auds of her 
aeXftHOt plaqed in circnmstanGes lo ccqp^ her in othe]:.e9i^llence£f. 

She was now arrived at a very advanced age, and had no longer 
any immediate duties to call forth the energies, or to animate the 



(1) Dev. MSa (i2) Blhliih^LBttfic^^lvSSS. 
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feelings of her mind. Yet we find her still maintaining a commerce 
of active friendship with her old friends, and an interest in the a£Siirs 
of the world, by her constant and affectionate intercourse with her 
daughter, her grandchildren, and her nieces. With their success, 
their sorrows, and their happiness, she was still occupied; she was 
still applied to in moments of difficulty by all who might pretend to 
her interference, and her services still gratefully acknowledged by 
those who had recourse to them. 

On a separation, for incompatibility of temper, about to take place 
between her niece. Lady Elizabeth Noel, and Mr. Norton, to whom 
she was married, Lady Russell was addressed by the husband, to 
settle the terms on which they were to part. This she does in a 
letter remarkable for the considerate and feeling manner in which 
she treats the subject, such as to call forth Mr. Norton's warmest 
acknowledgments. He desires to conclude his letter of thanks for 
her. interference ^^ with the pleasing repetition of the obligations I 
^ shall publicly own while I have breath." 

Thus deservedly enjoying the respect and hoaour due to the 
experience and the wisdom of length of days, she kept her mind free 
from its prejudices, peculiarities, and selfishness, by still maintaining 
over her feelings the same rigorous self^xamination to which she 
had .ever accustomed hersel£ 

In ap unfinished paper, the writing of which denotes the trembling 
hand of extreme old age, and the contents of which .seem notes 
intended to have been thrown more directly into the form of pray6t ; 
she takes a sort of review of her life in a supplication to Heaven, 
for pardon on the transgressions she recapitulates. (1) They 
are such, as prove her inquisition to. have been ever directed, 
not to the forms, but to the fedings of Christian piety; not to 
outward appearances, but to the inward heart and disposition. 



(1) Dev. MSS. The maauscript it a fh^pnent,-— a mere rough draft, with so many 
erasures, and so many words rqpeated, and omitted, as to have made the transcrmtion 
difKcuit, and die meaning sometimes obscure. 
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<^ Christianity/' she thought ^^ not distinguished bj outward, fasdiions, 
^^ or by the professing a body of notions difiering from others in the 
<^ world, but by the renewing of our minds by peaceableneito^ charity, 
«* and heavenly love.** (1) 

The balance between the world's opinion and her chancter^ she 
knew had been long struck, and was greatly in her favour ; bitt that 
between her own conscience and Heaven, she here enters into with a 
scrupulous exactness which may assure us, she had not weightier 
matters to bring forward in the account 

^< Vanity cleaves to me, I fear, O Lord ! in all I say, in all I do. 
^^ In all I suffer, proud, not enduring to slights or neglects, subject to 
" envy the good parts of others, even as to worldly gifbb Failing in 
^ my duty to my superiors ; apt to be soon angry with, and without 
^^ cause too often ; and by it may have grieved those that desired to 
^ please me, or provoked others to sin by my rash angen . Not 
*< ready to own any advantage I may have received by good advice or 
<^ example. Not well satisfied if I have not all the respect I expected, 
^< even from my superiors. Such has been the pride of my naught . 
^< heart, I fear, and also n^lect in. my performances due to my 
** superiors, children, friends, or servants — I heartily lament my sin. 
^^ But, alas ! in my most dear husband's troubles, seeking help from 
^^ man, but finding none. His life was taken away, and so sorely was 
" my spirit wounded, even without prospect of future comfort or 
^< consolation — the more faulty in me, having three dear children to 
<< perform my duty to, with thankfulness for such a blessing left me, 
*^ under so heavy a dispensation as I felt the loss of him to be. But, 
^< alas! how feeble did I find myself both then, and also poorly 
^^ prepared to bear the loss of my dear child and only son, 
« in 1711. 

^ If I carry my sorrow to the grave, O Lord^ in much mercy let it 
^^ not be imputed as sin in me ! His death was a piercing sorrow to 
** me, yet thou hast supported me, Lord ! even in a very old age, and 



(1) Dev. MSS. 
m 
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^ freer fiom bodilj pains and sicknefls than mo0t f^l-^I desire 
H thankfallj to recollect 

<< Alas ! from my childhood I can recollect a backwardness to piwyi 
*^ and coldness when I did, and ready to take or seek cause to be^ 
^ absent at the public ones. Even after a sharp sickness and danger 
'^ at Chelsea, spending my time childishly, if not idly ; and if I had 
^ vead a few lines in a pious book, contented I had done well Yet, 
^ at the same time, ready to give ear to reports, and possibly malicious 
^< ones, and telling my mother-in-law, to please hen ^ At seventeen 
*f years of age was married; Continued too oft^i being absent at 
^ the public prayers, taking very slight causes to be so, liidng too well 
^ the esteemed diversions of the town, as the Park, visiting, plays, &c. 
^. trifling away my precious time. At our return to London, I can 
^ recollect that I would choose upon a Sunday to go to church at 
^ Lord R's, where the sermon would be short, a great dinner, and 
^ after, worldly talk ; when at my father's, the sermon longer, and 
^< discourse more edifying. And too much after the same way, I 
^ much fear, at my several returns to Wales and England. In the 
^ year 1665, was brought to bed of my first child; with him too 
<^ indulging I fear to get strength soon, and spend my time as before, 
f^ much with my loved sisters ; I doubt not heedful, or not enough 
** soi my servants went to church, if I did, or did not go myself. 

^' Some time after in London, and then with my father's wif($ at 
^^ Tunbridge, and after with her at Bath, gave too much of my tipie 
^ to carelessly indulging in idleness. At Bath too well contented to 
^^ follow the common way of passing the time in diversion, and thinking 
^' hut little what was serious : considering more health of body than 
^ that of my soul. Forgive my heaviness and sloth in spirituals, for 
<< Christ Jesus' sake. 

^ After this, I must still accuse myself that sometimes in Wales, 
^^ and other times in England, my care in good has not suited to 
^< my duty, not with the active and devout heart and miqd I 
^\ should in the evening have praised thee, my (xod, for the mercies 
'* of the past day, and recollected my evil doings, or omissions 
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** of doing good in my pot^ren Not in the morning oarefiiliy fixing 
^ my will and purpose to pass the day pleasing in thy sight, and 
" giving good example to man, particularly such as under my care ; 
" more especially after my second marriage, forgetting by whose 
" blessing I was so happy, consuming too much time with him." 
* * * . The end wanting. 

Lady Russell had attained the age of eighty-six before she was 
summoned to pay the debt of nature. Of her last iUness we know 
little. Her only remaining child, the Duchess of Devonshire, re- 
ceived at Chatsworth an account of her mother's seizure, and immedi- 
ately returned to her in London. A letter from the Duchess of 
Devonshire's daughter. Lady Rachael Morgan (1), to her brother. 
Lord James Cavendish, from Chatsworth, tells us — ^ The bad ac- 
^^ count we have received of grandmamma Russell, has put us 
^^ into great disorder and hurry. Mamma has left us, and gone to 
« London.** ♦*»****** 
^^ I believe she has stopt the letters on the road, for none have come 
^^ here to-day, so that we are still in suspense* The last post brou^t 
^ us so bad an account, that we have reason to fear the worst I 
^* should be very glad that mamma should get to town time enough 
^^ to see her, beeause it might be some satisfaction to both, and I hear 
" grandmamma asked for her." (2) 

This letter is dated the 26th September, and Lady Russell ex- 
pired on the 29th. (3) Her death, therefore, was not according to 



(1) Lady Rachael Cavendish, married to Su: William Morgan, of Tredegar, in Mon- 
mouthshire. 

(2) Dev. MSS. 

(3) In The Weeklj/ Journal, or Saiurdai/s Post, September 2Stb, 1723, a newspaper of the 
day, it is mentioned, that ^ The Lady Russell, widow of the Lord William Russell that 
^ was beheaded, continues dangerously ill." In another Weekly Joumalj or British Gar 
zetteery October 5th, 1 7^3, her death is thus recorded : <^ The Right Honourable the Lady 
^ Russell, relict of Lord William Russell, died on Sunday morningJast, at five o'clock^ at 
<* Southampton House, affed eighty>six, and her oorppe is to be carried to Chenies, in 
<< Buckinghamshire, to be mterred with that of her Lord." The London Jowmai of the 
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the £i]thatiasia of tihe Poet, — ** instant, and without a groan ;*' but 
it was certainly not preceded by long sufferings : and if ever any 
mortal, in dying, might hope to 

« Wake to raptare in a life to come,'* 

it was the pure spirit, warm heart, and tried virtues of Lady Russell. 



May the writer of the foregoing pages be allowed to hope, while 
&st sinking to the grave that must shortly dose for ever on an inisig- 
nificant existence ^— may she be allowed to hope, that existence rescued 
from the imputation of perfect inutility, by having thus endeavoured 
to devdope, and hold up to the, admiration of her country- 
women, so bright an example o£ female excellence as the character 
of Lady Russell ? a character whose celebrity was^ purchased by the 
sacrifice of no feminine virtue, and whose principles, conduct, and 
sentiments, equally well adapted to every condition of her sex, will in 
all be found the surest guides to'peace, honour, and happiness. 



following week, Saturday October 12. 1723, mentions, that << On Tuesday morning last 
** the.corpse of t}ie Lady Russell was carried from her house in Bloomsbury-square^ to 
** its interment at Chenies, in Buckinghamshire." This is all the notice taken of Lady 
'RuaseU's death, by the newspapers of the day. In these more inquisitive times, every 
particular of the illness, death, interment, and testamentary dispibsitions of so distinguished 
n person, would have been detailed in a dozen daily papers, and repeated and amplified 
in as many magazines and monthly, publications. In the present instance it is to be 
regretted that their scanty information is not supplied by any letters or family remem- 
brances. 
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(1) Ik the iancied niches of the Temple of Fam^ which it is de- 
lightful to assign to past merit, Lady Russell and Madame de Sevign6 
may surely be placed at the head of female excellence in llieir re* 
spective countries ; and the entirely separate charact^ of their minds, 
their modes of thinking, their opinions, and their habits of life, may 
perhaps be found, not unfairly, to represent the appropriate and. dis- 
tinguishing excellencies of the two nations to which they belong. 

Both nobly born, and nearly contemporaries, (2) Lady RusseU, at a 
time when the serious discussion of the subjects of .religion and go- 
vernment in England became so general as to interest' and' occupy all 
orders of people, received her first impressions of both from a £Edlier, 
whose virtues and whose conduct must have deeply engraven thpse 
impressions on her intelligent mind. 

Madame de S^vigne, bom while France, under the strong arm of 
Richelieu, was settling into the quiet of arbitrary powar, aiid making 
rapid advances in all the refinements, pleasures, and expenses which 
its policy encourages, received an education, rare for the time of day 
as to the cultivation of her talents, but so strongly tinctiured'with the 
peculiarities of the soil on matters of religion and government, that 
her naturally good abilities could never totally eradicate them, and 
her diffidence in her own opinion oflen made her strive* to per- 
petuate. 



(1) It is hardly necessary to observe, that neither comparison nor contrast is here in- 
tended between the accomplishments of the two persons in question, still less between their 
epistolary talents, in which one of them is likely to remain for ever unrivalled. The mu- 
tual excellence of their moral characters and conduct, in very dissimilar circumstances, 
alone suggested this attempt to recall these illustrious contemporaries in each other's com- 
pany, to the particular attention of the present generation. 

(2) Madame de S<vign6 was bom in 1626, and died at the age of seventy, in 1696. 
Lady Russell was bom in 1636, and died at the age of eighty-sue^ in 1723. 
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Lady Russell, united in the meridian of life to the husband of her 
choice, whose character, whose virtues, and whose attachment to her, 
excited and perfected every faculty both of her heart and of her under- 
standing, with whom she thought as with a friend, and felt as with a 
lover, was called forth from that domestic life, which, during twelve 
haippy years, had fostered her virtues^ strengthened her affections, And 
matured her abflities, to the high destiny of aiding and supporting the 
man she loved in a mortal danger, of submitting to the glorious sacri* 
fi^ of his life to his honour and his principles^ of bringing peace aiid 
composure to his dying moments ; and, last and severest of trials, to 
the melancholy duty of surviving him, to embalm his memory, to 
weep his loss, and to protect his children. 

Madame de Sevigne, early married, and early deprived of a husband, 
the choice of her family, and of a character not likely to have called 
forth the inexhaustible capacity of her heart for every virtuous af- 
fection, sought and found, in her youthful widowhood, consolation 
and happiness in the rational enjoyment of the best society, in the 
cultivation of her mind, the affection of her friends, and above all, in 
her devoted attachment to her daughter. Thus becoming the orna- 
ment of the distinguished circle in which she lived, no less admired 
for the incomparable charm of her conversation, and of her 
^correspondence, than loved for the warm afiections of her heart, and 
respected for the blameless integrity of her life. 

In the contemplation of Lady Russell's character, the lighter graces 
of society, however much they might have become her virtues and 
adomed^lier tenderly affectionate disposition, are lost in the great and 
imposing scenes in which we behold her ; in the respect with which 
we find her considered and consulted in the most important affairs } 
in the confidential reverence with which she is looked up to by her 
children and her friends. 

The result of these circumstances, of the severe virtues she had 
been called upon to exercise, and the severe trials to which those 
virtues had been exposed, was a mind deeply impressed with the 
truths of that religion which had taught her to ^< rejoice with trembling'' 
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during ber felicity, and which she had found ^^ a tower of strength*' to 
her in her adversity : that religion, which held out the only conso- 
lation she sought, in the assurance of rejoining the Being she never 
ceased to weep, and regaining the happiness she had too justly ap- 
preciated, and too truly enjoyed, to seek otherwise to replace. Ne^ 
glecting no duty from her sorrows, assuming no merit from her 
sufferings, nor any importance from the high consideration in which 
she was held. 

Madame de Sevigne, brought up in the strictest doctrines of the 
religion of her country, and belonging to a family which had been 
distinguished for its austere piety, we find, in the innocent openness 
of her heart, reluctantly admitting some doctrines which she had in 
vain endeavoured to impose on her excellent understanding; and 
while in the exercise of every christian virtue, and the practice of 
every moral precept, reproaching herself with not being able to attain 
a state of mind, which, however desirable, she cannot always persuade 
herself to persist in as necessary : satisfied with that implicit belief 
and trust in the mercy of an Almighty Being, worthy of her pure, 
tender, and confiding character. 

To Lady Russell, religion was the support of her sorrows : to 
Madame de Sevign6, the confirmation of her enjoyments. Both 
equally under its benign influence, uniting to superior intellect, the 
greatest tenderness of heart, and the most unsullied purity of 
conduct 

In Madame de Sevign6, adorned by every charm of wit, taste, 
social accomplishment, and all the fascinating graces of her sex, which 
may be said peculiarly to distinguish her countrywomen. 

In Lady Russell, accompanied by the character of a heroine, 
united to the conduct of a saint 

The existence of such characters allows the weaker sex to assume 
a rank in the scale of intellectual being, which may satisfy the most 
ambitious mind, excite to the most virtuous exertions, and compen- 
sate for the most painful sufierings. 



LETTERS 

FROM 

RACHAEL LADY RUSSELL 

TO 

HER HUSBAND WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL, 
FROM 1672 TO 1682. 



LADY VAUGHAN (1) to Mr. WILLIAM RUSSELL, 

PROM 1672 TO 1678. 



LETTER L 

IFrom London to StraUonj ISih Jt%, 1672.] 

I WILL not endeavour to tell you what I suffer by being parted from 
you, but beg of you that we may meet again (God permitting) as 
soon as may be. Things are here just as they were ; no obstruction 
removed by my sister (2) being able to resolve, but will, I guess, 



(1) Lady Vaughan retained the nmne of her first husband Lord Vaughan till 
Mr. Russell, by the death of his elder brother Francis Lord Russell in I678» succeeded to 
his title. 

(2) Elizabeth Wriodiesley half sister to Lady RusseH. She had been first married to 
Jocelyn Percy, the last Sari; of NordiumberUnd, and then to the HonoaraUe Ralph Mon- 
tagu, Son of Lord Montagu of Boug^ton, and afterwards himself Duke of Montagu. 



tCKmonrow ; for yesterday Sherwood wrote word the Duke (3) at 
farthest would be at Dover as this morning, then he was to aak for 
the boat, and the report she then receives, which will be to-morrow, 
being Friday, will certainly make her determine ; but, whatever that 
is, I desire you will allow me to come to you on Tuesday, unless you 
intend, as the coachman says you do, to be here on Monday. Your 
father says you promised him to come again. I cannot acquaint 
you with my sister's resolves till the Saturday's post ; so cannot have 
your's, whatever we shall do till the Wednesday after, which by your 
pardon I must not stay for, so that unless I see you on Monday, I 
am of opinion you will me at Stratton (4) on Tuesday o^ Wednesday. 
On Saturday you shall have more of my mind ; but the coachman 
says he is appointed to be at Bagshot on Monday. I do all I can to 
put off going to Dover. My Lady Shrewsbury (5) is returned from 
Dover without more company than she carried with her. Here was 
an alarm on Tuesday night by guns being heard ; the cause was, 



He was now embassador in France^ and it was : to France that she was wanting to go. 
See mention made of this Lady and of Mr. Montagu, in a letter of Madame de la Fayette 
to Madame de jSevign^. LeHr^g dt Madame deSangni^ vcLiL p. 340. Grouvelle's Edit. 

(3) The Duke of Yorki then going to take the command of the fleet in the second 
Dutch war. 

(4) The house and estate in Hampshire which Xady Russell had inherited from her 
father Lord Southampton, and where she and Lord HuMell resided in the summer. 

(5) Anna Maria Brudenel, daughter of Robert Earl of Cardigan. This is the pers<^ 
%hb9e husbani)^ Frauds Earl of Shrewesbnry, was killed (L667) in a dtid, bj^ the Duke 
df Buckingham, whbn she was said to have held the Duke's horse in the disguise of 
^ PAge* See Evelyn's account of meeting this Lady at Newmarket the i^tumn before the 
date of this letter, oa his return from Lbrd ArUngton's at Euston, where.th^ Kbg was 
coming every diay from Newmari^t. <* The Duke of Buckingham was. now in migbtgr ftf 
<' vour, and had with him that impudent woman the Countess of Shrewesbury, with his 
<^ band of fiddlers,'' &c Evelyn's Diary, vol.i. p. A22. 

\i )s she whom Pope mentions in the two well known lines of his character of the Quke 
of Biiiskingham. . . 

« Gallant and gay in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
«« The bower, of w^ton Shrenvesbury and love," 

' The 1>uke of Butkmgham was now a volunte^ on board the Duke of York's fleet, to 
which' circumstance probably Lady RusselPs remaiii alludes. 



aeren of our ahipay intending to go to jain tJte Diiket fcimd them*^ 
sdives jwt' upon die Dutdb flee V upon whi^ilieyliieluieds and the 
Datch ibllowed so close that the Gastle shot upon the Dutch* Theve 
b difference in opinions about the fleets engagii^^ they say still a' 
few days must now show it Mrs. Latc»i and her she friend^ not yotxr% 
at least not your best^ (I praise Grod), were yesteorday in every comer of 
your house, and without the house ; she praised it, and seems to like 
it as wdl as you have done her. My Lady Newport (G) goes into 
Shropshire on Monday next come-fortnight, so that she ^says she 
iooiust defer her Stratton journey till another year. I am writing in my 
sister Die's bed-chamber (7) ; my Lord (8) is just looking in, and bids 
me send you his affectionate remembrance^ and hopes to aee you on 
Saturday. I shall be thought very long writing for we are going 
dbsoed when I am done ; bot not for niy diversion, I am sure you 
will believe, when, to do so, I must leave what I am now about, 
wbidh yet I cannot till I have signed with great truth. 

Myself your*s, 
May 16th, Thursday. R. Vaugbak; 



LETTER IL 

IFrom London to StraiUnh May^ 1672.3 

I AM very sure, my dearest Mr. Russell meant to oblige me ex- 
tremely when he enjoined me to scribble to him by the post, asv 
knowing he could not do a kinder thing than to let me see he de* 
signed not to think me impertinent in it ; though we parted but this 
morning, which I might reasonably have doubted to have been, 



(6) Lady Diana Russell wife of Francis Lord Newport, afterwards created Earl of 
Bradford. She was daughter of Francis Earl of Bedford) and consequently aunt to 
Lord KusselL 

(7) Lady Diana Russell sister to Lord Russell, first married to ^ GrevQle Vemey^ 
and then to William Lord AUington. 

(8) William, fifth Earl of Bedford, lather of Lord RusselL 

B 2 



wheilil huve piuM^ «11 thb long day and leamed nothing new can 
entertain you and your jgood company^ all I dee dither are or af^pear- 
4iitter* to/me than when you are here; and I do not find the town 
18 enlivened by the victory (i) we have obtained; there is no. more 
talked of than you heard lafit nighty nor nothing printed, becauae 
there is no letters corae yet ; Tom Howard, Lord Howard's son (2), 
ifi expected every hoar with theni. Many whisper the French 
behaved themselves not like firm friends* The Duke of York's mar- 
riage is broke off (3) ; that, or other causes, makes him look less in 
good humour than ordinary; they say she is ofiered the King of 
Spain ; and our Prince $hall have d'Elbeuf (4) ; Mrs. Ogle (5) is to 
marry Craven Howard, Tom Howard's son (6).; and Tom Whar- 
tcHi (7)' has another mistress in chase, my Lady Rochester's grand- 
<dukl(8); but he is so unfortunate before the end that it is mis- 

(1) This was the blo^y engagement in Solbay, of the 28th Mi^, in which the Duke 
of York gained a dear-bought advantage over the Dutch Fleet, commanded by De Ruyter. 
Lady Ruasell, we see, confirms what Burnet says of the supposed treachery of the French 
Ftett, then acting as our ally. 

(2) He succeeded to the title by his father's death this year, and is the same person who^ 
under the name of Lord Howard of Escrick, was the principal evidence against Lord 
Russell, in the Rye House plot. 

(S) That with the Archduchess of Inspruck, afterwards married to the Emperor. ^ 

(4) Charles de Lorraine Due d'EIbopuf married Catharine Henriette, a daughter of 
^ Henri IV. and Gabrielie d'Estrees. It must be a daughter of theirs here mentioned as 

the intended wife of the Duke of York. 

, f ' . .- ^ 

(5) Mrs. Ogle (or according to the language of the present day. Miss Ogle) was the 
dUiighter of Thbmas Ogle, Esq., of Pinchbeck in Lincolnshire, and was Maid of Honour 
tor Queen Catherine of Portugal. 

(6) W)io was the £piurth son of the first Earl of Berkshire, see in Evdiyn's Diary, 
ToL 1. p. 452., an account of a lawsuit Mr. Craven Howard had with his mother, which 
Evelyn believes to have been ^^ by instigation doubtless of his wife^ one Mrs. Ogle (an 
<^ ancient maid) whom he had clandestinely married, and who brought him no fortune.'' 

(7) Son of Philip Lord Wharton, and afterwards created Earl of Wharton. 

(8) Elizabeth Wilmot, daughter of the profligate Lord Rochester. Neither of the per- 
sons here mentioned succeeded in their addresses ; she married Edward Montagu^ Earl of 
Sandwich. She is the same person who in her widowhood lived much at Paris, and is 
often mentioned in the correspondence of St. Evremond with Ninon de PEncIos, who was 
frequently admitted to her society. 



tnttted he may miss her, thou^ the grandmother is his great Metid; 

Young Arundel, my Lord Arundel of Trerice his son, is extremely 

in lore, and went down where she is, and watched her coming abroad 

to take the air, rode up to her coach, Mr. Warton was oti'hone 

by the coach side; Arundel thrust him away, and, looking into the 

coach, told' her no man durst say he valued her at the rate he did# 

Mn- Warton, like a good Christian, turned the other cheek ; for he 

took no notice of it ; but the other having no opportunity to see or 

speak to her, was thus forced to return; but Warton is admitted 

to the house. My cousin Spencer (9) is at Kirabolton still, so we 

may send thither time enough. My Lady Jane and (10) Nordi* 

umberland are' waiting for an egg when I have done this, so that I 

s'dtfrce know what I say; yet I am loath to lisave, and hope, how ill 

soiever I express mys^, you will still understand me to be entirely, 

as I ought, 

Your's, 

R. Vauohan. 

My bast service to your ladies. . I hope they find no other inooo- 
vebiencies in their journey than what the unfitness of the plape to 
receive them is cause of. My Lord Ormbnd wiM at the door to in- 
quire fcHT you, ao that I guess they are come from Hatfield. 

Saturday night 

LETTER TIL 

lErom Ijmdon to Strattofh September 23, 1672.] 

If I were more fortunate in my expression, I could do myself 
more right when I would own to my dearest Mr. Russell what ireil 

and perfect happiness I enjoy, from that kindness he allows me every 

- — - ■ ^ , ^ J - 

(9) The Honourable Robert Spencer, son of William Lord Spencer, of Worm* 
leig^ton, by Penelope, daughter of Henry Earl of Southampton, (ikther of the Lord 
Treasurer,) and consequently cousin to Lady RusselL 

(10) Lady Northumberland, her sister. 



day to teceiye new marks- of^ such as^ in spite. of the knowledge I 
hove of my own waata^ will not suffer me to nistmst: I want his 
loye^ though I do merit, to so desirable a blessing.; but, tay best life, 
you that know :SO well bow to love and to oblige, make my fe]i^ 
dty entire^ by believing my heart possessed with all the gratitude, 
hofaour and passionate afiection to your person, imy creature is 
Mpable o^ or can be obliged to ; and this granted, what have I t6 
aak but a continuance (if God see fit) of these present enjoyments? 
if not, a submission, without murmur, to liis most wise dispens- 
ations and unerring providence; having a thankful heart for the 
yttm I have been so perfectly contented in : He knows best when 
We have had enough here; what I most earnestly beg from his 
mercy is, that we both live so as, which ever goes first, the other may 
not aorrow as fer one of whom they have no hope^ Then let us 
cheerfully expect to be together to a good old age ; if not, let us not 
doubt but he will support us under what trial he will inflict upon 
Aemu These are necessary meditations sometimes, that we may 
not be surprised above our strength by a sudden accident, being un- 
prepared. Excuse me if I dwell too long upon it ; it is from my 
Opinion that if we can be prepared for all oonditioiis, we can with 
the greater tranquillity enjoy the present ; which I hope will be long ; 
though when we change, it will be for the better, I trust, through the 
merits of Christ. Let us daily pray it may be so, and then admit of 
no fears ; death is the extremest evil against nature it is true ; let us 
overcome the immoderate fear of it, either to our friend or seli^ and 
then what light hearts may we live with ? But I am immoderate in 
my length of this discourse, and consider this is to be a letter. To 
take myself off, and alter the subject, I will tell, you the news 
came on Sunday night to the Duke of York, that he was a n^arried 
man ; he was talking in the drawing-room, when the French ambas- 
sador (1) brought the letters in, and told the news ; the Duke turned 

(1) M. de Croissy, brother to Colbert. 



About ^and said, '< Tben I am a married man." It proved tQ 
be to the Princesa of Modena; for it was ratbec expected to be 
CanapW niece (2); she is to have 100,000 francs paid here.; aad 
iU>w,we may say she has more wit than ever wiman had beforb; aa 
n^uch beautyi and greater youth than is necessary ; he sent bla 
dau^ter, Lady Mary (3)i word the same night, he had pso^sdcsd % 
playfellow for her. Mr. Neale, who interrupts me in this my ioost 
plirasant employmen.t, tells me, my Lord Mqlgrave (4) has the gwter 
given him. The Duke of Monmouth (5) goes this wedk, and mord 
raiments,, ^3 they talk now* The ]Smperor has made a d^M^am 
ation, or remonstrance, bow the French have fnade the firs^ breaches^ 
89 forpied him to wa(r ; that he has declared ; but I do not find that the 
$wede joins yet with the French. The Lady Northumbnlands has m^b 
at Northuraberland-hQase. After some propositions offered by my 
sister to the other (6), which were discoursed first yesterday before 



(2) M. de Canaples was a younger brother of the Dae and of the Marechal de Creqtii. 
His niece was the Due de Crequi's daughter, whom Madame de Sevign^ mentions as a pro* 
table match for the Due de Lauzun, in a letter, vol. i. p. 102. Orouvelle's Edit. 

(3) Afterwards Princess of Orange and Queen of England. She was now elejren^fears 
old. 

(4) John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards created by Queen Ann Duke of 
Buckingham. 

(5) To Franee. He was made the next year, a Lieutenant-Oeneral in the French 
service. 

(6) The elder Dowi^r Countess of Northumberland. She was daughter of the Earl 
of Suflblk here mentioned. ^* The cAiUP* in question wai^ her grand-daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth Percy, only child and heir of Jocelyn Percy, the last Earl of Northumberlanc^ 
hy the Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley (Lady Russell's sister), now married to Mr. Montagu. 
The Lady Elizabeth Per<7 was twice a widow before she 'was sixteen. She was thrice 
married, first 1679, before she was twelve years old to Henry Qivendish, Earl of Qgle^ 
only son of the last Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle^ who dying the year after (1680^ 
she was married dejurcy but not de facto in 16*81, to Mr. Thynne, assassinated by Count 
Koningsmarck in Pall Mall (1682), and the same year she married Charles, the sixth 
Duke of Somerset She is the person, of whose influence afterwards with Queen Anne 
(to whom she was first Lady of the Bed-chamber,) the Tories were so much afi*aid during 
Lord Oxford's administration. The unwarrantfA>le and unprincipled manner in which 
she was abused by Swift in << the Windsor Prophecr^' sufficiently excused her for haying 
been the means of preventing the Queen ever allowing of his promoticm in England* See 
'< the Windsor Pit>phecy,*' Swift's Poetical Works. 
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my Lord Chancellor^ between the elder lady and Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Sufblk by ; my sister offers to deliver up the child, upon condition 
she will promise, she shall have her on a visit for ten days or a 
month sometimes, and that she will enter into bonds not to marry the 
diild without the mother's consent, nor till she is of years of consent ; 
and, on her part, Mr* Montagu and she will enter into the same 
bonds, that when she is with them, or at no time, they will marry or 
tontract any marriage for her, without the grandmother's consent ; 
but she was stout yesterday, and would not hear patiently ; yet went 
to Northumberland-house, and gave my sister a visit I hope for an 
accommodation. My sister urges, it is hard her child, [that if she has 
no other children must be her heir], should be disposed of without 
her consent ; and in my judgment it is hard ; yet I fancy I am not 
very apt to be partial. If the weather be with you as it is with us, 
diere never was a more dismal time for the country ; it is happy you 
have some society besides hawks. I hope Friday will bring the 
cbiefest desire in the world by your 

R. Vaughan. 

My Lady Bellasys (7) is going to France for a consumption. 

For Mr. William Rnaellj at StraUon Hcfauj 
to be left with the Postmaster at Akford^ 
Hampshire. 



(7) Anne Brudenel, daughter of Lord Cardigan and widow of John Lord Bellasyse of 
Worlaby. This is the Lady who, Burnet says, the Duke of York wanted to marry^ 
^ She was a woman of much Ufe and great vivacity, but of very small proportion of 
^ beauty.^ Burnet, vol i. p. 353. fblio edit 

She afterwards married Cliarlepi aeoQnd Duke of Richmond^ 



LETTER IV. 

iFram London to Stralton^ 1675.] 

The few hours we have been parted seem too many to me^ to let 
this first post-night pass, without giving my dear man a little talk, 
which mus be an account how I have spent my time ; for intelli* 
gence I have none, and my heart and thoughts are all known to 
Mr. Russell. Therefore, to return to my present design, I am to tell 
you, though I intended to dine where I am now, at Leicester- 
house (1), yet, your father coming to see our Miss (2), carried me to 
dinner to Bedford-house to eat Devonshire fish, and after wanting 
gamesters I must play one hour ; but before I had done one quarter, 
Lord Suffolk (3) came, and I desired to resign to him, having won 
my Lord five pounds and myself thirty shillings ; so I came to my 
sister, and found her in great trouble, the child seeming indeed to be 
very ill, and the doctor directing a vomit, and whilst it was getting 
ready he went to see my Lady Jones' (4) children, and whilst he was 
there, her youngest boy died, played with him when he came in, 
and only flushed in his face and died instantly. My sister's girl is 
better to-day ; our's fetched but one sleep last night, and was very 
good this morning. My Lord Stamford (5) left his wife this morn- 
ing at four o'clock, and is gone to his uncle Gray. This Mr. 



(1) Leicester House was at this time inhabited by her sister Lady Northumberland 
and Mr. Montagu, while Montagu House (now the British Museum) was building. 

(2) Their eldest child, Rachael, afterwards Duchess of Devonshire, bom the preceding 
year. 

(3) Theopbilus Howard, Earl of Suffolk. He was the &ther of the elder Copatess 
Dowager of Northumberland, by Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of George E^rl of 
Dunbar in Scotland* 

(4) Wife of %* William Jones, made Attorney General in January of this year. 
See Burnet's character of him, vol. ii. p. 150. 8vo. edit 

(5) Henry Grey, Earl of Stamford, married one of the daughters and oo-heiresses of 
William Earl of Exeter. 
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Darcy (6) told me this morning ; but you will suppose I have not 
bettered my information since, being at this day at Leicester-house ; 
the Lord Huntingtour (7) is a better fortune . than he was by the 
death of the Lord Stanhope, 15001. a year coming to him. Mr. 
Grimes (8), that was at Wickham, was married yesterday to DoL 
Howard, the maid-of-honour. Madam Mazarin (9) is not arrived 



(6) The Honourable Conyers Darcy, eldest son of Lord Darcy and Conyers, He 
had married the widow of the Lord Treasurer ^Southampton, and was himself created 
Earl of Holdei-ness, in 1682. ' 

(7) Lord Hnntingtour was son (by her first marriage) of the Duchess of Lauderdale, 
who was Countess of Dysart in her own right. 

' (8) Colonel James Grehme of Leevens in Westmoreland. Of their previous courtship 
we find the following account in Mr. Evelyn's Journal. After mentioning accompanying 
Mrs. Howard and her two daughters (of whom this lady was one) to Northampton, on 
law business, he says, 

<^ In this journey went part of the way Mr. James Graham, (since Privy Purse to the 
" Duke of York,) a young gentleman, exceedingly in love with Mrs. Dorothy Howard, 
^* one of the Maids of Honour in our company. I could not but pity them both, the 
** mother not much favouring it. This lady was not only a great beauty, but a most 
*f virtuous excellent creature, and worthy to have been wife to the best of men. My advice 
'* was required, and I spoke to the advantage of the young gentleman, more out of pity, 
^ than that she deserved no better match, for though he was a gentleman of good family, 
** ytt there was great inequality." 

(9) Hortensia Mancini, Duchesse de Mazarin, was tile niece and heiress of Cardinal 
Mazarin. She was married to Charles Armand de la Porte de Meillerave, eldest son 
of the Marechal de Meilleraye, and on his marriage took the name, arms, and title of 
Due de Mazarin. Her eternal disputes with her husband, and the strange conduct of 
them both, filled the tribunals of France with their legal quarrels and demands on each 
other, and the ears of the idle of Europe, with endless histories of their private life 
and adventures. See frequent mention of them in Madame de Sevign^'s Letters. 

Madame de Mazarin did not arrive in England .till the 29th December this year, 1675. 
She was by birth cousin to the Duke of York's second wife, (a Princess of Modena,) 
whose mother — — Martinozzi was another niece of Cardinal Mazarin. This rela- 
tionship with the Court procured her a distinguished reception here, and a pension 
of 4000/. a year from Charles IL, which was continued to her successively by James 
and by WHliain, until her death at Chelsea, in 1699. This pension, the sale of her 
jewels, and every other means of procuring money, were so inadequate to her expensive 
habits, and her passion tot play, that after having been the greatest heiress in Europe, 
she lived and died overwhehned with debts. See the works of her admirer and fKend, 
St. Evremond, who, after endeavouring in vain to reclaim her both by reason and by 
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yet ; but I hear Madam Tremblet is. My imde (10) told Sk Harry 
Vernon (11) yesterday he was une des incuT(Meg. 

If you are not mightily delighted^ I hope you will not stay die 
longest of yoijr time from your 

R. Vaughan. 

The doctor (12) presents his services to you. He has been to see 
the child. No city news, he says ; but iJie monied men likely to be 
undone again, all calling in their money, and they not able to pay it 
so suddenly. 

Harry Saville (13) is in a kind of disgrace with the Duke {of Tark). 
When the King dined at the Duke of Albemarle^s, after dinner, the 
Duke, talking to Saville, asked if he meant not to invite the King 
to the business of the day. Saville wondered what he meant. The 
Duke told him he need not ; for sure it was his constant endeavour 
to get the King to drink more than any that wished him well would 
do. Saville denied it ^^ Then go away,'' replies the other ; so he 
did. And the next day, the King reproaching him for not staying, 
lie told the occasion ; so there is great anger. I write in the norseiy^ 



flattery, often supplied the wants of her extravagance from the savings of his economy. 
** Madame de Mazarin m'a du jusques a huit oens livres sterling: elle me devoit jusqoes 
'^ a quatre cens guin^es quand elle est morte." << Quand je songe que la niece et Tb^ 
'* ritiire de M. le Cardinal Mazarin, a eu besoin de moi en certains terns |K>ur subsister, 
^ je fiiis des reflexions chretiennes, qui serveront a mon saliit, si elles sont inutiles pour 
<* mon payment I Ouvres de St. Evrcmondy vol. iii. p. 291. 

See also her life written by herself at the end of the Abbe de St. Real% <^ ConspiraHon 
de Venice.'' 

(10) M. de Ruvigny. He was now Embassador from France^ but was superseded in 
the May following by M. de Courtin. 

(11) Sir Harry Vernon was cousin to Lady Russell, her grandfather, Henry Earl of 
Southampton, having married Elizabeth Vernon, sister to Sir Robert Vernon of Hodnet 
in Shropshire. 

(12) Dr. Lower, a physician of eminence in the reign of Charles II. See Granger's 
Biog. Hist, voLiv. p. 3 IS. 

(13) Brother to the Marquis of Hali&x. 

c 2 
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and Lady Harv6y (14) is just rushed by, and no sister at home ; so 
I may be engaged, but I think not, for she is started back again, a 
perfect vision ! I am going to see poor Lady Jones. 
For Mm. WUliam Russell^ at Strattan in Hamp^irej 
to be left with the post-maMer (U Ahford. 

LETTER V. 

[Frcm Jjondxm to Straitonj Feb. lOthy 1675.] 

What reputation writing this may give me, the chamber being full 

of ladies, I know not ; but I am sure, to be ill in that heart (to whose 

person I send this) I dare not hazard ; and since he expects a letter 

from me, by neglect I shall make no omission, and without doubt 

the performance of it is a pleasanter thing than I have had sense 

of^ from the time we parted ; and all acts of obedience must be so 

to my dearest man, who, I trust in God, is well ; but ill entertained, 

I fear, at Stratton, but what the good company repairs. The weather 

is here very ill, and the winds so high that I desire to hope you do 

not lie in our old chamber, being afraid when I think you do. Our 

little Fubs (1) is very well; made her usual court to her grandfather 

just now, who is a little melancholy for his horses ; but they are all 

sent to take the air at Kensington, or somewhere out of town. My 

Lord's gelding is dead, and more saddle horses, and one coach-horse, 

I think. I have asked every one I see for news, but all I can learn 

is, that Attorney Montague has done his best to be Chief Justice, 

but will fail ; Winington most spoke (2) of; some say iRainsford (3). 

Montague (4) shall be a Judge, and so contented, if he please. My 

(14) Sister to Ralph, the first Duke of Montagu, married to Sir Daniel Hervey, sent 
Embassador to the Porte ^in 1676. She is the person to whom La Fontaine's fable of 
*< Le Renard Anglais* is addressed. See fable 23^ book 12. 

( 1 ) Their little daughter. 

(2) Su: Francis Winnington was then Solicitor-General, having succeeded Sir William 
Jones in 1673. 

(3) Sir Richard Rainsford was made Chief Justice in April 1676. 

(4) William Montague, Esq. was ^ade a Baron of the Exchequer. All the law pro- 
motions here mentioned as probable, did not take place till the next year, 1676. 
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Lord Halifax (5) continues ill still. My Lord Duras (6) is not mar- 
ried yet : some speak of a stop in it Tliere is no more news of the 
fleets. The King and Duke both professed that if they could see a 
report from De Ruyter they should give a perfect credit to it^ being 
sure he would write nothing but truth. There is such a buzz, I can 
so little tell what I say, that it is. in vain to say more. My Lady Die 
sends a token of the bill of mortality, and Lady Shaftesbury (7), the 
Mercury. All this charge comes from my putting up the Gazette, 
the ladie? would obligingly add. I am, my best love, more than I 

can tell j^ou^ and as much as I ought, 

Your's, 

Feb. 10th. R. Vaughan. 

• ♦ 

LETTER VL 

iFrom London to Strattm^ Feb. llM, 1675.] 

Every new promise of Mr. Russell's unalterable kindness is a 
most unspeakable delight to my thoughts ; therefore I need use no 
more words to tell you how welcome your letter was to me ; but 
how much welcomer Monday will be, I hope you do imagine. 
Your father sent me the inclosed, but says withal, that the news at 
Court from France this morning was, Messina was relieved. For 
weddings and deaths, and that sort of news, I know not the least 
Her Grace of Cleveland (1) has set the day for France to be wilJiin ten 



(5) George Saville, Earl and afterwards Marquis of Halifax. 

(6) Louis de Duras, brother to the French Due de Duras. He was naturalized alkd 
made Lord Duras by Charles IL in the year 1673/ He married Mary the ddeit 
daughter of George Londes Earl of Feversham, and succeeded to that title according to 
the entail in right of his wife. See frequent mention made of him by St Evremond. 

(7) Margaret Spencer, third wife of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, was daughter of 
William Lord Spencer of Wormleighton, by Penelope, daughter of Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, (father of the Lord Treasurer,) and was consequently cousin to Lady 
RusselL 

(1) Barbara Viliiers was the daughter and heiress of William Villiers, Viieount 
Grandison, who fell in the royal cause at the battle of EdgehilL She was bom about 
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dftys. The Duchess of Portsmouth (2) is melancholy, as some persons 
will have it; and with reason. You will easily conclude your sister 
'Alington is so, when I tell you her boy has the measles ; he had a 
^tigh two or three days, but was so well, she was with him in the 
Park last night, and this morning the measles appeared ; but I hear 
noihing but he is very Well with them ; the doctor sees no ill symp- 
tom at alL Our girl is as you left her, I bless the mercy of God for 
it I have silently retired to my little dressing-room for this per- 
formance, the next being full of company at cards. The Lady 
Pultney (3) one, introduced by Lady Southampton. (4) I am en- 
gaged with Northumberland (5) ; but at nothing, nor to nothing 
upon earth entirely, but to my dear Mr. Russell ; his I am with most 
passionate affection. 

R. Vaughan. 
I am a humble servant to all your company. 



the year 1642, and was married the year before the Restoration to Roger Palmer, then a 
student in the Temple, i afterwards created Earl of Castlemaine, by which title she was 
known till the year 1670, when she was created by Charles II. Duchess of Clevdand. 
She had three sons by the King, whom he successively created Dukes of Cleveland, of 
Grafton, and of Northumberland, and one daughter born in the first year of her mar- 
riage, who bore the name of Pahner, with the farther dubious designation of adopted 
daughter of the King. She married, at fourteen, Thomas Lennard, Earl of Sussex; 

(2) Louisa de Querouaille, the daughter of a noble family in Brittany, was an attendant 
on Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, when she visited England, and was met by the King 
her brother, at Dover in 1672. The charms of this lady were supposed to have been pur- 
posely thrown in the way of the King, to attach him more e£PectuaIly to the interests of 
France. The plan succeeded, and she shortly after became the reigning mistress, and was 
created Duchess of Portsmouth. In Evelyn's Diary, are some curious details of a visit he 
jnade to Lord Arlington at Euston in 1673, when Mademoiselle de Querouaille was among 
the guests. In the same entertaining Diary, we find mention made of a visit Mr. Evelya 
received from a Mr. and Madame de Querouaille, relations of the Duchess of Portsmouth's, 
who were in England in the year 1675. They had been much known to his father-in-law. 
Sir Richard Browne, during his residence in Brittany. See Diary, vol. i. p. 449. 

(3) Annabella, daughter of George, Earl of Berkeley, married to Sir William 
Pultsiey, Knight, of Misterton in Leicestershire. 

(4) Frances, daughter of William Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and Widow of 
Viscount Molineux, when she married the Lord Treasurer Southampton^ (Lady Ru^l's 
fintberO to whom she was third wife. She long survived him^ and afterwards married 
Conyers d'Arcy, the first Earl of Holdernesse. 

(5) Lady Northumberland her sister. 
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LETTER Vn. 

CJFVtm Ttc^ld to London, 22d Ai^ust, 1675.] 

Sunday nigbt 
I WRITE this to my dear Mr. Russell, because I love to be busied 
in either speaking of him or to him ; but the pretence I take is le^t 
that I wrote yesterday should miscarry ; so this may again inform 
you at London, that your coach shall be at Harford Bridge (if Qpd 
permit) upon Thursday night, to wait your coming; and, on jSatu^r- 
day I hope to be at Stratton, and my sister (1) also. This d^y she 
resolved it, so her coach will bring us all, as I think to contrive it, 
or at least with the help of the chariot and cart-horses ; but I 
think to send you the coach, to save sending six horsjes for, it, 
for a pair will bring the chariot. It is an inesupressible joy to eonr 
sider, I shall see the person in the world I most and only rjong 
to be with, before another week is past; I should condemn, my 
sense of this expected happiness as weak and pitiful, if I oou}d. teU 
it you.. No, my best life, I can say. little, but think all yQucm§ 
and you cannot think too much: my heart makes it all good. I 
perfectly know my infinite obligations to Mr. Russell ; and in it is 
the delight of her life, who is as much your^a as you desire sbe 
should be. 

K Vaughan. 

Miss is very well. I drink the waters yet, and intend it till I 
go, if the weather holds so good. 

Far Mr. Russell at Southampton-house. 



(1) The Lady Elizabeth Nod, eldest daughter of the Lord Treasurer Southampton, 
married to Edward, eldest son of Lord Noel, afterwards Earl of Gainsborough. 
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LETTER VIII. 

[From Stratum to Londmy 2ith August^ ISJGJ} 

You bid me write to you on Thursday, but civility obliged me to 
that to answer yows, so that this is to show my obedience to your 
orders, and a little indulgence to my own self; since I do love to 
talk any way with Mr. Russell, though he does abuse poor me 
soinetimes. You had like to have vexed me bravely by Jack 
Vaughan's (1) letter, I was putting that up in my pocket to read two 
or three days after, at leisure ; I saw you had opened it, but as it was 
going up, finding one in it, it came in my mind, if he should have 
put in one, it might be for a trick, how it would vex me ! so broke 
your seal, and was very happy by doing so. Oh,' my best life, haw 
long I think it since we were together ! I can forgive you if you do 
not do so, upon condition you do not stay too long away. Your 
coach, by the grace of God, shall be at Bagshot on Wednesday 
night ; and on Thursday will, I hope, bring my wishes to me. I 
Iqiow nothing there is to give you notice of from hence. The 
joiners will end their work to-day in the new room. There is no 
coping bricks till Monday : nor till you come to her, no entire satis- 
faction in the heart of your affectionate 

R. Vaugjbuk. 

Far Mr. Russell, at RussdUhouse m Southampton Square, 
Ijondon. 



(1) A relation of the Earl of Carberry's. 
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LETTER IX. 

IRvm London to Wobum, AprU^ 16770 



I CANNOT n^lect so great a pleasure to myself as writing to Mr. 
Russell is, yet have noUiing to tell him, but how I have passed my 
time since I saw him yesterday : it was with your two sisters (1) at a 
Dutch Woman's (2), Paternoster-row, and the three Exchanges. (S) 
This day I dined at the Tower (4), but there is no news : the Lords 
have no answer of their petition. (5) Mr. Shepherd has not been heard 



(1) Lady AlliDgton and Lady Margaret Riusdl. 

(2) This was probably what was called an India^koiuey a warehouse where tea, china, 
and other Indian goods were then only to be purchased. It was the shopping of 
the fine ladies of those days : it afterwards became so much the fiwhion with the young 
<^d gay, that other motives than << to cheapen tea, or buy a screen V' ^ere imputed to 
the visits to India-houses. King William's severity reprehended Queen Mary for having 
been persi^ded to go to one ; and Gibber makes Lady Towneley ** take a flying jaunt to 
an India-house,'' as one of the most dashing gaieties of a fine lady's London life. 

(3) The three exchanges were Exeter, the New Exchange, and the Royal Exchange. 

(4) Probably with Lord Shaftesbury, who had been sent to the Tower in February, 
1676, with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Wharton, for having as- 
serted that Parliament was legally dissolved by a prorogation of more than a year. The 
three last were shortly after liberated, but Lord Shaftesbury remained, in confinement 
above a twelvemonth. 

. (5) Mr. Shepherd f was an upper servant, out of livery^ of Lord Shaftesbury's, or hia 
genlleman, as they were then called, and, indeed, as they often were by birthj althoiigh 
serving in a menial capacity in* great fimiilies. Sec Rawleigh Redivivus, or die Life and 
Death ot Anthony late E^rl of Shaftesbury, p. 55. 

Butler, the author of Hudibras, was designated in the same manner in the family of 
the Countess of Kent. ** She gave her gentleman twenty pounds a-year. He [BuderJ 
«< lived some years in her family." See Letters by eminent Persons from the Bodleiaq 
Library, vol. ii. p. 260. 

♦ « To cheapen tea, or buy a screen. 

What else could so much virtue mean?** 

Paioft. 

t Perhaps a relation to Mr. Shepherd, the wine merchant, at whose house the fittal meetmg took place ; 
which, misrepresented, conducted Lord Rusidl to the scaffold* 
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from ; Charlton (6) came in : he says the King told Mr. Shepherd he 

came post, but his answer would not be so hasty ; nothing will be 

done in it, it is thought Wharton is commanded to Wobum, and goes 

to-morrow. Crequi (7) was overturned just going into Newmarket 

The King comes on Saturday or Tuesday : the Queen is ill, and 

much affected with the blazing star. There is a huge whale come 

up to Chatham, 52 feet long. Having no better entertainment than 

you find, I think it is as well for me to make an end, and wait upon 

Lady ^laflesbury, who means to sup with me. I am most obedient 

to my Lord and Mr> William Russell, both, 

R. Vaughan. 
Tuesday, 8 o'clock. Our girls (8) are welL 

For Mr. William Russell^ at Wobum Abbey, Bedfordshire, 
to be left at Brick-hill. 

LETTER X. 

IFrom Ijondcn to Wobum^ 12th April, 1677.] 

I HAVE stayed till past eight, that I might have as much intelligence 
as I knew how to get Spencer (1) promised to be here this evening. 



(6) Perhaps son of Sir Job Charlton, who was speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1673. 

(7) Marshal Crequi. His defeat by the Austrians at Consaarbruck id 1675, and its 
supposed effect on the court of Charles IL, is thus mentioned by Lord Russell in one of 
the few letters to his wife, still extant : — 

<< I sent you, in my last, the news of Crequi's defeat, which proves very true, and is 
<« owned by M. de Ruvigny : it is a thing of vast consequence at this conjuncture 6f time^ 
« and will, as it is thought, unavoidably OQgasion the total ruin of their army abouirStras* 
'^ burg, for all the victory mentioned in the Gazette; which is so ridiculously penned that 
M every body laughs at it, and wonders how so silly a thing could be ordered to be 
c< printed. They say that not only the Bretons continue up, but that in the Lower Nor* 

<< mandy there is a rising too, and if so, nobody knows how far it may go." 

<< These kte disasters of the French have caused great people to shed tears at Windsor.^ 
*« August 10. 1675." 

(8) Their second daughter Katherine, afterwards Duchess of l^utland, was bom in 
August of the preceding year. 

(I) The Honourable Robert Spencer, her consin. "^ 
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but I find him not in my diandiieri where I expected Mm at mj 
coming home ; for I have spent the afternoon with my sister Ailing^ 
ton^ and by all our travels could not improve my knowledge, as I 
extremely desired to do, that I might entertain your dear self the 
better by this letter; else could, have been content to be to- 
morrow morning as ignorant as I was this ; for all my ends and 
deeagns in this world are to be as useful and acceptable to^ my Mr. 
Bxissell as I can, to deserve better, if I could, that dear and x«al 
kindness I faithfully believe his goodness suffers me to enjoy. My 
cousin Spencer is just come. The inclosed paper I copied from one 
Lord AUington gave me last night : it is the King's message to the 
House yesterday. (2) This day the debate held till 4 o'clock ; and 
the result of it is, you have ordered a second address to thank His 
Majesty for taking into consideration your first (3), and to desire he 
would, if he please, pursue what in that they desired ; and that they 
might not be wanting, they have added a clause (if the King accepts 
of it) to tlie money bill, that gives him credit to use two hundred 
thousand of that money towards new alliances ; promising, if he do 
see cause to lay it out, to replace it him again. This, as Sir Hugh 
Cholmondeley (4) says, is not pleasing at court : expectations wei^ 
much higher. The Lords have not a^eed with the Commons : they 
desire to have it put in the bill, they should receive an account as 
well as the Commons. The House was in a way of agreeing, and the 
Speaker pressed it ; till, after three hours' debate, he told them sud- 
denly he had mistook the thing, that he knew the House nice upon 
money matters, and the Lords had only a negative in money con- 



' (2) The 1 1 th of April, 1677- 

(3) The first address was for entering into an alliance with Holland against France for 
the preservation of the Netherlands. The second address to the same purpose was pre- 
sented on the 25tb of the May following : it drew down a sharp reprimand from the King, 
for prescribing what alliances he 'was to make, and produced an adjournment of the 
House. 

(4) Sir Hugh Chohiiondeley of Whitby, in Yorkshire. 

- .. D 2 
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joems ; and this seemed an sffirmativey so put it to the question ; but 
would not divide the house, though if they had, the ayes would have 
carried it, it is believed To-morrow, at two, is a conference with the 
Lords. The Queen is so ill she could not perform the Maunday this 
day, but the Lady Fingale did it The Lady Arlington's brothers are 
neither of them killed. (5) The Lady Mdiun has a son (6) : he is 
ill; every thing else as you left it Your girls very well. Miss 
Rachel has prattled a long story ; but Watkins (7) calls for my 
letter, so I must omit it She says, papa has sent for her to Wdbee^ 
and then she gallops and says she has been there, and a great deal 
more ; but boiled oysters call, so my story must rest She will send 
no duty : she is positive in it I present you all any creature can 
pay : I owe you as much. 

R. Vaxj&suh. 



r (5) Lady Arlington was Isabella de Beverwaert, of the family of Nassan-Orange^ being 
a grand-daughter of Maurice^ Prince of Orange. Tbomasi Earl of Ossory, (son of the 
Dnd^ofOrmond,) married a sister of Lady Arlington's, and another sister mimarried, 
and called Lady Charlotte Beverwaert, was a Lady of the bed-chamber to Queen Anne. 
See frequent mention made of her in St Evremond's works under the name of Made* 
fiioiseUe^ as an intimate associate of Madame de Mazarin's. 

(€} He who was killed in a duel m Hyde Park with the Duke of Hamilton, in 1707; 
whidi proved fatal to both the combatants. 

, (7) The house-steward. 
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LADY RUSSELL TO LORD RUSSELL 

FROM 1678 TO 1681. 



LETTER 1.(1) 

My sister (2) being here tells me she overheard jou tell her Lord 
last night, that you would take notice of the business (you know 
what I mean) in the House (3) : this alarms me, and I do earnestly 
beg of you to tell me truly if you have or mean to do it. If you 
do, I am most assured you will repent it I beg once more to 
know the truth. It is more pain to be in doubt, and to your sister 
too; and if I have any interest, I use it to beg your silence in thi» 
case, at least to^ay. R. Russkll. 

March the— 1677-8, 

while the House was sitting. 



(1) This is on half a sheet of paper, and folded as a note. The date at the bottoni 
i» in the band-writing of Lord Russell. > 

(2) Lady Allington* 

(3) On the 14th of March of this year, the House of Commons had resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole House to consider tlie state of the nation. The motion for this 
committee was made by Lord Russdl in the fdttowing words : ** I move that we may go 
*^ into a coinmittee of the whole House, to consider of the sad and deplorable condition 
<« we are in, and the apprehensions we are under of popery and a standing anny, andf 
<< that we may consider of some way to save ourselves from ruin*'* * 

Sir John Reresby mentions the great exertions made by the Court to resist these pro- 
ceedings. It is probable that this note was meant to dissuade Lord Russell from making 
this motion, or perhaps from some other of a stronger nature on the same subject, in which 
she was sucoessfiiL Lord Russell having kept this note, and endorsed it, widi the time at 
which it came to his hands, proves the strong impression, which scxne circumstance about 

it, had made on his mind. 

. * ' 

* See the New Pftrliamentary Regitter, voLiv. p. 9SU 



LETTER 11. 

[Jhwi 7tmbridge Wells to London^ 1678.3 

After a toilsome day, there is some refreshment to be telling our 
story to our best friends. I have seen your girl well laid in bed, 
and ourselves have made our suppers upon biscuits, a bottle of 
white wine, and another of beer, mingled my uncle's way, with 
nutmeg and sugar. None are disposing to bed, not so much as com- 
plaining of weariness. Beds and things are all very well here : our 
want is, yourself and good weather. But now I have told you our 
pres^it condition : to say a little of the past,-** I do really think, if I 
could have imagined the illness of the journey, it would have (Ms* 
couraged me : it is not to be expressed how bad the way is from 
Sevenoaks ; but our horses did exceeding well, and Spencer, very 
diligent, often off his horse, to lay hold of the coach. I have 
not much more to say this night : I hope the quilt ' is remembered ; 
and Frances must remember to send more biscuits, either when you 
come, or soon after. I long to hear from you, my dearest soul, and 
truly think your absence already an age. I have no^ mind to my 
gold plate : here is no table to set it on ; but if that does not come, 
I desire you would bid Betty Foster (1) send the silver glass I use 
every day. In discretion I haste to bed, longing for Monday, I 
assure you. From your 

Past ten o'clock. R. Russell. 

Lady Margaret (2) says we are not glutted with company yet; you 
will let Northumberland (3) know we are well ; and AUie. (4) 
For the Lord Rvssdl. 



(1) A bouse-maul, 
.<2) Lady Mai^aret Russell. 

(3) The Countess of Northumberland, Lady Russell's sister. 

(4) Lady Allington.' 



LETTER III. 

IB^i London to Webmrn^ Ist January^ 1679. 

Tuesdftys midni^t 
I BEG thy leave, my only dear, by the way of refreshment, to tell you 
how \ h%vp &pent the day : -r^ I ate pudding vritb the girls, and> then 
went and ate porridge and partridge with my sister ; then sent for both 
misses to iniike their visit, dispatched them home, so proceeded to the 
work of the day ; made a dosen visits, and concluded at Whitehall I 
learnt nothing there, but that the Queen had cried heartily : her eyes 
made it very visible (1), yet she was very lively. She was at cards with 
Lady Sunderland (2) and Lady Betty Felton. (3) Lord Ossory (4) was 
there: he came on Saturday. I am told Sir William Temple will be 
the other Secretary, though some would have, (but cannot compass it,) 



(1) The nation was now involyed in the disgracefal delnsions of the popish plot Oates 
and Bedloe had denounced the Queen as accessary to it, not six weeks before the date of 
this letter. A very sufficient reason for the state in which Lady Russell mentions having 
seen her. 

(2) Anne Digby, daughter of George, Earl of Bristol, and wife of Robert, Earl of 
Sonderland, the son of Saccarissa. See frequent mention made of this lady in Evelyn's 
Diary. 

(S) Lady Betty Felton was a daughter of James, Earl of Suffolk, married to Thomas 
Felton, Esq. Page of Honour to Charles II., and afterwards Sir Thomas Felton. See 
iiirther mention of this lady in these letters. ^ 

(4) Thomas, Elarl of Ossory^ the accomplished son of the first Duke of Ormond, whosct 
much-lamented death the following year extorted from his father the touching boast, that 
he would rather have hi^ dead son^ than any living son in England. He had been named 
Grovernor and General of the forces going to Tangiers to repair the losses sustained in a 
late attack firom the Moors. But the best of the troops destined for this expeditiw 
having been afterwards withdrawn from his command, he seems to have anticipated 
the sacrifice of himself or his honour, in being sent with such an incompetent force. See 
an affecting account of his death, and the previous state of his mind, in Evelyn's Diaryi 
voLi. p. 488. 
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Mr. Hyde (5) : so Mr. Montagu told me at dinner. He had met 
Lord Aylesbury : he told him he cape through Bedfordshire, and the 
two lords (6) he heard would be dhosen. My Lord Aylesbury an- 
swered, he could not tell : they had taken a prejudice to his son, 
upon ill offices done him in the country ; and all was for two votes, and 
they were but votes of civility. When I b^an, if I had remembered 
this would come the day you were going to your election indeed, 
when gone, I had been so much sooner in bed. Farewell for a while, 
my best life. 

R. Russell. 

Williamson (7) is married to Lady Catherine 



LETTER IV. 

iRxm London to Wdbum^ 4ih January^ 1679.] 

It is now between eleven and twelve o'clock ; an hour, I guess, 
you are in full employment, and I at the most delightfU I can 
choose, considering my present circumstances. If yours be not so 



(5) Lawrence Hyde^ second son of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, afterwards Earl 
of Rochester. It was Sir Leoline Jenkins who was made Secretary of State on this ooca- 
sion, and neither of the persons Lady Russell mentions. 

(6) Lord Russell and Lord Bruce, eldest son of the Earl of Aylesbury. He had been 
member for the county of Bedford in die preceding Parliament; but was not now re- 
chosen with Lord Russell, whose colleague, in 1679, was Sir Humphrey Monnoux. Lord 
Bruce is the same person who afterwards, as Earl of Aylesbury, was suspected of being an 
agent in the plots against King William. He retired to Brussels, where he established 
himsdf, and where he died in 1722. 

(7) Sir Joseph Williamson. He had been Secretary of State in the year 1673* See 
an account of his birth and rise in public aflkirs under the protection of Lord Arlington in 
Evelyn's Diary, vol. i. p. 442. He married Lady Catherine Obrian, widow of the Lord 
Obrian. She was sister to Charles Stuart, Duke of Richmond, the husband of La idle 
Shwrt of the Memoirs of Grammont, by whom he had no children^ so that his sister was 
his heir. 



feaay to-daj (I), to-morrow, I hope, will make some amends; and 
by this day se'nnight, the remembrance of the toil past, and the 
expectation of the enjoyments at sweet Stratton, will recompense 
all. Your father sent me two letters to read this morning; 
one was Tom Gr^ory's (2), the other Lord Bolingbroke's (3) to 
him, with mighty compliments to you in it. Poor Lord Ailes- 
bury had a doleful face yesterday (4), Lady Mary (5) told me. 
Since Tuesday night I heard nothing, but I will try this after- 
noon, add what I can get, but I would begin lest, my time 
should be short in the evening. Mr. Montagu had a letter yes- 
terday from the council-board to be there at his leisure, to see 
his cabinets opened ; so to-morrow he goes. (6) I have sent you 
my sister's [Lady Northumberland) letter to read ; the poor man 
is delivered out of a peck of troubles, one may perceive. I would 
not end this epistle till I had coasted the town for news, but I 
met none at home to furnish me with any; and being now at 
Montagu House, find as little there. Sir Robert (7) is in discontent 
to-day ; and swears if he knew as much as he does to-day a fort- 
night ago, he would have been a parliament man, whatever it had 
cost him : he is out of favour, he says. Sir William Temple, it is be- 
lieved, will be the other Secretary, and not Mr. Hide. To give you 



(1) The day of the election for Bedfordshire. 

(2) A servant. 

(3) Oliver St. John, Earl of Bolingbroke. The earldom became extinct in the per- 
son of Paalet St. John, his brother, who died unmarried in 1711. 

(4) On account of his son's failure at the Bedfordshire election. 

(5) Lady Mary Bruce, his daughter, afterwards married to Sir William Walter. 

(6) Mr. Montagu's papers were searched by an order of council for his transactions, 
while ambassador in France^ with the Lord Treasurer Danby, relative to the secret 
treaty. See Burnet's account of this afikir, vol. ii. p. 21 7* 

(7) Probably Sir Robert Worsley of Pilewell in Hampshire, her neighbour at 
Stratton. 
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all reports, my Lord Bath (8)9 they say, is to be treasurer ; and 
some other remove, I heard, as not unlikely, but have forgot it ; and 
here is such a buzz at cards, and with the child, that I can remembef 
none ; and to help, Mn Stukely is come in. Your sister (9) is well, 
but I hear nothing of sister Alintcm ; their porter has been missed a 
week ; they have changed the lock, and I hope take care ; I send to 
them to know if they take care to watch, but I get no good answer ; 
you know my concern. They will let me say no more ; our girls are 
very well and good. I am, my Lord Russell's creature entirely, 

Thursday night R* Russell. 

Williamson is gone with his lady into the country. 



LETTER V. 

[Fi'om London to Basing^ Febrrmrt/y 1679.] 

Thursday, 7 o'clock. 

I WAS very sorry to read any thing under your hand, written so late 
as I had one brought me to Montague House ; but I heard yesterday 
morning, by a servant of my Lord Marquis, you got well to Tedding- 
ton, so I hope you did to Basing (1), and our poor Stratton, and will by 

(8) Sir John Granville, Earl of Bath : the same who had been the messenger between 
the King and Parliament at the time of the restoration. The appointment Lady Russell 
mentions as a report, did not take place; the treasury haying been put in commission. 

(9) Lady Margaret Russell. 

(1) The seat of Charles Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, afterwards Duke of Bolton. 
This is the person of whom Sir John Reresby gives the following curious account the year 
before the Revolution. " In the midst of the impending dangers which seemed to threaten 
'< us, there was a nobleman, the Marquis of Winchester, who had, by his conduct, per- 
^< suaded some people to think hjm mad, though he certainly acted upon principles of great 
^< human prudence. This gentleman passing through Yorkshire in his way to Londoir, 
<< I went to pay him a visit; he had four coaches and a hundred horses in his retinue^ 
<* and staid ten days at a house that he borrowed in our parts. His custom was to dine 
<* at six or seven in the evening, and his meal always lasted till six or seven the next m<»n- 
<< ing; during which he sometimes drank ; sometimes he listened to music; sometimes he 
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Saturday night to the creature of the world that loves you best I have 
lilired as retired^ since you went^ as the severest and jealous husband 
could enjoin a wife : so that I am not fitted to entertain you with 
passages in the town, knowing no more how the world goes, than an 
Italian lady, they say, usually does. The weather has been of the worst 
kind here, continually either snow, liail, or high winds ; God keep you 
from colds ! I wish you may know when you are well, and not stir 
from my Lord Marquis, whose very humble servant I am, and must 
be the more so, because I think he is so kind to you, as that my 
Lord would willingly agree to my wish. (2) To take up as little of 
your time as 1 can, I have sent you my sister's letter to read ; my 
answer to it you may guess at I wrote at large what was said in my 
chamber : it might have been remembered, how you had accepted 



^^feli into discourse; sometimes he took tobacco, and sometimes he ate his victuals; 
*• while the company had free choice to sit or rise, to go or come^ to sleep or not The 
<< dishes and bottles were all the time before them on the table; and when it was morning, 
<^ he would hunt or hawk, if the weather was fair; if not^ he would dance, go to bed at 
« eleven, and repose himself till the evening. Notwithstanding this irregularity, he was 
*< a man of great sense, and though, as I just now said, some took him for mad, it is 
<( certain his meaning was to keep himself out of the way of more serious censure in 
*^ these ticklish days, and preserve his estate, which he took great care of." Reresby's 
Memoirs, p. 247. 

- It is certain that he was already at the time Sir John Reresby wrote, in correspondence 
with the Prince of Orange. See several of his letters in Daliymple's Appendix, voL ii. 

(2) The following letter, written at this time from Basing, is among the very few, yet 
extant, from Lord Russell to his wife. 

« Basing, February the 8tb, 1678—9. 
*^ I am stole from a great many gentlemen into the drawing-room at Basing, for a mo- 
ment, to tell my dearest I have thought of her being here the last time, and wished for her 
a thousand times ; but in vain, alas I for I am just going now to Stratton, and want the 
chariot, and my dearest dear in it I hope to be with you on Saturday. We have had 
a very troublesome journey of it, and insignificant enough, by the fairness and excess of 
civility of somebody: — but more of that when I see you. I long for the time, and am, 
more than you can imagine^ your ** Russell. 

<< I am troubled at the weather for our own selves, but much more for my sister. Pray 
Ood k may have no HI efiect upon- her, and that we may have a happy meeting on Satur- 
day. I am Miss's humble servant.'' 

E S 
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Bed£>rd^ire, and the reports here of Sir Richard Knight, or suchy 
being set up. If I had news, I should not be very ready to send it 
you, being sure my Lord Marquis would have it better expressed 
from several, therefore I have been the less inquisitive. My sister 
Northumberland had, last night, a letter from the Lady Northumber-* 
land (3) ; qji the account she gives her, is, that if her grandchild (4) 
likes the addresses of my Lord Ogle better than any others, she shall 
accept them : this is the whole ; for all the rest of the letter is some 
kind of notice how severe she hears she is against her in her ordinary 
discourse. My Lord Ogle is come to town for certain, I thinL 

Your aunt tells me your cousin Newport (5) will be chosen, it is 
declared ; but she did not tell me how her lord took it. My sister 
was told yesterday Mr. Montague was off for standing knight of the 

shire, but was for some borough. Mr. (6) helps him too, and the 

election-day would be Saturday ; but she knew nothing of this from 
him, or any thing else. Her little girl has been so ill two days, she 
feared the small-pox : I have not seen it, but she sent me word this 
morning Doctor Micldethwart thought it would prove an ague. Your 
sister is as well as is to be expected ; but we hear nothing of Lady 
Die. Our small ones are as you left them, I praise God ; miss writes 
and lays the letters by, that papa may admire them when he comes ; 
it is a moment more wished for than to be expressed by all the elo- 
quence I am mistress of, yet you know how much that is ; but my 
dear abuser I love more than my life, and am entirely his 

R. Russell. 

Amongst letters were opened, there was some of Lord Marquis's 
and Lord Shaftesbury's, in all which they give their friends great 

(3) Her mother-in^Inw. ' 

(4) The Lady Elizabeth Percy, married, at twelve years old, to the Earl of Ogle. 
She was not, even at this age, on good terms with her mother, (Lady Russell's sister,) 
as appears by a letter from Lady Russell to Lady Ogle on her marriage, in this collection, 
dated April, 1679. 

(5) Richard, son of Francis Lord Newport, by the Lady Dlaoa Busaellt an asnt of 
Lord Russell's. 

(6) A name here in the M& not to be ^qrphered. 
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caution not to choose fanatics, at which the King was much pleased^ 
and said he had not heard so much good of them a great while. (7) 
This is a report : if I hear any other of any kind/ 1 will send it from 
Montague House, whither I am going, and will not seal till I have been 
there : I know Lady Shaftesbury is there, my Lady Marquesse (8)» 
&c. I am to play at beast (9) to-morrow, at Lady Shaftesbury's. 

Lord Gray (10) says the Bedfordshirte gentlemen are ready to break 
their hearts, that you are gone to Hampshire (11), and will leave 
them. 

A near relation of Lady Catherine Obrian, says, this day, the mar- 
riage is owned with Williamson ; he will be chosen at Queenborough. 
It seems he has, for some time past, given them plate for their 
church ; so little Herbert will be to seek. It is for Nottingham^ by 
Lord Manchester's interest, Mr. Montague stands. 



LETTER VL 

[From London to Wobum^ February 15. 1679.] 

At dinner at Lord Shaftesbury's I received your letter, and 
found nothing in it that hindered my offering it him to read ; he 

(7) Lord Shaftesbury was made president of the council very soon afler the date of 
this letter. 

(8) The Marchioness of Winchester, second wife of the Marqnis of Winchester above 
mentioned. The peerage calls her, the eldest natural daughter of Emanuel Scroop, 
Earl of Sunderland, and widow of Henry, second son of Henry Carey, Earl of Mon- 
mouth. Emanuel Scroop, Earl of Sunderland, was the first and the last of his name 
who bore that title. The title of Marchioness was not yet in use. The wife of a Marques 
was then called a Marquesse. 

(9) The name of a game at cards thea mUch in fiusbion. 

(10) Ford, Lord Grey, of Werke, married to Mary, fourth daughter of George, Earl 
Berkdey. His in&mous amour and elopement with her sister, Lady Henrietta, did not 
take place till tbxm y^rs after this date. . 

(1 1) Lbrd Ra«dl bad been returned bcHk fdr Bedfordshire aad Hampahixe^ and finely 
made his election for Bedfordahiie. 
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did so at the table, and some part of it to the company^ Lord 
Whartcm dined there^ and Judge Ellis (1) ; Charlton, and SSiaftesbury, 
oMidude Beecher (2) will be the man. I wish the day over, but fekr 
it is so likely to be a troublesome one, that I shall not see you so 
socm as my last desired ; yet if it may be, I wish for it ; the main 
reason is, to discourse something of that a£&ir my uncle {Rievigny) 
was on Sundi^ so long with me about It is urged, imd Your Lord«- 
ship is thought a necessary person to advise with about it (3) Your 
tasks are like to be difficult in town and country : I pray God direct 
ycmr judgment in all your actions. I saw Sir leveril (4) at Lord 
Shaftesbury's, who told him my Lord Russell was a greater man 
than he, for he was but one knight, and Lord Russell would be two. 
Sir leveril answered, if it were in his power he should be a hundred. 
This is but one of many fine things I heard to-day, yet my heart 
thinks abundantly more due to my man. I write again in Northum- 
berland's (5) chamber; and Mrs. Young is come in, who says 
Berry (6) is turned Protestant, and has confessed very much, and wrote 
a letter to the King that tells such things, Mr. Stanhope, who is at 
beast, says he dares not repeat it Aunt Tresam loses, and bates 
me to end this. My love, I am in pain, till Tuesday is past, because 



(1) Sir William Ellis, a puisne judge of the Common Pleas. 

(2) No one of the name of Beecher was elected into this parliament. 

(S) This may probably allude to the Exclusion Bill, whose progress was only postponed 
by the prorogation and sabsequent dissolution of this parliament^ which, baying met in 
Marchi was dissolved in May of the same year. The Exclusion Bill was resumed with 
fresh spirit by Lord Russell and his friends in the ensuing parliament, which met in Oc- 
tober, 1680. 

(4) This name is here printed from the spelling of the MS., bat the ecBtor ndthM* 
knows the name as it stands, nor for whom it is meant* 

(5) Her sister. 

{(>) Heiiry Betty f one of the three persons who had been convkted l»f the murder^ 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. The report Lady Rnsseii here metitStinsf, M thk cabftqt «ai 
quife £iibe, ibr heandhitftwo associatei, Oreen and Hill, wtfa esimled oathe 2l0tof 
this month, denying the fiict for which they suffered to the I 
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I am sure you must have a great deal. I am, to the last minute of 
my life, your most obedient wife, 

R. RUSSELI*. 

Saturday night 
Your sister rose. to day. My best service to brother James. I sent 
your letter to Lord Bedford. 

For the Lord Russell^ at Wobum Abbey ^ in Bedfordshire^ 
to be left with the Postmaster at BHck-hUl. 



LETTER VIL 

[^From London to Bed/brdsMre^ September^ 1679.] 

I suppose John will have told you we are all well, so that you will 
not be surprised upon that account, but the cause of his errand you 
will. I made bold to open your letter, curiosity inviting me : I know 
not how you are to behave yourself, but I should think now you are 
chosen, you cannot be chosen again. I write this at Lady Allington's, 
who is ill a-bed of a cold, only I hope you may guess by my writing, 
what pains I take to do it. (1) My sister Northumberland tells me 
the King missed his fit (2) I hear not one earthly word of news ; 
but I know I am entirely my Lord Russell's 

R. Russell. 

My Lord Allington says you may stand in Bedfordshire, and not 
decline till a fortnight after the House sits, he believes. He says, if you 
are chosen in Bedfordshire, and so decline Hampshire, he fancies my 
brother (3) must have it, for he has one voice more than Sir Richard 
Knight 

(1) The writing is with a very bad pen, on a scrap of paper. 

.(2) This was the King's ague, in Sept. 1679, which brought the Duke of York, unasked, 
in a hurry, from Bruxelles, changed the King's counsds, and caused the prorogation of 
thie parliament, for which the elections were then making. 

(3) The Honorable Edward Noel, married to Lady RusselPs sister. He was member 
for Ike coun^ of Hampshire in this parliament, with Richard Norton Esquire. 
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LETTER VIII. 

I [From London to^Stratton^ April S. 1680.] 

To be absent from the best and most loved thing and friend in the 
world, and now, I may almost say, the only one I have in it, must 
cause some alteration in a person sensible of her <jondition ; but for 
any other, I praise God I can complain of none, I have kept close 
to my easy chair this very ill stormy day ; but been uneasy in my 
thoughts for the two travellers, God grant you keep from cold, and 
preserve you from all other ills ! I have staid till past eight, to get 
news, and now Lady Southampton and Mr. Darcy (1) is come in, so 
I must shorten my converse with my best and only true joy, Charl- 
ton is, I believe, out of town, and so is all the world to me, I think, 
for I have seen nobody but your father and brother Ned : all I can 
hear is, the King has forbid the Duke of Monmouth to see Nell 
[Nell Gwynne) ; that is, I should say Nelly to see him. The Princess 
of Orange is not likely to last long, as is said. Lady Inchequin (2) 
was here last night : she meant to go to-day, and get a doctor to go 
with her. There is a report that the witness whom they secured about 
this Irish plot is got away : this is our neighbours' news. Lady South- 
hampton brought it I hope, by Tuesday, to do better things. Our 
girls are, I hope, as well as you can wish them. The widow (3) and I 
are going to a partridge and Woburn rabbits. My sister Allington is 
not very well yet, but no fear, I hope, of miscarrying. Good 

night, my dearest love, I am inviolably yours, 

R. Russell. 
April 3. 1680. 

(1) Conyers Darcy, son of Lord Darcy and Conyers. He was married to Lady South- 
ampton, the widow of Lady Rnssell's father. He was himself created Earl of Holdemesse 
in 1682. 

(2) Lady Inchequin waa a daughter of George Lord Chandos, iind widow of Edw%rd 
Lord Herbert, of Cbirbary. She was the only English woman of quality who acoon* 
panied the Princess of Orange to Holland on her marriage. This account of the Prin* 
cess's health was one of the many fiilse reports of the day. 

(3) Probably a Mrs. Tresam, mentimed more than once in these letters, by the naitte 
of « Aunt Tresam." 
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LETTER IX, 

IFrom London to SiraUon^ 1680.] 

Ten o'clock, Sunday night 
My thoughts being ever best pleased when I, in some kind or other, 
entertain myself with the dearest of men, you may be sure I do most 
willingly prepare this for Mr. Chandler. If I do hear to-morrow from 
you, it will be a great pleasure to know you got well to Stratton, though 
I fear for you every day, knowing you will frisk out abroad. Mi. 
James, {Russell^) I hope, airs your rooms well with good fires. Your 
father sighs with the prospect of his journey. Mrs. Herbert, the doc- 
tors conclude, cannot live : Scarborough (1) only has some hopes: he 
is now called in. Mr. Montague was to see her, and says she is as her 
sister Denham (2) was. The Lord Shrewsbury (3) is like to lose both 
eyes. It is very true, the gentleman that was put into the messen- 
ger's hands, is gone ; but, as I have it from a privy counsellor^ he was 
first put there, by his own desires, for safety, pretending fear of his 
life, but is now sent into Ireland with the messenger, as I gather, to be 
hanged for other crimes, he being, as my author has it, the greatest 



(1) Sir Charles Scarborough, first physician to Charles the Second. 

(2) Lady Denham was a Miss Brooke, married to Sir John Denham the poet, author 
of Cooper's HilL Her portrait is among the beauties at Windsor, and her history among 
the heroines of the Memoirs de Gramont. The story there mentioned of her being 
poisoned, is repeated in Aubrey's Lives of Eminent Persons, but with another version. 
Both reports were probably false, as Lady Russell here speaks of Lady Denham's sister, 
Mrs. Herbert, dying in the same trary, and she was not poisoned also, either by the 
jealousy of her husband, or by that of the Countess of Rochester. See Aubrey's Lives 
of Eminent Persons, &c.vol. ii. p. 319. 

(3) Charles Talbot, afterwards Duke of Shrewsbury, son to the Earl of l^rewsbury, 
killed in a duel by the Duke of Buckingham. 
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rogue alive, and witnessed to be so, by a man Lord Essex (4) brou^ 
to see him, who he was confident must know him, and so he did, 
saying he would not, for a world, be one hour alone with him, so 
dangerous a man he was ; at which character Lord Essex was much 
confounded, having appeared so much before for him, and seemed to 
credit his informations. Another witness, he named, is sent for 
out of Ireland, who is in gaol for horrid crimes: they are both Tories, 
so was the fellow they pretend was poisoned, another villain also, for 
this person Lord Essex brought knows them all : this man was kept 
so private, none ever saw him since the messenger took him, but 
themselves, nor know what is become of him, but those so hap- 
pily informed as myself. A lady out of the city told me it is 
certain there was before the Mayor yesterday examinations of some 
apprentices concerning a new plot (5), and that five did take their 
oaths, it was to put the lords out of the Tower, and burn them 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth together : this is the latest design 
I hear of: if any other discoveries be made between this and Tues- 
dffy night, I hope I shall not fail to be your informer, and afler that, 
that you will quickly be mine again : I long for it truly my dear. 
Lady Southampton was to see the Marquesse of Winchester to-day : 
she says her lord will try how Bourbon waters agree with him before 
she goes : so my Lady is to follow: she wants to go with him, she says ; 
I know who could not be so shook off. Now they say, none must come 
to court that sees the Duke of Monmouth. The dinner at the club in 
the city has more angered the King than any thing yet. Mr. Crafbrd 
has stole a young woman worth 20001. out of a window. Her mother 
had employed him to persuade her against a match she was not wil- 
ling to consent to, and so he did, most effectually. Miss says she 
means to write herself, so I have no messages ; but she knows 



. (4) Arthur CSapel, Earl of Essex, he who perished in the Tower by his own hand, on 
the yery day, and during the time of Lord Russell's trial. He had been Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, aud had returned from thence this year. 

(5) Called (in that plotting age) the Prentices Pht. The Lords in the Tower were 
Earl Powis, Viscount Stafibrd, Lord Arundel of Wardour, and Lord Bellasis. 
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not, I think, of this express, for truly, I had forgot it till, as I supped, 
they remembered me. I am so well pleased to be alone,. aiid scnb- 
bling, that I never consider the matter. Pardon^ my dear love, (as you 
have a thousand other failings,) all the nonsense of this, and accept 
the passionate, kind intentions of your 

R. Russell. 

The painting cannot be done till Wednesday : he can get no 
men to work. Lady Die is pretty well, they send me word from her 
house. Lauderdale (6) is only troubled with rheumatism. It is so 
cold, I stirred not to-day to chapel. 



LETTER X. 

iRmn London to Stratton^ 1680.] 

I HAVE thought the day long, because I could never be alone to 
entertain myself, as I had most mind to do. I have njDw only Lady 
Margaret (1) left, who is so kind as to stay and eat a Wobum rabbit 
with me ; and I believe they are just coming up, and it is nine 
o'clock; yet I must tell my joy I received his, and am glad to find Mr. 
James {Russell) is so very well accommodated for the weather, and 
so delighted with the country, and so much in the air, without caring 
for hat or periwig on his head. All the talk is, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth is to be sent for to appear at council ; great talk of his raising 
a regiment ; letters taken, and witnesses to prove. I was told this 
evening there would be some discourses to-morrow at council about 



(6) The Duke of Lauderdale, the tyrannical and worthless administrator of the afiairis 
of Scotland during the greatest part of the reign of Charles the Second. See Burnet's 
History of his Own Times, passim^ 

(1) Lady Margaret Russell. 

F 2 
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this^ and perhaps he mi^t appear though not sent for. Lord Caven- 
dish (2) is not to be admitted to Nell Gwynne's house, nor Mn 
Thynne. (3) Lady Ann Barrington (4), about ten days ago, left her 
husband a letter to tell him she was gone to a fine place, where she 
should be very well pleased : his house was so dirty she could not 
endure it longer ^ so was not heard of till yesterday. She came 
home again, her sister was so afflicted, that a child dying, and an- 
other near it, was, she professed, the less affliction. Remembering no 
more tattle, and being nine o'clock, I take my leave, hoping to see 
your dear person in a few days. I am yours, as I should be, 

R« Russell. 
For the Lord Riissell. 



LETTER XL 

[JFhym London to Stratum^ June 12. 1680.] 

Mt dearest heart, flesh and blood cannot have a truer and greater 
sense of their own happiness than your poor but honest wife has. I 
am glad you find Stratton so sweet ; may you live to do so one fifty 
years more ; and, if Grod pleases, I shall be glad I may keep your 
company most of those yeai^, unless you wish other at any time ; 



(2) William, first Duke of Devonshire, the spirited friend of Lord Russell. See 
various anecdotes of his early life at this period, in the letters of Lady Sunderland in this 
collection. 

(3) Thomas Thynne^ of Longleat, the same person who became the second husband 
of Lady Ogle, within a twelvemonth after the date of this letter, and who on her account 
(as it was supposed) was assassinated in his coach in Pall Mall, February, 1682, by Count 
Koningsmarck, and three foreigners under his orders. See n detailed account of the 
whole of this transaction in Reresby's Memoirs, p. 135. 

(4) Lady Anne Barrington was a daughter of Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick and 
Holland, (the son of the Parliament's Admiral in the great rebellion). She married 
Sur John Barrington, of Barrington Hall, in Essex. 
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ihen I think I could willingly leave ail in the worlds knowing you 
would take care of our brats : they are both well, and your great 
one's letter she hopes came to you. Charlton dined at Lord Lei- 
cester's (1) to-day with the great men, yet brings no news. The 
three chits go down to Althorpe, if they can be spared. There is 
great talk of a new plot Duke Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
many concerned. Lord Essex named one : in a few days we shall 
know what can be made out Sister Northumberland and Lady Mary 
are here, and also Charlton ; so that the chat is not in a low voice ; 
and they stay to call for ombra, a less pleasing exercise ; I hope you 
think it is to your ever obedient and affectionate wife, 

R. Russell. 
Saturday night 

For the Lard Russell^ at Strattan^ HampAire^ to be 
left at Abfordy with the Postmoiter there. 



LETTER XIL 

IFrom London to StraUon^ 1680.] 

The sadness of the weather and the remembrance of Blackwater, 
makes me very solicitous to read your letter of Friday : I hope it 
will bring no worse news than I send, your girls and your wife being 
as well as my best love left them, I praise GkxL Little Kate (2) 



(1) Philip Earl of Leicester, the eldest brother of Algernon, Henry, and Robert 
Sydney, and of Lady Sunderland (Saccarissa). He married a daughter of the Ear] of 
Salisbury's, and had three children, who may probably be the << three ChM* here men- 
tioned as going down to Althorpe, the seat of their first cousin the Earl of Sunderland, 
Saccarissa's son. 

(2) Their second daughter, afterwards Duchess of Rutland. 
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takes her joomejrofteo topi^ but die other keeps ber arasinhite 
btetmL My mba Northomberlaiid and aimt TieBtm dined at 
Oiarhon's to-day. The first meaning was to carry Lady Bfary so 
&r towards Derbyshire, but the water is too high tor her to pass ; so 
she cmnes back with them, and that may be a pretence for another 
dinnCT, if he pleases. I believe there is no other news hot the 
inclosed ; for Mr. Mcmtagoe was here this afternoon, and sat an hour 
by Lord Shaftesbury and I, and nothing could I leam of him. 
Several of the council went down to day to Windsor, in order to 
to-morrow^s business. Most say a parliament wiU sit (3) ; some, 
the league is conditional it should do so. Lord Radnor (4) was s^it 
for on Sunday to the council, but he said he must serve Grod before 
the Eong, and desired to be excused, as my author says. Lord 
Rochester has converted his wife (5) : she received the sacrament on 
Whitsunday, and is a mighty penit^it at present ; himself I mean. I 
wish your business so soon dispatched, that I will not take more of 
your time than is just necessary to tell you, you have a loving 
creature of your 

R. Russell. 



LETTER XIIL 

ZFfxm Lcmdan to Sh-atUm^ 1 680.] 

Saturday night 
These are the pleasing moments, in absence my dearest blessing, 
either to read something from you or be writing something to you ; 



(S) It did not me^ till the 21st October of this year. 

{A) Robartes, Earl of Radnor. He had been made president of the conncQ on the 
dismissal of the Earl of Shaaesbury in October, 1679. 

(5) John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was married to Elicabeth Mallet, daughter of 
J, MaUety Esq. of Enmore^ in the oonnty of Somerset. 
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;^et I her& do/ it but I am touchcfd wkh « sensible regret^ thfU; I 
cannot pour, out iii words what my hewt is s6 big with, whidi is 
much more just to your dear self (in a passionate return of love an'd 
gratitude) than I can tell you ; but it is not my talent j and so I hope 
not a necessary signification of the truth of it ; at least not thought 
80 by you. I hear you had the opportunity of making your court 
handsomely at Bagshot (1)9 if you had had the grace to have taken 
the good fortune offered. The Lord Pembroke is glad to keep out of 
fljght at present (2), though I Was told the Lord Dunbarton says, he 
did.no more than a man of honour ought to have dona As I was 
writing as. much as I knew of the story^ my ^sister sends me the 
print. (3) . I priesent it to Mr. James. (4) It was Lord Col- 
chester (5) helped to get him off, as they say. Bedloe (6) is be- 
lieved to be dead at Bristol of a fever. I am told that (7) Jenks ; 
you must guess who I mean^ I know not how to spell it, it is 
Buckingham's creature ; that he had yesterday a letter from Bristol, 
informing him that in his sickness, Bedloe sent for Sir John Knight, 
a parliament man (8), and told him he was likely to die ; if he should, 



(1) 11113 must have been to the Duke of York, then residoit there^ for she afterwards 
mentions the King as being at Windsor. 

(2) Lord Pembroke had been committed to the Tower the year before, for some 
insult offered to the ceremonies of the Roman Catliolic church. He had likewise been 
tried in 1678, for the murder of Nathaniel Coney, but was brought in guilty only of 
manslaughter. See State Trials. The Editor knows not if the story to which Lady Rus- 
sell alludes is connected with either of these circumstances. 

(3) She means a newspaper, or a printed account of this adyenture, whatever k 
might be. ... 

(4) Mr. James Russell, Lord Russell's brother. 

, (5) Thomas Lord Colchester, eldest son of Thomas Savage, Earl of Rivers, who died 
in his father's lifetime. 

(6) Bedloe was the colleague of the infamous Titus Oates, in the accusations of the 
Popish plot 

(7) Probably Sir Leoline Jenkins, who in the beginning of this year had been made 
Secretary of Stcite in the place of Mr. Henry Coventry. 

(8) He was member for Bristol. 
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he did there declare, all the evidence he had given was true : he had 
more to say to him, but was faint then ; so Sir Knight left him, and 
about four hours after came again, and told him there was a privy 
councillor in town : it might do very well he would say to him what 
he had more to say. Bedloe consented, and North was brought, 
though unwilling to come at first ; so Sir John Knight withdrew, and 
North (9) and his clerk being only present, took his words, and 
then sealed up the paper. This is the story as I have it, and those 
who told it are confident there is truth in it Your father writes me 
word, he had above twenty knights and gentlemen dined with him, 
and your health was heartily drank. The King is very well at Wind- 
sor, as the inclosed will certify you (10), if you can bestow time to 
read it. I care not to write a story out of it, so I send it They say 
I shall be too late ; yet I took to this exercise as soon as I could get 
from eating boiled oysters with Mr. Darcy ; but I leave writing to 
Wobum also, so cannot lengthen this short epistle, from yours, 
entirely, 

R. Russell. 

Lady Ogle is well of the measles. Bethell (11) has dined at Copt- 
Hall, and professed he did not find courtiers such bugbears as some 
would have them ; so that possibly it is hoped in time he may under- 
stand himself. 



(9) Sir Francis North, then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, afterwards Lord 
&.eet/er* 

(10) A newspaper or letter, which is not to be found. 

(11) Slingeley Bethell, who with Alderman Cornish were sheriffi of London tl)is year. 
See Lady Sunderland's letters, No. 6. Copt-Hall was then inhabited by Charles Sackrille^ 
Earl of Dorset. 
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LETTER XIV. 

IFrom London to Wobum, August 24. 1680.] 

Absent or present, my dearest life is equally obliging, and ever 
the earthly delight of my soul, it is my great care (or ought to be so) 
so to moderate my sense of happiness here, that when the appointed 
time comes of my leaving it, or its leaving me, I may not be unwilling 
to forsake the one, or be in some measure prepared and fit to bear 
the trial of the other. This very hot weather does incommode me, 
but otherwise I am very well, and both your girls. Your letter was 
cherished as it deserved, and so, I make no doubt, was hers, which 
she took very ill I should suspect she was directed in, as truly I 
thought she was, the fancy was so pretty. I have a letter about the 
buck, as usual, from St Giles's (1) ; but when you come up, I suppose 
it will be time enough to give order : the 1st of September is the day 
they desire it Coming so lately from St Giles's, I am not solicitous 
for news for you, especially Sir Harry Capel (2) being to see Your 
Lordship to-morrow ; and the greatest discourse we have is, (next to 
Bedloe's affidavit,) Tongue's accusing Lord Essex, Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Lord Wharton, for the contrivers of the plot, and setting his fa-r 
ther and Qates to act their parts ; this was told me by a black-coa| 
made me a visit yesterday, but I hear it by nobody else. My siater 
and Lady Inchiquin are coming, so that I must leave a better diver- 



(1) The seat of the Earl of Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire. 

(2) Brother to Arthur, Earl of Essex* He was made a Knight of the Bath at the co- 
ronation of Charles 11^ and was afterwards created a Baron by the title of Lord Capel 
of Tewkesbury. 
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sion for a worse, but mj thoughts often return where all my delight 
is. I atn yours entirely 

R. Russell. 

They say Lord Pembroke is at Paris. Sir John Curiton is dead : 
Master Charlton knows him. You may tell him his lady is well, 
sitting by me. His son is come this morning from Tunbridge. He says 
the waters agree to a miracle with Mr. Montague : he comes back on 
Saturday. Chief Justice- North sent up Bedloe's affidavit to the 
Council ; but Lord Bath says it was no more but to confirm what he 
had evidenced in his life, though others will not believe it. My sis- 
ter and Lady Inchiquin are just come from Bartholomew fair (3), and 
stored us all with fairings. 



LETTER XV. 

IBvm London to Wobum^ September 17. 1680.] 

Those moments of true pleasure, I proposed at the opening of 
your letter, were hugely disappointed ; first, when I found less than 
one, would dispatch in the reading of it ; and secondly, yet more, 
that I could not prolong my delight as usual, by reflections on those 
expressions I receive as the joy of my unworthy life, which can 
never be very miserable in any accident of it, whilst my affectionate 
heart can think you mine, as I do now. But your head-ache over 
night, and a dinner at Bedford next day, gives me more than or** 
dinary longings for a new report of your health, in this crazy time. 
The maid, in our house died last night Poor Lord Shafi^esbury 
continues ill. As I was at dinner yesterday, the doctor coming to 



(S) Bartholomew Fair was, in these days, we see^ visitod by the first company in 
London. 
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the maid) was sent for to him^ so I did not see him, to enquire what 
he thought of him ; though I fancy it was the first time he had been 
sent for, and so he knew nothing of his condition. I doubt he had 
a double fit yesterday, as I can understand by messages. He has 
taken the Jesuits' powder five times since yesterday morning. Lord 
Halifax (1) came to town on Thursday, and next morning his coach 
stood at Sir Thomas Chitchley's. (2) The town says he is to hear all 
sides, and then choose wisely. He kissed the Duchess's {Ports'^ 
mcmth) hand last night ; and she is gone this morning to tell the news 
at Newmarket (3) My brother James walked over to-day to show me 
how fair he looks, now he has a swelled face ; but talks of Woburn 
on Monday, hating the place he has been sick in. Lady Newport, 
my sister AUington tells me, is ill : was taken with a coldness in her 
head, and drowsiness j but was better to day, and talks cheerfully. 
Lord Lauderdale, it is plain, his humble servants say, is not out of fa- 
vour, but, being weary of business, transfers it to a son-in-law. My 
sister AUington desires you to bring her some larks from Dunstable. 
I forgot to send her of mine; so have not confessed I had any, 
unless she hears otherwise of them. Sir John Barnardiston (4) at 
Hackney, that was cut for the stone, is dead. Dispose, I beseech 
you, of my duty and service, and all other ways, as you please, in 
all particulars, of your ever faithful, obedient, passionately afiectionate 
wife, 

R. Russell. 



(1) George Saville, Earl and afterwards Marquis of Halifax. He bad married Lord 
Sunderland's sister, the daughter of Saccarissa. See her letters addressed to him, in this 
collection. 

(2) Sir Thomas Chickiey was married to Lord Halifax's mother. He was member: 
for the town of Cambridge, 

(3) To the King, who was there. 

(4) Father to Sir Samuel Barnardiston, who was tried in 1684, for sedition, and fined 
ten thousand pounds, for writing four private letters, in which the execution of Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney was commented on, and blamed. 

G 2 
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Sidney (5) is come : he says Duke of Hanover (6) is ooming over 
to take our Lady Anne away. I hear he runs high in his discourse^ 
Wh^t a brother, so provoked, may be induced to do. The Duchess 
{of York) is to have three new maids, Miss Watts, Miss Falbrey, and 
one Miss Len, a niece of Lady Pulteney's ; and the Duke must 
give 2001. a year a piece. 

Mrs. Cellier (7) stood this day in the pillory, but her head was not 
put in the hole, but defended one side of her head, as a kind of bat- 
tledore did the other, which she held in her hand. All the stones that 
were thrown within reach, she took up and put in her pocket 

My sister Northumberland's intelligence is, that Madame de 
Soissons (8) has won millions at play of the Jews at Amsterdam. 



(5) Henry Sidney, afterwards Earl of Romney. A younger brother of Algcmoon Sid- 
ney's. He was now returned from Holland, where he had been minister. What the 
provocation here alluded to is not clear. Algernoon Sidney had received the King's 
pardon and permission to return to England in 1677. He had since twice lost his 
election for a seat in the House of Commons, by the opposition of the Court, and bad at* 
tachcd himself to that party, who, unfortunately for themselves, had allowed the Duke 
of Monmouth to rank himself among them. The << discourse" of Henry Sidney seems 
to allude to what his brother Algernoon << so provoked,'' not himself, ^ might be induced 
to do. Or whether the provocation was Henry Sidney's at the opposition of the Court 
to his brother's elections, and the evil eye with which he was considered, or at Alger- 
noon's still associating with a suspected party, seems doubtful. Sec Lady Sunderland's 
letters in this collection. 

(6) Afterwards George the First He came to England in December of this year, 
with an intention, as it seems, of marrying the *^ Lady," afterwards Queen " Anne." 

(7) Mrs. Cellier, a midwife, of the Roman Catholic religion. A woman of some 
cleverness, but of very bad character. She had been charged^ in the preceding year, with 
being concerned in the Popish Plot, but was acquitted ; and her accuser, Dangerfidd, 
committed to prison. She had been now convicted of the publication of a libel, called 
<< Malice defeated;*' and was sentenced to stand three times in the pillory, and fined a 
thousand pounds. 

(8) Olympia Mancini, Comtesse de Soissons, sister to Madame de Mazarin, and 
mother to Prince Eugene. She had fled from France the January of this year; being 
implicated in the affair of La Voison's poisonings. She was decretee de pt^se du corps^ 
by the tribunals of Paris, and never returned to France, living afterwards at Bruxelles. 
Madame de Sevigng gives the following account of her sadden disappearance from a sup- 
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She saySf also, that Lady Halifax (9) has lost no beauty in the 
country, and takes particular care you may know it Mrs. Lawson 
is coming up again ; . so that there is great strife likely to be between 
her and your cousin Howard of Escrick. 

They say this young Hanover is one of the handsomest and best 
bred men of the age : spends now in the academy twenty thousand 
pounds a year. 

Do not. forget the larks. 



LETTER XVL 

iFrom Stratton to London, during Ike sitting of Parliament, 1680.] 

Stratton, Thursday night 
Sending your victuals by the higler, I take the same opportunity 
to let my dearest know I have his by the coach^ and do humbly and 



per at her own house at Paris, together with another woman of fashion, accused of tlie 
same crime. 

<^ Pour Madame la Comtesse de Soissons elle n'a pu envisager la prison ; on a bien 
« voulu lui donner le tems de s'enfiiir ; si elle est coupable. Elle jouoit a la bassette 
<< Mercredi : M. de Bouillon entra; il la pria de passer dans son cabinet, et lui dit qu^il 
<< fisiUoit sortir de France, ou aller a la Bastille die ne balanfa point ; elle fit sortir du jeu 
*^ la Marquise d'AUuie ; elles ne parurent plus. L'heure du souper vint ; on dit que la 
<< Comtesse soupoit en ville: tout le monde s'en alia, persuade de quelque chose d'extraor- 
<< dinaire. Cependant on fit beaucoup de paquets, on prit de I'argent, des pierreries ; on 
*^ fit prendre des justaucorps gris aux laquais, aux cochers; on fit mettre huit cheveaux 
<^ au carosse. Elle fit placer aupres d'elle dans le fond la Marquise d'AUuie qu'on dit 
*^ qui ne vouloit pas aller, et deux femmes de chambre sur le devant. Elle dit a ses 
*< gens qu'ils ne se missent point en peine d'elle^ qu'elle ^toit innocente : mais que ces 
^ coquines de femmes avoient pris plaisir a la nommer : elle pleura : elle passa chez 
<< Madame de Carignan, et sortit de Paris a trois heures du matin." Lettres de Ma^ 
dame de Sevigne, yoL v. p. 53. Grouvelle's edition. 

(9) Lord Halifax's second wife, the lady here mentioned was Gertrude, daughter of 
WilUam Pierpont, second son of ^e Earl of Kingston. 
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heartily praise my God for the refreshiflg news of his being wdl ; 
yet you do not in words tell me if you arfe very well ; and your going 
to the House tells no more than that your are not very ill. If your 
nose bleeds as it did, pray let me beg of you to give yourself time to 
ble'ed in the arm. My heart, be assured, mine is not easy , till I am 
where you are ; therefore send us a coach as soon as you can: it shall 
find us ready whenever it comes, if God bless us to be well. I wrote 
more fully to this purpose in the morning, only I am willing to hint 
it again, in case of its miscarriage. I have sent up one maid 
this day, and on Monday all follow. It seems to me the ladies at 
Fetworth(l) are as particular to the Marquis as they were to the 
Duke before ; but the wondrous things he tells, I may aim at, but 
shall never guess, nor care to do it ; or any thing else, but to move 
towards London, and meet my better life, as I wish to see him, well 
and mine, as I am his, and so to be to an old age; but above all, 
praying for hearts and minds fitly disposed to submit to the wise and 
merciful dispensations of the great God. I mean to keep your friend 
Chesterfield's (2) letter ; and hope you will make good his character 
in all accidents of your life. From the sharpest trials good Lord pre^ 



(1) << The ladies at Petworth" were probably the Countess of Northumberland (Lady 
Russell's sister), her daughter. Lady Ogle^ and her mother-in-kw, the elder Countess 
Dowager of Northumberland, sister to the Earl of Suffolk. 

(2) Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, whose son afterwards married a daughter 
of Lord Halifax's by his second wife, who was mother to the Lord Chesterfield, the 
author of the Letters to his Son. 

The letter here mentioned is not to be found, but the following letter from the same 
correspondent to Lord Russell, of a much earlier date, appears to the Editor worth 
preserving. 

« June the 7th, Bretby, 1673. 

<< Since nothing can give me greater satisfaction than the testimonies of your kindness, 
I think I need not tell you, how much you obliged me by the favour of your last letter, 
which as at first it gave me great concern for your indisposition, so the latter part dissi- 
pated that trouble, by the assurance of your perfect recovery, and brought me the relation 
of our engagement with the Dutch, which I hear since was much to the advantage of 
His Majesty's navy, I cannot say of England, since many judicious persons, who love both 
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flierve uSf if it may be. I guess my lord will be soon in town ; pray 
present my duty to him« Our girls are very well : we were altogether 
at the farm-house this day. They are plastering the granary. Fray 
ke^ good hoursi and take care of (3) hackney coaches. . Be- 
lieve me your obedient wife^ 

R. Russell. 



LETTER XVIL 

IRam London to Wobuniy February^ 1680.] 

Tuesday night 
Since you resolve not to be here till Thursday, this may come 
time enough to tell you we are all well ; and I will say little more, 
guessing this as likely to miss of coming to your hands, as to be 
read by you, since I hope you lie at Dunstable to-morrow. I shall 
defer answering any particular of your last till we meet, and then 
shall fail^ I doubt, of my part in some ; but it will be by my incapa-; 
city, who can never be what I should or would to my best and 
dearest life : but I ever will submit I saw Lord Bedford to-day at 



their king and country, do apprehend the ruin of our enemiea^ likdy to prove fatal to our<- 
selves ; but I hope this is a vulgar error : however, I am sure it is no ill prayer to desire 
God to grant us what is necessary for us, since he knows better than we Aat ask.- Fbs- 
sibly, this ejaculation may surprise you; but, dear friend, if the country *, a wet summer, 
imd th^: being forty years old, does not mortify a man, he must be of a much s^ropger 
ccmstitution than is. Sir, 

^< Your most fidthfiil, and ever humble Servant, 

<< Chcstewield. 

<< Pray let my obedient service be presented to the Lady Vaughan.'' 
(3) A word in the MS. not to be decyphered 

* See the reaioiiB anigned for his retieat into the country, in the Mtmoin de Gnmont, 
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Southampton House. Lord Essex has lost his youngest son. The 
match is concluded with our Madame (1) in France, and the King of 
Spain, as Lady Newport says. I am in a little haste, and am content 
to be so, because I think what I have said is to no purpose : but I 
defy Lord Russell to wish for Thursday with more joy and passion j 
and will make him own he has a thousand times less reason to do so 
than has his 

H. Russell. 

For the Lord Russell^ at Wobum Abbey ^ Bedfordshire. 
To be left xvith the Postmaster at Brick-hUL 



LETTER XVIIL 

[From London to Wdbum^ 6ih September^ 1680*3 

My girls and I being just risen from dinner. Miss Rachael followed 
me into my chamber, and seeing me take the pen and ink, asked me 
what I was going to do. I told her I was going to write to her papa. 
* So will I,' said she ; ^ and while you write, I will think what I have 
to say ;' and truly, before I could write one word, she came and told 
me she had done ; so I set down her words ; and she is hard at 
the business, as I am not, one would conclude, by the pertinence of 
this beginning; but my dear man has taken me for better and 
worse in all conditions, and knows my spul to him ; 90 expressions 
are but a pleasure to myself^ not him, who believes better things of 
me than my ill rhetoric will induce him to by my words. To this 
minute I am not one jot wiser as to intelligence, (whatever other im- 



(1) << Our Madame,^ must mean the infant daughter of Henrietta, Duchen of Orleans; 
then about seyen or eight years old. 
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provements my study has made me^) but I hope the afternoon's 
conversation will better me that way. Lady Shaftesbury sends me 
word, if her lord continues as well as he was this morning, I 
shall see her ; and my sister was visiting yesterday. I will suck the 
honey from them all if they will be communicative. I have not 
s€»en Allington. Mr. James had a gentle fit, no cold, and is pretty 
well to-day, if it holds he sends me word. Fray talk of his nuri^e, that 
she that is, may not be thought the occasion of my not liking hen 
I have staid till Mr. Cheeke (1) is come in, and he helps me to nothing 
but a few half crowns, I expect, at back-gammon ; unless he may 
read my letter, he vows he would tell me none, if he knew any ; and 
doubting it is not worth his perusal, I hasten to shut it up. Lord 
Shaftesbury was alone, so his lady came not I hear my sister and 
Lady Harvey went thither this afternoon; but she has not called 
here to-night Your birds came safe to feast us to-morrow. I am 
yours, my dear love, 

R. liussELL. 

For the Lord Rtisselly at Wobum Abbey ^ Bedfordshire ; 
to be left at Brick^ilL 



LETTER XIX 

[jFWwi London to Straiton^ abaui Fdrtiary^ 1681.] 

From the opinion I have, that Lord Russell is a very sincere per- 
son, I am very well pleased with all the parts of his letter, that he 
came in good time to his inn, and had really such kind reflections as 
he tells me of. I hope we shall enjoy those dozen years he speaks 



(1) A loa of Sir Thomas Cbedce. He was marriad to a daughter of Philip Sidney, 
^1 of Leicester.. 
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of, and cannot forbear wishing to double tbem : as one pleasure 
passes, I doubt nol^ but we shall find new ones ; our nursery will help 
to furnish us ; it is in good order, I thank God. Your father came 
this morning, and gave me the report of Devonshire elections. Sir 
William Courtney and Rolle carried it without polling : my brother 
Robert (1) says they joined, but sister Allington says Partridge has 
lost it by three or four hundred voices. Cotton and the other carried 
it ; Russell lost it (2) In Middlesex Ranton and Roberts have (3) it 
Lord Sufiblk had a letter sent him, to let him know he need not wait : 
they s^it it at eleven o'clock at night Lord Manchester's (4) was sent 
into the country to him. Lord Aylesbury acts as Lord Lieutenant in 
Huntingdonshire, for the Lord Sandwich (5) ; so does my Lord Cham- 
berlain (6), for the Duke of Graflon, in Suffolk. And, at last. Lord 



(1) The Hon. Robert Russell, one of the brothers of Lord Russell. 

(2) For the county of Cambridge. The sitting members in this parliament were Sir 
Robert Cotton and Sir Levinz Bennet Those of the preceding parliament had been 
Ferdinand Russell and Edward Patrick, Esquires. 

(3) Nicolas Ranton and Sir William Robertes. 

(4) The Earl of Manchester had been Lord Chamberlain to the King, and seems to 
have been sent to Lord Suffolk, to explain or modify the letter he had received to dis- 
pense with hb coming into waiting as Lord of the bed-chamber to the King. 

(5) Lord Sandwich was a minor ; the son of Edward Earl of Sandwich, who was 
blown up with his ship in the engagement with the Dutch fleet, 28th May, 1672. See 
Evelyn's Diary, for his account of that transaction, and for Lord Sandwich's character, 
vol* i. p. 430. 

(6) The Earl of Arlington. The Duke of Grafton was his son-in-law ; hb only child, 
the Lady Isabella Bennet, having been married, at five years old, to the Duke of Grafton, 
(son of die King and of the Duchess of Clevdand,) at eight years old. See Evelyn's Diary, 
vol. u p. 432., who was present at this first marriage, and likewise at a second marriage, 
which took place between them in the year 1679, which he thus describes : — << 6th No- 
^ vember, 1679* Dined at the Countess of Sunderland's; and was this evening at the 
^ re*marriage of the Duchess of Grafton to the Duke^ (his Migesty's natural son,). she being 
<< now'twelve years old. The ceremony was performed in my Lord Chamberlain's (her 
<< father's) lodgings at Whitehall, by the Bishop of Rochester, his Majesty present A 
** sudden and unexpected thing, when every body believed the first marriage would have 
<< oometonottiing; but the measure being determined, I was privately invited by my 
<< Lady her mother to be present* I confess I could give her little joy, and so I plainly 
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Allington owns he is for Cambridgeshire^ which, with the King's 
orders to stay at the Tower, when the Parliament sits at Oxford, put 
him in very good humour on Thursday last I have not see n 
Charlton since you went. Your own story of thieves, and so many 
as we hear of every day, makes me very desirous of your being at 
poor Southampton-house again, in the arms of your 

R. Russell. 
For the Lord RusselL 



** told her ; but she said the Kmg would have it so, and there was no going back* This 
^* sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful child, was sacrificed to a boy that had been rudely 
*' bred, without any thing to encourage them but his Majcst/s pleasure. I pray God 
<^ the sweet child find it to her advantage ; who, if my augury deceive me not, will in a 
<< few years be such a paragon, as were fit to make the wife of the greatest Prince in 
'^ Europe. I staid supper, where his Majesty sate between the Duchess of Cleveland, 
<^ (the mother of the Duke of Grafton,) and the sveet Duchess the bride : there were 
<* several great persons and ladies present, without pomp. My love to my Lord Arling- 
*^ ton's family and the sweet child made me behold all this with regret; though as the 
'* Duke of Grafton affects the sea, to which I find his fiither intends to use him, he may 
** emerge a plain, useful, and robust officer; and, were he polished, a tolerable person, 
'< for he is exceeding handsome, by &r surpassing any of the King^s other natural issue." 

In a fragment of a letter firom Lord Russell to his wife, he says, << Lord Sunderland, I 
<< am told, exclaims openly of my Lord Arlington, and says, he had his promise ibr his 
'^ daughter's marrying of his sod.'' It would seem, there were other pretenders to this 
infant heiress, by die following mention made of her in Cartes' Extracts firom the Life of 
James IL, published in Macphei^n's State Papers: — 

July 13. 1672. << Buckingham proposed to the Kin^ if he would break off the mar- 
" riage with Lord Harry {created Duke of Grajfton in 1677) and Arlington's daughter, to 
** get Lady Percy (LaA/ Elizabeth Percy) for Lord Harry. The King answered that it 
<< was too late, the other being concluded. Buckingham, at the same time^ ofiered to the 
<^ Countess of Northumberland, [Lady EusseWs sister,) to get the King to consent, 
<* that he should command the Duke of York to marry her." See Macpherson, 
vol.i. p. 67. 
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LETTER XX. 

iJProm London io Oxford^ Mmxh^ 1681.] 

I HOPE nly dearest did not interpret amiss. any action of mine^ from 
seven o'clock Thursday nighty to nine on Friday morning ; I am cer- 
tain I had sufficient punishment for the ill conduct I used^ of the 
short time then left us to spend together, without so terrible an addi- 
tion : besides, I was really sorry I could not scribble as you told me 
you designed I should, not only that I might please myself with re^ 
membering I had done you some little service at parting, but pos- 
sibly I might have prevailed for the laying by a smart word or so, 
which will now pass current, unless you will oblige a wife, after eleven 
years, by making such a sacrifice to her now and then, upon occasions 
offered. I hope, as I write this, you are safe near Oxford (1), though 
it is not noon ; but being to meet Lady Inchiquin at dinner at Mon- 
tague House, I thought this the best time to dispatch this afiair with 
pleasure. If any thing offers itself, fit to be inserted, I shall gladly 
do it ; but I doubt it Charlton going to-day to his lady's at Bamet, 
he promised me, if he knew any thing before he set out, he would 
impart it Lord Cavendish keeps a soldier at his back (2) still. 
Venddme, another nephew (3), is come over ; so they say he shall 



(i) The parliament met this year at Oxford, on March the 2]8t; but from its uncom- 
plying temper with the wishes of the court, was suddenly dissolved by the King on the 
29th of the same month. 

(2) This must probably have been to prevent an intended duel from some diqiute at 
play. 

(3) The Vendome here mentioned, was the grand Prieur Vendome^ great-nephew to 
Cardinal Mazarin, and son of Laura Mancini ; he was consequently cousin to the Duchess 
of York, and to the Duchess of Mazarin. The nephew mentioned as ahready here, 
was the Due de Nevers, brother to the Duchess of Mazarin* See Lady Sunderland's 
Letters, No. 8. 



take Lord Cavendish's concern; but fighting must be in the end: what^ 
Lord Mordant has done can never be put up ; nor he will not submits 
We a>nclude nothing but the great Earl of Aylesbury can assist this 
matter : he must come up of necessity. 

The report of our nursery, I humbly praise God, is very good* 
Master (4) improves really, I think, every day. Sure he is a goodly 
child; the more I see of others, the better he appears : I hope God 
will give him life and virtue. Misses and their mamma walked yes- 
terday after dinner to see their cousin Alington. Miss Kate wished 
she might see him (5) ; so I gratified her little person. Unless I see 
cause to add a note, this is all at this time from yours only entirely 

R. Russell. 

Look to your pockets : a printed paper says you will have fine 
papers put into them, and then witnesses to swear. (6) 



LETTER XXL 

IBvm London to Oxford, March, 1681.] 

I CANKOT express to my dearest, how pleasant to me the sight of 
his hand is : yet I readily excuse the seeing of it, when he cannot 
perform it at a seasonable hour, or that he is pressed with more 
weighty afiairs, so that I may be assured he will let me know if he 
be not well. We are entertained with divers reports ; yesterday's 
were, that my Lord Salisbury had broken his neck, and my Lord 
Shaftesbury was impeached, which puts his poor lady into un- 



(4) Her son, WrioUiesley, second Duke of Bedford, bora 1st Novoober, 16S0. 

(5) A new-bora son of*Lady Alington's. 

1(6) The caution here given conveys a curious idea of the suspicioQ and insecurity of 
the times. 
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^Minesiiesy though we all conclude there is no reason to credit iha 
report I find by a letter of Fordage's(l)9 that you expect to hear of 
tt0 every day : if there were any thing amiss^ you should not fail ; but 
while dl is well^ I thought we did enough. Truly it was my fiinlt the 
intelligence of lies (2) are not sent ; I believed you might buy them 
at Oxford Your care to inform us of the King's speech was more 
than needed ; we are better supplied than you imagine^ having read 
that in print before you did^ I believe* The Lord Mayor (3) reco* 
vers. The Duchess of Buckingham (4) is likely to be blinds a favour 
of her Lord's^ which she has been ever very thankful for;, but lately, 
some friendy in kindness, endeavouring to inform her judgment and 
reform her behaviour, reasoned it with her, and represented her obli- 
gation to such a husband :' upon which the little wise woman showed 
some resentment to her lord ; but he soon made her confess who this 
friend was, and a grievous bustle there has been, but the poor crea- 
ture is almost eaten up with her case. Our finer ladies are not all 
alike satisfied : Lady Arundel (5) goes not to Oxford, as she designed, 
but to Northamptonshire ; and if she did not, Lady Betty Felton 
threatens to mortify her above all sufierance : for she vows she will 
not sufier Lord Shrewsbury (6) to adore there any longer ; and for 
my Lord Thanet (7), she says, the world shall see how much more 



(1) Pordage was the house-steward. 

(2) She means, probably, the newspapers of the day. 

(8) The Lord Mayor this year was Sir Gilbert Gerard ; the same who had headed a 
petition to th^ King, for calling a parliament 

(4) Mary, . only child and heiress of Th<»naB Lord Fairfax, the parliament general, 
jnairied to George Villiers, the second and last Duke of Buckingham of that fiunily. 

(5) Probably Lady Arundel of Trerice. She was the daughter of Sir Henry Slingsby, 
of the county of York, and the widow of Sir Richard Manleyrien . After the death of 
Lord Arundel she married Thomas Herbert Earl of Pembroke. 

(6) Charles Talbot, Earl and afterwards Duke of Shrewsbury, by William and Maiy in 
1691. 

. (7) MiebolM'THftDQi £arl of Thanet, who married Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
Earl of Burlington. See Lady* Sunderland's Letters, No. 4. 
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powerful her charms are^ than those of a great monarch« She is re* 
solved to make that conquest^ aiid then he shall behave himself^ in 
oourt or parliament, as she appoints. These things we hear ; they serve 
to pass our time, whether true or false. I hope you present my duty 
to my Lord, and gave him my reasons, as I desired you, why I 
trouble him not with my letters. The children are all well. We 
hear the Lord Halifax is at Oxford ; if that be false, let us know. 
My unde Ruvigny has been indisposed with his ptysic : he has not 
supped here yet ; what he will to-night, I know not. I think this is 
sufficient for one time, from your obediently faithful wife, 

R. Russell. 

Pordage's wife continues very ill. We have a report that the King's 
lip was bit with a weasel at Comberry. My uncle, Mr. Charlton, Mr. 
James, your two sisters, are all your servants ; but not one word the 
more in this letter for them. — My duty to papa. * 

* These last four words were written by the child. 



LETTER XXIL 

IBvm Stratum toFrimky^ 1681.] 

Thursday morning. 
A M£SS£NG£H, bringing things from Alsford this morning, gives 
me the opportunity of sending this by the post. If he will leave 
it at Frimley, it will let you know we are all well ; if he does not, 
it may let such know it as do not care, but satisfy no one's curiosity 
in any other point; for, having said thus much, I am ready to 
conclude^ with this one secret, firsts that as thy precious self is 
the most en^emnghwhm^ I M^ve^ in tb^ worlds ap. Ivam the 



most grateful wife^ and my heart most gladly passionate in its 
returns. Now you have all, for this time, from your 

R. Russell* 

Boy is asleep, girls singing a-bed Lord Marquis (1) sent a oom^ 
pliment yesterday, that he heard one of the girls had the measles ; 
^nd if I would remove the rest, he would leave his house at an 
hour's warning. I hope you deliver my service to Mr. James* 

For the Lord Russell^ to be left at Frimley. 



LETTER XXIIL 

iFram Strattm to Frimleyj 1681.] 

It is so much pleasure to me to write to you, when I shall see 
you so soon after, that I cannot deny myself the entertainment. 
My head will lie the easier on my pillow, where I am just going to 
lay it down, as soon as I have scribbled this side of paper. All 
has been well here since you, our best life, went My (1) nieces 
came last night from Tichfield, all but Betty (2), and Mr. Garat and 
Harborough. Sir Walter Young dined here to-day ; as, I believe, 
he has told you, on the road he meant to lie at Harford Bridge 
to-night, and so to London to-morrow: he was not tempted to 
make one at our ball; but we have had one without him, very 



(1) Of Windiester. 

(1) The daughters of her eldest and frvouriie sister, Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley, mar^ 
ried to Edward Noel, Viscount Campden, created Earl of Gainsborough in 1682. Ilqr 
were then living at Tichfield, in Hampshire, which had been the seat of the Lord 
^iTreasurer Southampton. 

(2) Elizabeth Noel, their third daughter, aiierwards married to Mr. N<»ton. 



fdrinally* I need not tellyoa I received your letter ; Will (8) Wri^tf if 
coming shows it : nor I need less say any thing to acquaint' yoat 
dear self the joys it brought with it^ from the expressions in it* to 
poor unworthy me: some alloys possibly I found, but I defer that 
matter till Friday, when I hope once more to be blessed with' the 
sight of what I love best Good night, dearest life : love your 

R. Russell. 

I have sent you Mrs. Lacon's letter to read, not thinking it worth 
your reading at Stratton. 

For the Lord Russell^ at Frimley. 



LETTER XXIV. 

[From Stratton to London^ 20th September y IGSL] 

To see any body preparing, and taking their way to see what I 
long to do a thousand times more than they, makes me not endure 
to suffer their going, without saying something to my best lifej 
though it is a kind of anticipating my joy when we shall meet, to 
allow myself so much before the time : but I confess I feel a great 
deal, that, though I left London with great reluctance, (as it is easy 
to persuade men a woman does,) yet that I am not like to s leave 
Stratton with greater. They will tell you how well I got hither, 
and how well I found our dear treasure here : your boy will please 
you ; you will, I think, find him improved, though I tell you so before- 
hand. They fancy he wanted you; for, as soon as I alighted, he 
followed, calling Papa ; but, I 'suppose, it is the word he has most 
command of; so was not disobliged by the little fellow. The girls 



(3) A groom. 
I 



» 

w«f»fiiie,inieBieinlirnG»or tfaebap^ ml 

HwdnmkTOiir heakhf after a led^deer pie; and at ni^ joor gala 
mdlmippedeuamickpomet: say. Master (2) woqU have hbroooi; 
and for haste Imnit hia fingen in the poaaet ; but he does hot mb 
hit hands for it It is the moat ^lioua weather heie that ever wm 
seen. The ooach ahall meet you at the cabbage-gpiden : be th«^ 
by ^i|^t o'dock, or a little after ; thou^ I guess jou can hardly 
be there so soon, day breaks so late ; and indeed the mornings are 
so misty, it is not wholesome to be in the air so early. I do propose 
going to my neighbour Worsley to-day. I would fiiin be telling my 
heart more things — any thing to be in a kind of talk with him; 
but, I believe, Spencer stays for my dispatch : he was willing to go 
early ; but this was to be the delight of this morning, and the 
support of the day. It is performed in bed, thy pillow at my back ; 
where thy dear head shall lie, I hope, to-morrow night, and many 
more, I trust in His mercy, notwithstanding all our enemies or ill- 
wishers. Love, and be willing to be loved, by 

R. Russell. 

I have not seen your brother ; yet I wish matters go well. 

For the Lord Russell. 



LETTER XXV. 

iPnm London to StraUony 2d October^ 1681.] 

Saturday night 
I HAV9 deferred so late to write, that now I have little time to 
do it in : my intention was good, hoping still to leara some sort 

m K ■ I. ■ ■ ■ . m » ■ ' 

(1) The birtb^y of Lord RiuwIL (2) Her ion. 



of tattle might entertain you, but nothing comes ; yet Mr. Montague 
is but just gone. Now the company is gone to Stockbridge, he has 
a little leisure to pay his civilities : he says Lord Cavendish comes 
next week : he has got 5001. returned him by old Devon (1), as I un- 
derstand. Your hthet went this morning ; and Lady Margaret also. 
The King comes not till Friday. The ladies' quarrel is the only news 
talked of: Lady Betty (2) lies a-bed, and cries. Lord Newport came 
yesterday morning, and says he never saw the King more enraged ; 
he sent to Lord Suffolk to chain up his mad daughter, and forbid her 
the Court ; so at present neither Lord nor Lady Suffolk see her ; and 
little Felton (3) is leaving her. Our family, I thank God, is weD, as 
you left it I hear your cousin, Tom Newport, is very ill of a fever.' 
Mrs. Pelham (4) is brought to-bed of a fair daughter ; so the sport 
is begun in our Squara Lord Shaftesbury had a gooct night: 
Charlton waited on his wife out of town yesterday ; so that you 
are to imagine it a little dull in our quarters : it is not so to me 
at this present, but will be as soon as I have signed, 

R. RussEix. 

Far the Lord Russellj at StrcOton^ in Hampshirey 
to be left with the Postmaster at Basingstoke. 



(1) To what this alludes the Editor knows not See, on the sul^t of Lord Carvendisli 
and his father, Lady Sunderland's Letters, No. L 

(2) Lady Betty Felton, before mentioned in these letters. It is impossible now to 
disooyer what the .<* ladies' qnarrel,'' nor who were the other ladies engaged in it 
Lord Cavendish is mentioned in Lady Sanderknd's letters, as one of Lady 9Mf 
Fdtoa's admirers and followers. She seems to have been the fine lady of her day. Hdt 
reign was short, for she died at twenty-five^ the very year thb letter was written, leaving 
an only daughter, afterwards married to John, the first Earl of Bristol, of the fimily of 
Herv^. 

(») Herkmbud. 

(4) Mn. Pelbsm wu s daogfater of Sir l^illiaiii Jone^ nuurried to Mr. aftenwd* 
Sir TtfoOMf PettMiB, cteatcd bjr Qacen Anne Lord Pdhnn, in 1706. 
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LETTER XXVL 

iFrom Stratum to London^ 20th October, 1681.} 

Saturday night 
The hopes I have, my dearest life, that this will be the con- 
cluding epistle, for this time, makes me undertake it with more 
cheerfulness than my others. We are very busy in preparing, 
and iull of expectation to see a coach come for us : just at twelve 
this morning I heard one, was not altogether so welcome as 
Mr. Whithead will be : it proved Lady Worsley (1) ; but Miss, 
who had me by the hand, would not quit it, but led me to her 
dinner, and told my Lady Worsley, I said I would dine with her ; 
then she would dine there too; and Miss consented she should: 
BO we took your table to my chamber, and pleased all parties, I hope, 
I being so, now it is over. I put her to work as soon as we had 
eaten. We laid up all your pears : I intend them to go by Monday's 
carrier. Your hawks we know not what to do with, but stay they 
must, I say, till we are gone, and horses come back; but your 
new dog, I hope you will think of, for what to do with him I know 
not : I have a mind to have him led along with the waggon ; for then 
he will be safe going through towns, and Betty Forster may take 
care of him at nights ; but I hope you will tell us your mind to- 
morrow, if you can think of any thing but parliamentary affairs. 
I pray God direct all your consultations there ; and, my dearest 
dear, you guess my mind. A word to the wise. I never longed 
mp^re earnestly to be with you, for whom I have a thousand kind 
and grateful thoughts. You know of whom I learned this expres- 
sion. If I could have found one more fit to speak the passion 



(1) Sir James Worsley, of Pilewell, in Hants, married Mary, daughter of Sir William 
Stewart, of Harteley Mmduit, in the same coanty. 
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of my soul^ I should send it you with joy ; but I submit with greiat 
content to imitate, but never shall attain to any equality, except 
that of sincerity ; and I will ever be (by God's grace) what I ought, 
and profess, thy faithful, affectionate, and obedient wife, 

R. Russell* 

I seal not this till Sunday morning, that you might know all is well 
then. Miss sends me word she is so, and hopes to see Papa quickly ; 
so does one more. 

Fw the Lord Rtissell^ at Southampton^home^ London. 



LETTER XXVIL 

iFrom Stratton to London^ Naoember^ 1681.] 

Monday, 10 o'clock. 

I HAVE felt one true delight this morning already, being just 
come from our nurseries, and now am preparing for another : these 
being my true moments of pleasure, till the presence of my dearest 
life is before my eyes again : how I long for it, I will not go about 
to tell you ; nor how I take your abusing me about my perfections : 
you should leave those things to your brother to say, when occasion 
serves. On Friday, he may know how soon he may be put to his 
best language (1) ; for Wednesday is the day of trial, and the report 
to be made on Friday ; but now we have choice of old and young. 
There is a young, handsome, well-natured, discreet gentlewoman, 
solely at the disposal of Mr. W. with 70001., a Lady Nines' daughter. 



(1) This seems to have been, either in jest or in earnest, some intended proposal of 
marriage to be made by Mr. James Russell. 
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here in the west I name her, because possibly you may see 
somebody may have known something of them ; and this ccmiing 
by the carrier, I thought it would make no discovery. I put a note 
into the box of pears last night, intending then not to write to^y ; 
but I have no power to let it alone ; and, as an inducement to myself 
to make it more reasonable, I consider I need not send again 
to-morrow to Basingstoke, since you will have both on Wednesday 
morning ; that is, unless there should be any change, as I trust in 
God there will not ; so that look for no news by the post : if there be 
cause you shall hear. The pears, I sent you word how they are 
distinguished : all the south are in papers and linen. I am some- 
thing discouraged as to good news, you having had (2) Sir William 
so long, and give me not a word of comfort ; nor, truly, I found 
none in the news-letter, but increase of witnesses against Lord 
Shaftesbury. My service to the ladies that met you* Poor Lady 
Shaftesbury writes me word, she finds her brother (3) the same man. 
No fault must be found with the ministers, though they feel the 
sad effects of their malice and cruelty. The carrier is ready to go : 
he promises, by twelve o'clock, to be with you. Yours entirely, 

B. KUSS2LL« 

Miss brings me her mite ; but there has been almost wet eyes 
about it, she thinks it so ill done. (4) 



(2) Sir William Jones, who had been Attorney-Genend. 

(S) The Hon. Robert Spencer, frequently mentioned in these letters. 

(4) A letter from the child is en^osed. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

IRxm Station to London, November 22. 16810 (0 

As often as you are absent^ we are taught^ by experience^ who 
^ gives life to this house and family ; but we dodge on in a dull way, as 
well as we can. Our eldest master (2) walks contentedly to Michel- 
dever (3) and back again, then talks with Richard ; then sits down 
to a woodcock and toasts : but the highest gusto I find he has, is 
going to bed at ten, and expecting to sleep there till eleven next 
morning, without being disturbed ; which he was in fear not to do 
whai you are at home ; and he complains, you are not content to 
wake him, but throw o£P his clothes to boot I think he expects a 
return to his visit before he makes another. (4) Thia is a day of care ; 
for Richard is gone upon Dun, both to the He and She : so at night 
we expect to know something; then he will spur up that way, I 
suppose. If the inountain come not to us, Mahomet will go 
to it I just come from our little master : he is very well ; so 
I left himt ^^^ saw your girls a-lacing. Miss Kate says, Sure 
papa is upon the road. I wish for Wednesday, that I may know if 
I am to hope he will be so this week. If you should buy the 
new stu£Pfor my doset, do not let them make chairs ; for now I think 
cane will do best in so little a room. Fray remember the door be 



(1) This letter is addressed <« For ihg Ladif Mwgjtonl' but on the old of the paper b 
added the word << Yourt^^ 

(2) Mr. James RusselL 

(3) A village in the neighboarhood 

(4) This» and what follows, again alludes to the proposal of marriage mentioned in the 
last letter. 
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turned against the wood places to my chamber. One remembrance 
more, my best life : be wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove. So 
farewell, for this time. Yours, 

R. Russell. 

Mr. James and I desire Thomson (5) every week. (6) 

For the Lady Allington. 



(5) Probably a newspaper of the time. 

(6) The reader may, probably, like to see a letter of Lord RusseH'Si written soon after 
the date of this. — 

<< November 26th, 1681. 

<^ I suppose you received mine of Thursday. I hope this will be the last time for this 
<< bout of troubling you in this kind ; for, on Tuesday, God willing, I intend to set 
<< out to go to my dearest dear's embraces, which, upon my word, I value now as mooh 
<< as I did ten, eleven, or twelve years ago, and more than any the town can iifibrd, 
<< now you are out of it. On Monday we intend to be at Westminster, to be bail for 
<< my Lord Shaftesbury, in case it be demanded; and I hear the Lieutenant of the Tower 
<^ has order to bring him, Lord Howard *, WiUmore f, and Whitaker : so that it is 
<< concluded they will be all released, although some talk as if they would bring fresh 
^^ matter; but I do not believe it. It is thought by some of your friends, where we 
*< dined together when you were in town, that the fair man % was the person most 
^^ troubled at Thursda/s business ; and, really, by his looks, and what he said to-day in 
<< my hearing, one would have thought so. If the coach can conveniently come to Hert- 
<< ford Bridge on Tuesday, let it ; else Will Wright will ride upon great Dun, and lead 
" little one. 

<^ I come, just now, from eating oysters with your sister, which shall be all my 
^^ supper ; and I hope to get to bed earlier than I have been able to do hitherto. My 
<< father is not come to town. Farewell my dearest: kiss my little children from me; 
^^ and believe me to be, as entirely as I am, yours, and only your 

" Russell." 

* Lord Howard of EscricL He had been committed to the Tower, in June, 1681, for being the 
lupposed author or contriver of the treasonable pamphlet, for which Fitzharris (the son of Sir Edward 
Fitzharris, of Ireland,) had been executed in the previous July. 

f Willmore was the foreman of the Middlesex jury, who had returned a bill o(" Ignoramm*' against. 
CoUedge, (the Protestant Joiner) ; which, however, had not saved him frpm being convicted by a more 
complying jury at Oxford, and executed on the 31 st August of this year. 

X Was this the Duke of Monmouth? 
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LETTER XXIX. 

IFrom Stratum to Londath September 25. 1682.] 

I STAID till I came from church, that I might, as late as I could, 
tell you all your concerns here are just as you left them. The 
young man as mad, winking at me, and striking with his drumstick 
whatever comes to his reach. (1) If I had written before church, 
whilst my morning draught was in my head, this might have enter- 
tained you better ; but, now those fumes are laid, I find my spirits 
more dull than usual, as I have more cause ; the much dearer and 
pleasanter part of my life being absent from me: I leave my 
Lord Russell to guess who that is. I had a letter last post from 
Mrs. Lacon : pray tell her so, and that you had the paper about the 
King of Poland (2) ; for she is very inquisitive to know, it being so 
new, she says Charlton had not seen it I know nothing new since 
you went ; but I know, as certainly as I live, that I have been, for 
twelve years, as passionate a lover as ever woman was, and hope to 
be so one twelve years more ; happy still, and entirely yours, 

IL RuSSXLL* 

For the Lord Russell^ at Southampton Houscy London. 



(1) Her son. 

(2) This was, probably, a report, that the Duke of York was to be made King of 
Poland. 
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LETTER XXX. 

[JWmt London to StraHon^ October 8S. 1682.] 

IP'this meets my best life in London^ it may let him know, that 
this Tuesday morning, at teti o'dodc, all his concerns that I know 
of at poor Stratton were as he Id): them : no other complaint than 
they had then, sorry for absence ; and Miss (who says she was like 
to cry) wishing, as she did then, for your coming home again : but 
truly I do not know my real wishes on that subject, nor why, I need 
nofr explain to my dear man, who may guess at all my thoughts, 
the most secret in my heart ; and if he does it justly, will- know 
more by it than by my words, which are very ill expressions of my 
sense of obligations to his Lordship* Yesterday Noel(l) sent the 
coadi for master (2) ; so he is a-going this morning : and intending 
last night not to go till ten o'clock, I took my rest ; but it seems he 
is to go by Winchester, and so is hastening sooner ; and this letter 
is going by him; and he is by me hurrying, as young folks are, 
about a journey. And what I say I do not well know; but 
Mr. Russell's indulgence in all kinds to me I am well acquainted 
with. I desire to be all I ought, 

R. Russell^ 

For the Lord Rtmell^ at Southampton Houscj London. 



(1) Her brother-in-law. (2) Probably Mr. James Russell. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 



TO AND FROM 



LADY RUSSELL. 



• LETTER I. 

[7b LaAf Vou^um^ January 20. 1659.] (1) 

Right Himourable, 
The continual disconrses of these parts are most concerned in the 
great explications from the north; and because your Ladyship 
should receive the satisfaction of these affiurs, I must b^n my 
relation where I 'ended in my last, about the concerns of Monck ; 
which, if it continues, will prove a subject for volumes, rather than 
letters. He is credibly reported to have been, on Wednesday night 
last, at Harborough, a towH, as I think, not far from Leicester. 
There ii^o certain day appointed for his being here. His army is 
mudbi increased, and (2) move slow. He brought not 

above five thousand horse and foot out of Scotland ; and a week ago 
he mustered ten thousand and five hundred, and adds daily to his 

# 

(1) The Editor has been Hnable to discover Ae writer of this letter, signed onlr with 
the initials of E. A., and addressed, from LoHon, to Lady Vaughan, then livin^b her 
fiitber^in-Iaw's (Lord Carberry's) house in Wales, It gives an interesting and carious 
account of the agitation and uncertidnQr Aat prevailed in London dui&g the march of 
Monck from Scodand. 

(2) A word here torn out of the M& 
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• 

number. He is much solicited by the most considtrable persons, 
to stand 'for a free Parliament. He has sent directions for his old 
lodgings to be taken up for h^m in Fleet^street, near the Conduit, 
though there are great preparations made to receive him at the 
Prince's lodgings at Whitehall. The two extremes, of the greatest 
happiness or the greatest misfortune to this alr^y most miserable 
nation, are couched in. his breast. The debate continues still 
between, the City and P^liament; and the same grudge betweeij 
tjhe Parliament and the secluded Members ; and every one of these 
courting Monck to their own interest The Parliament have sent 
Scot* and ^Robinson as envoys, with a present of ready money, 
(a scarce commodity in these timeff,) andUfearly allowance of a 
thousand pounds for him and l)is heirs } and have allowed of all his 
actions from the beginning of this last business. Some eminent, 
persons of the secluded Members are gone to Monck, to address 
themselves to him, to be a means to preserve their interest in 
Parliament The City have employed some of the most oonsiderable 
of the Common Council to court him. to their assii^Apce. It p^ 
thought, there will be the surest pay and the best security. I cannot 
omit the inserting a few lines, whidi are said to be put on tbff 
Parliament^house door j viz. 

Till it bp understood ^ . * * 

What's under Monck's hood, 

The oitizens pull in, their horns. 
•. Till ten days be. out, 
Qid Will has the gout, 

And the PaiBament sits upon thorns. 

But Monck does wisely, ^le continues his resolution of quartering 
in Fleet^street, to keep tue. peace between those two great bodies, 
tlie City and Parliament It is reported, that Fairfax is up; and 
Hoil^ expected upon the 8am# account in Lincolnshire, I have 
presented your Ladyship with an enclosed letter from Exeter, which 
was concealed by the Speaker, till Mr. Bamfield, of those parts, and 
Recorder oi that town,- and lately Spei&er ^f Dick's Parliament, 
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brought it to light Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and Northamp- 
tonshire, with many others adjoining, it is believed, will be of the 
same opinion. Sallaway was two days ago committed to the Tower, 
but not discharged of the house, and is since, they say, at liberty ; 
Sydenham at the same time expelled the house. It is perceived 
how great the enmity' is between themselves, daily impeaching one 
another. The soldiery for the guard of the Tower were, on Wed- 
nesday last; changed. ' /Diere was an unfortunate accident happened 
this week, by a quarrel between the Earl of Chesterfield and 
Dr. Woolesson, at Hammersmith, where the Earl killed him in the 
place, and is fled. I shall refer the particulars of it to the relation of 
my Lord, who, I am ||^fident, hath been acquainted with the whole 
paasage. The Speaker^s parole of te» days will be shortly expired ; 
and, it is reported, he will sit in the house on Monday next There 
is no mention this last week of the nine worthies, but what is daily 
cried in ballads up and down the streets. I shall most humbly desire 
the presentation of my most humble service to the most honoured 
Lord your 4|ther, and your Lady mother and your sisters, and my 
most humble service to your Ladyship. 

I remain, 

My most honoured Madam, 

Your Ladyship's most hUmble servant to command^ 

January 20th, 165a 19 - R A. 
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LETTER II. 

[The Honourable Henry Sidney (l) to Liufy FaagianJ} 

London, February 2. 1670. 

If my Lady Vaughan had persisted any longer in her silence, I 
was chosen by her friends at Charing Cross, to chide her ; and though 
her writing once to her poor, beggarly, ill-favoured sister (2) has 
taken away my commission to rebuke her, it shall not hinder me, 
having had once orders, to write to her, hopj[g|g that my letters may 
be as welcome as Mr. Muddman^s : and, in order to making then^so, 
I will begin my gazette by informing you that Sir William— that 
worthy, aiK^ient gentleman! — pushes his addresses to his widow with 
his wonted vigour, and with so good success, that he is become my 
greatest envy, who cannot carry the hopes of my poor friend for his 
widow with half so much encouragement I am almo|||| at my wit's 
ends about it ; and I doubt I ^all at last utterly despair, and make 
doleful ditties on the cruelty of your sex. We say in town that her 
cousin Tishy is not half so cruel to Mr. Cheek (3) ; but that the wed- 

(1) He was the fourth son of Robert Earl of Leicester, and brother|^ Algemoon 
Sydney. He was one of the seven who signed the association for invid^ over King 
William, and was by him created Earl of Romney, in 1689. He is the Beau Sidney of 
the Memoires de Grammont* Of bis p^^n for the first Duchess of York, we have the au- 
thority of a graver historian than Count ^hony Hamilton. Sir John Reresby says, " His 
** Royal Highness the Duke and his Duchess came down to York, when it was observed, 
<< that Mr. Sidney, the handsofl||| youth of his time, and of the Duke's bedchamber, 
** was greatly in love with the l^Kess; and, indeed, he might well be excused; for the 
*^ Duchess, daughter of the Chancellor Hyde, was a very handsome personage, and a 
<< woman of fine wit. The Duchess, on her part, seemed kind to him, but very inno- 
" cently." Beresby's Mem. Aug. 6. 1665. 

(2) Lady Northumberland. 

(3) Mr. Cheek, son of Sir Thomas Cheek, of Pergo, in Essex, was Lady Manchester's 
brother. He married Dorothy Sidney, daughtoy^f Philip Earl of Leicester, and niece 
to the writer of this letter. ^^ ^ 

w 
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ding-clothes are miking) and that, by consent of parents/ all things are 
to be accomplished, and had been so already, but for the unfortunate 
death of poor Mr. Oliver, my Lady Manchester's chaplain, who slept 
sweetly in the Lord on Saturday night last, and has occasioned so 
great mourning in that family, that ombre and weddings have been 
forbid for a week. On the other side, my lord chamberlain (4) has 
been in mortification for the loss of his poor brother, Hatton 
Rich (5), who, not making a very Christian end, has been the occasion 
of great grief to all his pious relations. He has bequeathed all his 
worldly goods to his nieces by my last Lord of Warwick, and has left 
nothing to my Lord Mandeville (6) and Mr. Roberts, which is much 
wondered at by all that know those two worthy gentlemen. — To go 
on with dismal stories, your ladyship must know, that one Major 
Gary, (brother to a young maid of honour of the same name,) coming 
in a good ship out of Holland, did not like his passage ; but whether 
it was that he thought to swim sooner to shore, or that he was in 
love with some sea-nymph, he took his career from the side of the 
ship, and leapt into the sea very frankly, though with the same usage 
others find upon that element, for we hear no more of him ; and it is 
shrewdly suspected Neptune has put him into Bedlam, in his king- 
dom, since we were so unkind as not to do so much for him here. 
The expedition of Wild-street, I am sure, is too famous not to have 
readied y^ long since. There are very few more steps yet made 
into the dlroovery of it ; but, I doubt not. He that revenges murder 
will shortly bring all to light, and them to condign punishment who 
have had their hands in the blood of the innocent My Lady North- 
umberland is grown so flippant since her adventure at court, (of 
which she has already informed your ladysb^,) that now she trips it 
every day in St James's Park, meets the person you wot of; and 



(4) Edward Montagu, Earl of Manchester. 

(5) One of Lord Manchester's former whres (for be bad no less than fi?e^} was a sister 
of lUch Eari of HoUand. 

(<)} The Eaii of Manchester's son* 

L 
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ogles and curtsies do pass at that rate, that hev friends, knowing 
not what to make of it, only pray that her honour may be safe. 
Now comes the difficult matter — to know from whom this letter 
eomes : that is to be a secret, only it is one Uiat kisses my Lady 
Vaughan's hands, and Mr. Russell's, and will come himself and 1^ 
them know. In the mean time they may guess as they please, but 
shall have no more light from me, but that the two first letters 
are, H. S. 



LETTER III. 

iLady Eussell to the Countess qfOgle.2 

April !• 167a 

My Lord of Essex (1), on Saturday morning, sent me your Lady- 
ship's letter. In it I find the change you have made in your condition. 



(]) The Earl of Essex was tbe^ uncle^ by marriage, of Lady Ogle, his wife being 
Elizabeth, sister of Jocelyn Percy, the last Earl of Northumberland, Lady Ogle's father. 
The early history of this great heiress seems to have been very unfertanate. We see by this 
letter, that^ on her first marriage with Lord Ogle, contracted in childhood, Mfer mother had 
not been consulted by the rest of her family. Wlien Lord Ogle's death, within a twelve- 
month after, set her again free, she was again qiade a prey to interested motives. Her 
second marriage with Mr. Thynne^ in 1681, seems to have been at once offendve to most 
of her own family, and not much desired by herself, as she could not have been very 
averse to the attentions paid her by Count Koningsmarck, when he imagined the base 
and wild possibility of gaining possession of her by the murder of Mr. Thynne. EvetyOf 
in his Difiry, gives the following account of a conversation with Lord Essex* on the subject 
of this second marriage with Mr. Thynne, attributing motives to her grandmother which, 
if known to be true, might have inspired some hopes of success, by lawless means, to a 
profligate libertine, such as we know Count Koningsmarck to have been. 

15th Oct 1681. — <« I dined with the Earl of Essex, who after dinner, in his study, where 
^ we were alon^ related to me how mnch he bad been scandalized and rajured In the 
** report of his being privy to the marriage of his lady's niec^ the rich young widow 
^ of the late Lord Ogle^ sole daughter of the Earl of Noithnmberiand; showing me a 
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You have my prayers and wishes, dear Lady Ogle, that it may prove 
as fortunate to you as ever it did to any, and that you may know 
happiness to a good old age : but, Madam, I cannot think you can 
be completely so, with a misunderstanding between so near a relation 
as a mother; and, therefore, (in pursuance of my wish,) I must do 
you all the service in my power. But, surely. Madam, it must be 
chiefly your own act ; and you cannot pursue, in my opinion, so com- 
mendable a design too eagerly. No applications can now be too 
earnest to obtain her pardon, nor could have been to have prevented 
the misfortune of her displeasure, whose tender kindness you cannot 
but be convinced of ; and, consequently. Madam, that all her advice 
could have no other aim and end but your being happy; and reasonably 
concluding the freeness of your choice was likely to make you so, she 
could not think your avoiding to see so many, alike qualified to make 
their addresses to you, was the way to make you so impartial in your 
judgment (as you say, in your letter, you believe you have been). I 
hope it will prove the best for you ; but I cannot make use of your 
argument to her, not thinking it of force to persuade her to what you 
desire, and know none so probable as your own constant solicitations, 
ifirhich will, I hope, prevail with her good-nature. I am certain I do 
passionately desire it, and shall infinitely rejoice to be a witness of it, 
as must all those that are as sincerely as I am. 

Yours. 



^ letter of Mr. Thynne's, excusing himself for not communicating his marriage to 
^ His Lordship. He acquainted me also with the whole story of that unfortunate Lady's 
<< being betrayed by her grandmother, the CJountess of Northumberland, and Colond 
<^ Brett, for money ; and that, upon the importunity of the Duke of Monmouth, he had 
^< delivered to the grandmother a particular of the jointure which Mr.Thjmne pretended 
<< he could settle on the Lady ; yet he totally discouraged the proceeding, as by no means 
^ a competent match for one that, both by birth and fortune, might have pretended to 
M the greatest Prince in Christendom: that he had also proposed the Earl of Kingston^ 
^ or the Lord Cranbum, but was by no means for Mr. Tbynne.'' 

Su NoU (6.) tap. 7. qfiheneLelfen. 
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LETTER IV. 

Thus endoned by Lady Russell : — ^^ Copy of a Letter sent me when 
the Duke of Monmouth went in." (1) 

November 29. 1683. 
Madam, 

I KNOW you are too much a Christian and a friend, not to r^oice 
at the happiness of your friend, and at the unexpected turn of affairs 
we have had of late : yet I cannot but think it will be a vast renewing 
of a grief that is but too well founded, when you think that if either 
he had gone out of the way, or his business had been delayed till now, 
he might have been in the same condition with the rest. But you 
must endeavour to put all such reflections out of your mind ; the will 
of God is now declared, and it is not possible to recall what is past. 
The greatest comfort you are now capable of is, the evidence that the 
world has now of your Lord's innocence, and of the falsehood of his 
accusers. I am told that the Duke of Monmouth has said to the 
King, that he lost in him the best subject he had, and does in all 
things confirm every tittle that he left behind him; so that it is 
generally said that they repent thq taking his life at Whitehall If 
any intimation of this kind is made to your Ladyship, all that you 
can beg upon it is leave to publish a book concerning him, and, wh^a 
that is granted, tlie writing of it shall not stick long. But perhaps 
things will not be so soon ripe for this, and it will not be fit to pre- 



(1) Qaery, — if thb letter b from Sir Robert Atkjns, who published, « A Drfenee 
^ the laU Lord SmseWs hmocentyP To which was prefixed, two letters ou the subject 
ofhiitriaL 



eipiUte it by makh^ too early an attempt at it No fine was set 

yesterday, neither on Mn Derby (1), for printing the speech, nor on 

Mr. Jonson (2), for Julian, though both was expected 

I am, as I ought to be, sensible of the great zeal and concern of 

your Ladyship. I do also very humbly thank you for ordering some 

of the prints to be brought me ; for every shadow of him must be 

ever very dear to me, and I will ever consider myself as a property 

of youis, and as mie that is wholly devoted to serve you and your 

children to the last of my life ; for I am, with the most perfect 

duty possible. 

Your Ladyship's 

most humble. 



LETTER V. 

Lady Russdly in answer to the foregoingj endorsed by her : — My 

Letter to f. f. f. 

Sir, 

When you consider who this comes from, one amazed with grie^ 
and so lately deprived of as much good as this world can give, you 
will not wonder at any errand this paper can bring with it The 
occasion of your being troubled by me, is from the sight of a letter 
my Lord of Bedford and I have had from a friend of yours : I guess I 



(1) The printer of Lord. Russell's last S^peech. The fine imposed on him was only 
20 marks, which, as Bnmet observes, m a letter to Lady Russell, was either too little or 
too much. 

(2) The Reverend Samuel Jonson had been for some time Domestic Chaplain to Lord 
RmnelL A short time after his death, Jonson was sazed, and committed to the Gate* 
House prison, as the author of thdian tie AposkUe^ a treatise against the then fashioni^Ie 
doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance. See an account of his lift and further 
sufferings in the same causey in the Biographia Britannica at his article. 



need not name him* Ih^enot "WorAa to express how sensibly we 
were touched with it; but this effect it has had upon nie-^to con- 
dude, one so generously kind and compassionate to the distressed 
condition of this excellent man, can find no fault with me for any re- 
quest I can pretend to make, though you may find it fit to dtoy iU 
Sir, there is a paper called an Antidote against Poison (1), which I 
suppose you have seen, or will soon do so. It is cried up to be written 
with much spirit, and a great deal above any other written upon this 
dismal occasion. Now the favour I ask (and sure it will be an infinite 
addition to the obligation before acknowledged) is, that I might receive 
your opinion concerning it, as to the law part particularly, the evi- 
dence is so justly set down, as the trial itself shows. It would parti- 
cularly be of great use and honour to the memory of a worthy man 
malice endeavours to blast This should lie by me, to show as 
occasion serves, and you shall approve. As to the privacy of the 
matter, I do engage, upon my honour, and all can bind a Christian, I 
will be secret ; and if you send any paper written in your own hand, I 
will transcribe it myself, and either consume the paper, or send it 
you back, as you shall direct. I have used such caution in this, that 
my Lord Bedford himself knows not I either have, or mean to write 
to you. Whatever friends I have. Sir, I am made so well acquainted 
with your worth, that I profess I will ever covet, when I may have it, 
your counsel and advice, in the concerns of her you have obliged to 
he. Sir, your humble servant, though my present circumstances 
make me one of the most afilicted in the world. 



(!) This was the pamphlet which Sir Robert Atkyns answered, in his ** Defence of the 
late Lord RusselPs Innocjency" He published likewise^, *^ The Lord BusselTs Innocena/ 
fitriher defended^* in answer to another work, called, " The Ma^ztracy and Gooernment 
of England ijindicated. In Three Parts. By Sir Bartholomew Shower.*^ 
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LETTER VI. 

iTke Reioerend John Home to Lady BussM.'] (1) 

Utrecht, February 9. 1686-7. 

I DOUBT notji Madam, but you believe me sincerelj willing to serve 
any reliU;ive of your Ladyship, or of the honourable family I am about 
to motion ; and shall, therefore, forbear every thing of apology £;>r 
the trouble I now give you. If your Ladyship think it not unfit to 
give me a character of my Lord of Bedford's (now) eldest son, and it 
prove as good on his part (which what I already know leaves me little 
place of doubt for), as I am sure it will be true on your Ladyship's, 
supposing he have not determined still to live single, or be not other-* 
wise pre-engiiged, I might, perhaps, (though I can only promise fitith^ 
fill endeavour^,) iipprove it to his advantage, with an English Lfuly, 
my present neighbour, so very deserving in respect of all personal 
qualifications, . family, and fortune, as to be capable of contributing 
what GUI be expected firqm such a relation, to the making a person, 
auitid)le to her, very happy in it It would be requisite, to qualigr 
me for attempting any thing herein, that I be able to give an account, 
besides his strict sobriety, of his seriousness in religion, without being 
addicted (to the degree of bigotry) unto any the distinguishing modes 
of it used among sober-minded Protestants ; and (which is a great 
essential) of that goodness of temper, wherein is a composition of 
prudence and kindness, that shall neither incline to a fond levity, nor 



( i ) This letter b idready mentioned in the preceding account of Lady RussdL The Lady 
in question was the widow of — — -— Lloyd, Esquire. She married Mr. afterwards Lord 
Edward Russell, the following year. He was long one of the members for the county of 
Bedford, and was appointed Lord Lieutenant, &c. of the coun^ of Middlesex during the 
minority of his nephew, Lady Russell's son* He died without children, in 1714. 
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too morose sourness; together with his certain estate, without re- 
ference to such possibilities, as, which God forbid they should, signify 
any thing, either in reality or expectation. I doubt not I might 
receive very liberal encomiums of this noble person from other 
hands ; but if I should ever mention such a thing to die Lady her- 
self, nothing could give me so great a confidence therein as I should 
receive from your Ladyship's testimony ; nor can any thing (upon 
what I know of her just and high honour for your Ladyship) signify 
so much with her. I apprehend it will be the less inconvenient for 
your Ladyship to give your sense upon this subject, that there will 
be no need, in doing so, again to mention his name, and that mere 
silence will serve as to any part (if there should be any) wherein 
your Ladyship cannot allow yourself to be positive ; and it would be 
the more convenient, for that I doubt not your Ladyship can say all 
that will be for the present requisite, without making any enquiries 
from a third person, which, as yet, would not be seasonable. 

Your Ladyship so well understands how little reason there is the 
great and wise Lord and Ruler of all things should make the state of 
things perfect and unexceptionable, in a world not intended for per-* 
petuity, and designed to be a place of discipline, for the exercise and 
improvement of virtue and 'religion, not of full rewards for them ; and 
you are so fully persuaded that the rewards of the other state will be 
sufficiently ample for all the sufferings and sorrows wherewith sin- 
cerity is often attended in this, that I need wish no more for your 
Ladyship's present continual support and consolation, than that you 
may have the constant living sense of what you already know ; which 
I cease not to pray for to your Ladyship, together with the fulness of 
all blessings, upon the most hopeful plants under your care ; as 
greatly becometh. 

Most honoured Madam, 

Your Ladyship's most obliged, 
And most faithfully devoted humble Servant, 

John Howz» 
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LETTER VIL. 

{Ladjf Bussell to the Bev. John Howej Februaty^ 1687.] 

Let me assure Mr. Howe I do not write this with indifference, upon 
several accounts. I receive your letter as a kind testimony of your 
remembrance, which I value very much ; and yet I feel myself more 
engaged by your zeal to do good to that family I have known so true 
content in, and am entirely dedicated to. It is honourable and 
worthy in the whole, and every branch of it have their peculiar 
virtues; but every highest respect (meaning that sex we are to speak 
of) is J placed, where my best, and blessed friend placed . his. .This 
may possibly be a bar to your concluding, that wjhat I may say 
should be received as impartially given ; though yet I think it may, 
since I am sincerest in searching, where I desire to find the fewest 
faults. Some, in this imperfect state, must be found in man ; but 
I do sincerely believe, the person is highly qualified to make one 
happy in the nearest relation we can have upon earth. I would for no 
advantage to myself, or friend, deceive any ; especially, by false acts, 
be an instrument to lead one eminently confident into error, and so 
desperate a one, out of which there is no recovery. But where there 
is great honour, truth, courage, and great good-nature, what sup- 
position can there be that, when joined with a prudent and virtuous 
Woman, they should not feel the felicity of the happiest state of life. 
Self-interest does not bribe me to say this, since now: the drudgery of 
living; only remains, to .me; but, hi. my pleasant days, so near a 
relation, so very deserving, mustt have . been gladly received, and 
even now must be owned a kind Providence;, and would undoubtr 
edly not fail to be so by the obliged family, which, I can pronounce, 
is the easiest to converse or live with that ever I have known," tfr 
could . observe. There is one particular^ that, without making 

M 



enquiries from a third person, (which you are of opinion would 
not yet be seasonable,) I can give no report of, that is, their certain 
estate. I am entirely ignorant in that point; but do imagine 
Mr. Ashurst not quite so. I am very nice of enquiring into those 
particulars, of all others : but I know they have an equal and just 
father, and what is once promised will be punctually performed. 
Proceedings of this nature can move so slow at such a distance, that 
more than I have said I do not take to be neoessaiy, in order to 
your friraidly attempting to &cilitate a happy union. When the 
lady is again in England, I shall be early in paying my respects, 
and with great int^rity acquitting mysdf of any part in this aflkir 
that ^n &11 upon me ; or, if it sinks into nothing, ever retain the 
sense of your good--will and forwardness to dispose the lady towards 
it; and shall as little fail to acquaint my Lord B^ford, whose 
mind ia ever prepared to all real acknowledgments when be feds 
himself obliged. 



LETTER VIIL 

iLnfyJBdmard: Bawtt (1 ) to Lady^ BusseU.2 

RusselUtreet, July 6th, 1690. 
Because our God is God, and not man, therefore we, whohav^ 
deserved unmixed wrath, do hitherto sing both of mercy and 
judgment. The Lord has arisen, his enemies are scattered, and 
diey that hate him are |ted before him. It is, indeed, almost 
incredible what we have an account oi^ by an express that cam6 
to-day from Ireland. King James's atray is so routed, that it is 



(1) Thi» is the Udj mentioned m the two foregoing letters. 



concluded bd can never ira^Iy again. He fled himself to Dublikis 
where he found, his reception so unexpectedlj cold, that he durst 
not trudt hiknself among his former friends there, but retired imms^ 
diately into the county of Conilaught, to a town that I did not hear 
named, I have not heard what numbers he has lost : I suppose^ 
not many ; for they ran so fast^ death itself could not overtake theln. 
We have, however, taken Hamilton (2) prisoner; and Lord Dun* 
gan and Lord Carlingford are. dead. On our side not so much ab 
an ensign killed, of the inferior officers; yet it has pleased God to 
suffer a musket-shot to put an end to the glorious days of the great 
and renowned Schomberg. (3) He fell not in battle, but received 
the wound in his throat, as he was giving orders over a wall. 
Walker of Londonderry, standing near, was shot and killed at the 
same time. The Duke of Ormond writes, that it is thought Duke 
Schomberg^s wound was not mortal, but that he rather died of his 



(2) Count George Hamilton, the elder brother of Count Anthony Hamilton, who hiU 
gif en tts many particolars of his brother's eairly life, in his incomparable memoirs of their 
brother-in-law, the Count de Grammont. Count George EUtmilton, as we are there 
informed, married la belle Jennings. She was an elder sister of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough ; and, after Count George Hamilton's death, married George Talbot, Entl 
of TyrconneL See frequent mention of her, under the name of Lady Tyrconnel, in the 
letters of the Duke to the Duchess of Marlborough, in Coxe's Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

(3) Frederick Duke of Schomberg was of a noble family, originally of the Palatinate. 
He first signalized himself imder Frederick Henry Prince of Orange ; after whose death 
he engaged in the service of France, commanded in Spain the Portuguese army in 
alliance witli France, and afterwards the French army in Catalonia, witli such succesflb 
that, although a Protestant, he received the \Axon of a Marshal of France in 1675. 

On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he was saflTered to leave France^ on oonditi<Mi 
of going to Portugal. He afterwards got liberty to remove to Germany, and commanded 
as Generalissimo for the Elector of Bavaria. In the year 1^88, he came over to Eng- 
land with King Wiltiam, by whom he was immediately created Earl of Brentford, Marqais 
of Harwich, and Duke of Schomberg, with limitation, first to his youngest, and then to his 
second son, both of whom succeeded to his titles; but the first died in Italy, of wounds 
received in the battle ofMarsaglia against the French, and the second dying without 
male issue, in 1719) the title became extinct The Duke of Schomberg had been sent 
by King William to Ireland in the year 1689. 
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fall, for he pitched exactly on his head ; however it was, he never 
rose again. The King was once more so' near danger, that a bullet 
grazed upon the side of his boot, and passed him hj. They say he 
has extremely exposed his person in this action. Once he was going 
towards the enemy at the head of a very small party of guards, 
which Lord Scarborough being aware of, strictly commanded that 
not a man should stir: his orders were so well obeyed, that the 
King, having advanced a little way, turned about, and found he was 
alone, so was forced to return to his company. Monsieur Callimot 
is wounded, but, it is hoped, not mortally. We have taken several 
field-pieces from the enemy ; and were upon a hot pursuit when the 
express came away. It is thought, by this time, the King has got 
to Dublin ; where, to be sure, he is, or will be very welcome to great 
numbers of miserable Protestants, whom, when King James went out 
to fight, he lefl enclosed in churches and other public places : what 
he designed further to do with them, God has graciously prevented. 
Hamilton, who is taken prisoner, says, they have a recruit, under 
the command of Sarsfield, consisting of eleven battalions, and three 
regiments of horse. Kirk and his army were not concerned in this 
action : it is said, the King considers him according to his merit. 
The King's wound heals, arid is scabbed over ; so that he is out of that 
danger, and, I trust, will be preserved from all other. He is as busy 
as if he had never been hurt ; holds his bridle with his right hand, 
and fights with his lefl. He is as merciful as he is brave. He has 
caused Hamilton's wounds to be dressed ; and treats him more- like 
a friend than a traitor and a rebel. 

^ Mr. Russell (4) is come in, and contradicts some of .my news, 
adds to some, and tells some that I had not heard before ; and all 
this I am to do, by his direction, in so little time, that I fear I shall 
not write intelligibly. In the first place, he adds, that Monsieur Cal- 



(4) Admiral RuBseli, afterwards created Earl of Orford. He was then a Commiwoiier 
of the Admiralty. 
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Jimot is shot through the thigh; next, he contradicts that of 
Dr. Walker's death : all the letters had it, and it was generally 
believed in our army.' The Secretary of War himself, upon whose 
letter Mr. Russell goes, says, in the beginning of it, that he is dead, 
but at last contradicts it, saying only thus, he was ridden over and 
stript, but is well enough. How this happened I cannot imagine, 
for he does not say how he came to lie so low. That same letter 
gives a very full account of Duke Schomberg's death. Thirty of 
King James's men made so good resistance, that all of them were 
killed upon the spot hut five. These, endeavouring to make tlieir 
escape that way, where they might most easily paap through our 
army, took the way that led to a little village, where the Duke was 
giving out orders : as they passed through it, they saw him, and taking 
notice of his blue ribbon, shot the fatal bullets at him that put an 
end to his life. 

I must contradict what I said, of our not having lost any men in 
this fight ; for several officers in Count Solmes's blue regiment fell 
at the first encounter. They passed the river first, and bore alone 
the shock of all the enemy's horse before ours could come to their 
assistance, but they could not be broken. The Inniskillen men did 
not behave themselves so well : they made a brisk attack at first, 
but maintained their ground so ill^ that, in retiring, they had like to 
have put the Dutch regiment of guards into great confusion. Indeed, 
we had all like to have been in confusion by their means ; for one of 
them, by mistake, was ready to have shot the King, when he cried 
out, " What ! don't ye know your friends firom your foes ?" and so 
prevented the blow. They could not persuade the King to hide his 
George, which increases his danger, as it aggravates the Inniskillen 
men's dulness. The bullet that I said touched his boot, was not 
from a cannon, but from a long gun. We have taken 7000 arms, 
all supposed to be French : they are good prize, for we wanted them 
extremely. The arms of two regiments of the enemy were found 
heaped up on the ground Monsieur la Meloniere was sent by the 
King to Tradagh, to summon them to a surrender, and to tell tliem,. 
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that if they ddayed till his cannon came up, he would give no 
quarter. We expect to hear their answer by the next express. King 
James is gone from Dublin to Athlone ; that is the name of the town 
I had not heard when I began my letter : it is 49 miles fix>m Dublin : 
it is not a strong plaee^ and^ tliereforei it is supposed, he will go from 
thence to Galway, which is 36 miles from Athlone, where he may 
better defend himself. Lord Portland writes, that thirty Danes 
have behaved themselves to a miracle ; btiit does not say on what 
occasion. I hear nothing of the praises of any of the English ; 
indeed, all the praise belongs to God, and not to any other. He has 
wrought this gfeat salvation for us, not for any worthiness in us, but 
because it pleased him. For his own name's sake has he done this, 
and because his mercy endures for ever. Therefore, all our joy ought 
to be in the Lord, and we ought to rejoice with trembling; for still he 
holds the rod over us, so that we dare not say the bitterness of death 
is past Indeed, we have cause to walk humbly, while that insolent 
French enemy insults over us, and makes us prisoner, as it were, in 
our own island. There is nothing that I know of, but the providence 
of God, that hinders them from acting all manner of violence upon 
our coasts. Plymouth lies naked before them, — not so much as a 
governor in the town, nor militia up in the country: our fleet skulked 
into harbour, and they, for the present, at least, absolute masters of 
the seas. Yet they are chained up by a Power above theirs, who 
causeth the wrath of man to praise him, and the remainder thereof 
he restrains. Kessed be his name^ that both we and our enemies are 
in his hands ! The Lord enable us to lie very low before him, in a 
sense of our own nothingness ; for what are we, when he comes to 
contend with us ! We shall be delivered from these^ as well as from 
those adversaries in Ireland, When He pleases ; and if not, let Him do 
to us as seems good in his sight 

One thing Mr. Russell bids me add : ~- he sees it is the opinion 
of some of the great men in town, that if they print that passage of 
my Lord Scarborough's, foibidding his men to fdlow the King, it 
wiH need a comment ; for though it argues, they say, great piesenoe 
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of mind in my Lord to do what he did, yet the common people will 
not easily understand it The Papists already say that the King's 
^guards would not fight against King James : that is the use they make 
of it. If either Lord Portland's or Sir Robert Southwell's letter be 
printed, as Mr. Russell thinks they will, he will to-morrow, by the 
post, send your Ladyship one of them. Major Parker was killed on 
King James's side, which I did not know when I named the other two. 

Lord Torrington (5) is expected in town to-night, wfa^[i the fide 
serves. He lay a all the&ult on the Comnmsioners of the Admiralty. 
I wisAi I knew where to lay that of having tired your Ladyship wi^ 
mi impertinent, tedious letter, full of cbntradiciioiiS) arid eveary thing* 
bating the good news, that can make it need a pardon : but all tbk 
pust lie (till that takes it off) ooi^ 

Madam,. 

Your Ladysfaip^a most obliged ajflEectionate Servant and Sister, 

F. R. 

Young Lady Drogheda (6) was here to-day, and says the man that 
hrou^t the express yesterday saw her house on fire ; yet, poor kdy, 
she is unwilling to believe it 

For the Right Honourable the Lady Rmselty 
at Wobum Abbey. 



(5) Arthur Herbert, descended from Lord Herbert, of Cherbuiy. He had commanded 
the Dutch fleet which brought over King William ; for which, and other services at the 
Revalitioi%. he waB created Earl of Torrington. He was now First CommiMyiPef of the 
Admiralty, and commanded in chief the English and Dutch fleets in the unfortunate 
engagement off Beachy Head, which (as is known) took place the very day before the 
battle of the Boyne. He had received positive orders to fight the French ileet wherever 
he met with It, and therefore engaged 82 ships with 56. In spite of this overwhelming 
inferiority, he succeeded in saving from destruction the fleets committed to his charge. 
But England, even then, before the unexampled triumphs of the last twenty years of her 
naval history, could not brook a fiulare of victory. Lord Torrington was deprived of his 
command, and committed to the Tower. He was afterwards tried by a court-martial, 
and acquitted, but never again employed. He died without children in 1716, and his 
title became extinct. 

(6) Jane, daughter and heiress of Arthur Viscount Loftus, of Elye. 
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LETTER IX. 

ZLaebf Russell to Rachaei Lady Cavendish^ 1692.] 

I DID not think to have scribbled so soon again to you ; but the 
letters I receive telling me so much of your sister's being to marry 
my Lord Rosse, {RooSy)l am not easy you should be a stranger to 
what ground there is for it, which is a very little yet Two or three 
days' before I left London, Lady Northampton proposed it I took 
a little time to consider, and then told her I would entertain it, if my 
Lord would like my terms ; and so I left it, making no great account 
of it : yet, if I had had a good opportunity, I had told you, but did not 
think it worth the while to ask you an audience for it I did ask 
Lady Devonshire what sort of youth he was,' I heard, about a week 
after I was in the country. Lord Rutland wrote word that he took my 
offer for a civil put-off; but this day I have a renewing: he is very 
eager, and seems to be very generous. As I know more, you shall ; 
but, if you are asked, say if there be any such thing, /tis in no for- 
wardness, you believe. I hardly see what I write, and my eyes won't 
endure to do it by a candle. I hate repetition also. 

Your affectionate Mother, 

Sunday. R. Russell. 

For Lady Cavendish. 
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LETTER X. 

ZJLady Bussell to the Marchioness of Hartington.'] 

Oxon, 22d April, 1697. 

Having no thought that my dear child had any thing to say to me 
would ask a present return, your letter being brought to me when it 
was candle-light, I put by reading it till this morning, when it is time to 
give my answer ; so that you did not write more in haste than I must : • 
but, indeed, there is no hesitating for the answer I shall make to you. I 
will affirm, no mother ever was or can be more inclined than myself 
to approve of all compliance in you to my Lord Duke and Lady 
Duchess ; but, in our present case, I must (with pardon) be except^, 
in regard as I think both to you and myself. You brought your 
child too hardly into the world to let me be willing (as I have no 
doubt my Lord and Lady woidd not more than I,) that you should be 
without all the best helps to be had, and to see the success myself; 
and that would be of troublesome consequence to all parties con- 
cerned. But I am so tender that there should be no disorder in my 
Lord Duke's affairs upon my account, or to give me satisfaction, that 
I offer this: — if Lord Hartington and you will take such con- 
veniencies as I can give at Southampton-House, then, when the 
family leaves Barckly-House, if your Lord and you will choose where 
to plant there yourselves and nursery, you shall be welcome to me, till 
you are (as I trust you shall be) happily past the hazard, of one in 
your condition. When you are at my house, I will be leaving Ox- 
ford as soon as you can desire me to come to you. You will acquaint 
my Lord and Lady with what I have said; and if they believe (what 
is very true) that I feel nothing gratifies me in this world, but from mj 
children, this is a natural consequence, — to desire to please myself 
in every thing I can compass. If I had more time, I need say 

N 
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no more. Your repeated injunctions not to lose this post have 
hastened this sooner by one day, the carrier going to-morrow. 
From, dear Child, 

Your ever affectionate Mother, 

R. Russell. 

Pray present my humble service to my Lord Duke and Lady 
Duchess ; your own Lord, my best services ; and blessing to the 
young person. 

I think the least trouble to you will be, that my Lord and Lady 
Devonshire read what I say. 

For the Right Honourable the Marquesse of Hartingtonj 
at Barchly^House^ London. 



LETTER XL 

ILady Russell to Wmiam first Duke of Bedford {\\ 1(599.] 

My Lord, 

I BEG your Grace's patience to read, rather than to hear me speak, 
for fear of being heard ; and what I have to say, I extremely desire 
maybe a secret, it being highly to my son's advantage it should be so. 
I do affirm this, my Lord, that no child you have is more tender than I 
am to tell yon any thing that may trouble or discompose you. I hope 
what I have to say will not, when you have well considered my pro- 
'posal. But first I must open the case. 

Your grandson, although he has not lost at play, as the world 
has taxed him, nor any thing at all at Paris, yet, my Lord, he 



(I) This is the letter referred to in the account of Lady RasseH's life. 
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has been so faulty as to play in Italy for trigger sums than he ought 
to have done, and has been so unfortunate as to lose ; and^ not 
to mince the matter to your Grace, who ought to be told the truths 
he has lost, from the time he went out of England, to the time 
he came to Paris, three thousand pounds, and some odd hundreds; 
He is so afflicted for this folly, I dare not aggravate his trouble. He 
dreads your Grace's knowing of it ; and he might certainly have pre«> 
vailed with me to have kept his secret, if I could have preserved his 
honour, and have done it I do all I can to assure him your indul- 
gence will*not suffer you to be sharp in your anger, when that con 
bring no remedy. The fault is committed ; and, if he keep steady to 
his resolutions, I hope the grief he has felt will be for his fiiture goody 
all the rest of his life. But the business now is> how to pay the 
money, and do- it so ^secretlyy that the inquisitive town shall not make 
it their talk and scorn, and he be exposed, as he calls it, as an easy 
gentleman, that can be cheated of his money. Your grandson has 
been so cunning in managing this matter, that Mr. Sherard does not 
know of more money lost than between four or five hundred pounds. 
Mr. Hicks knows of near a thousand ; and he came to the knowledge 
of that sum by seeing the poor young creature so sad and oppressed^ 
and so sunk with it, that he really feared his life ; which made him 
beg so hard to know what afflicted him so heavily, that at last he con- 
fessed the truth, crying out for the sorrow he should give his parents. 
Mr. Hicks was so compassionate and generous as to be bound for the 
money ; and so it was kept a secret. Your Grace, nor I were not to 
know it ; and Mr. Hicks now stands bound for it. 

I know your Grace is paying a great deal of money for Lord 
Kobert (2), and cannot, if you would, give him the money : but there • 
is no cause to ask it ; if your Grace will but give me credit, I will not 
doubt but to overcome the business to his comfort Your Grace 



(2) Lord Robert Russell, his fourth son. He married Letitia, widow of Thomas 
Cheek, Esquire, and died without children. 

N 2 
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knows my estate is settled } I kept a power to charge it, but have 
taken up as much as I can, and be honest So if I could find credit, 
I dare not use it, since I should not live or die with comfort : and, 
besides that, all writings, since my father died to this time, must be 
considered by the lawyers ; and that will make a great noise. 

Now, I propose this: — that my son and myself shall be principals 
in a bond for three thousand pounds. I will find the money; 
and if your Grace will join as surety with us, I cannot but hope to 
compass it ; and without you grant to do so, I am at my wit's end 
what to do. To the best of my judgment, your Grace can never have 
any more trouble than to sign the bond. If my son and myself live, 
our rents will, in some reasonable time, pay it off: if I die, what 
I leave is engaged, and my son bound also. If he outlive your Grace, 
it will be paid, where it properly ought to be, out of his own estate. 
If my son should die, my estate will then return to me, and be 
unsettled ; so I should be but too well enabled to pay it ; and I being 
principal, your Grace but surety, it can at no time come to be paid by 
you. I thought, after having struggled through so great a debt as. 
your excellent son left me to pay, and without even having any friend 
bound for me, I hoped, I say, I should never have asked it ; but it is 
God's will it should be as it is : and who should I apply to besides 
yourself? If you will be so good to pity him, and be bound with him 
and me, it will be an unspeakable consolation to him and me, 
and preserve his credit. If your Grace dares trust me, none but 
Spencer (3) shall know of the money being taken up ; nor he shall 
not how it is laid out, but that your Grace helps us for present use. 
If you refuse, I know not what to do, but must try my friends j for I 
must, if it be possible, help my child this one time, and no more. I 
hope I have expressed myself that your Grace may understand my 
meaning to be this : — I will find the three thousand pounds, and be 
bound, and also my son, only to give us credit, I beg your Grace 



(3) The Honourable Robert Spencer, her cousin. 
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will be so good as.to be bound with us : it will give a mighty ease to 
die mind of your dutiful daughter, 

R. RUSSELX. 

Friday, 22d December, 1699. 



LETTER XII. 

ILady Bussell to King William.'] 

Endorsed by Lady Russell: — " My Letter to the King, some days 
"after Lord Bedford died, which was on 7th September, 1700/' 

I AM first to ask Your Majesty's pardon, for the liberty I take to 
trouble you with a letter ; but I think it a duty incumbent upon me, 
after acquainting Your Majesty of the Duke of Bedford's death, as 
he has left me his executor ; his George is in my custody, and 
I beg to repeive Your Majesty's commands, whether it be your 
pleasure that my son should immediately bring it over to you, or that 
it shall remain in my possession, till we are blessed with Your Ma- 
jesty's return to England. My ignorance in things of this nature 
makes me presume to beg the honour of your commands, that I may 
not be wanting in the duty and respect that I shall always pay to 
Your Majesty j and since. Sir, I presume on your goodness to forgive 
a woman's troubling you, be pleased to permit me, with great sub- 
mission to your better determination, to make a request in favour of 
my son, that if you would please to think him worthy of the honour 
to wear a Garter his grandfather so long enjoyed, not only my son 
but I know the whole family would always look upon it as a mark of 
your grace and favour to them ; and if any thing could make them 
show a greater zeal for your service than they now do, it would be 
the honour you bestow on this young man, who, I hope, will live to 
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ferveYonr Majesty with a duty and fidthfidioesr beooming the ma 6f 
such a grandfather, and father. And here. Sir, r>nn]stputa cod^ 
chiskm to my letter, still begging Your Majesty's pardon, if I have 
presumed to do/ what I ought not to have done; and that you will 
please to look upon me as the most faithful of 

Your Majesty's 
Most obedient Subjects and Servants. ' 



LETTER XIIL 

ILady EusseU to Sir Jonathan TreUcamejf (1), Bishop of Exeter^ 1709.] 

My Lord, 

I AM much obliged to your Lordship for the account you give me 
of your transactions with Mn Reinolds, and the vicar of Tavistock, 
esteeming the pains you have taken in being so particular, both as a 
respect, and as proceeding from the same motive that inclined me to 
speak with your Chancellor, which was, that this ma(;ter might be 
amicably composed * The late Duke of Bedford was a person of 
great justice, moderation, and courtesy, from which, if he ever swerved, 
I dare say, it was only through misinformation ; but, in managing 



(1) << He was a younger son of Sir Jonathan Trelawuej) of Pelynt, in Cornwall; bat 
<^ his elder brother dying in 1680, he inherited the tide of Baronet. He was a man of 
^' polite manners, competent learning, and uncommon knowliedge of the world. He was 
<< a true son and friend of the church ; and exerted himself with coun^c and alacrity, 
*< with magnanimity and address, in defence of her just rights and privileges. He was 
<< friendly and open, generous and charitable ; was a good companion, and a good man. 
" He was successively bishop of Bristol, Exeter, and Winchester." See Granger's 
Biographical Dictionary, vol. iv. p. 52 1. 

While Bishop of Exeter, he was one of the seven sent to the Tower, 1688; yet we are 
sorry to observe, from the tone of Lady Russell's letter, that she thought he had not 
abounded in Christian charity towards the vicar of Tavistock. 
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hi9 buainesB) he was regiilinr to his method, doing it all generally by 'his 
offieers^ and very reserved to his friends and relations, I never knew 
any thing of this difference till sometime after his Grace's death, thaC 
Mn Reinoldsi his chief steward,. applying himself to me, among other 
things, acquiunted me therewith, which he did upon occasion of a 
letter he had lately received from the vicar, wherein he gave him to 
understand that your Lordship had renewed your prosecutioir, and 
that he was under some apprehensions my son would not support him 
as his grandfather would have done ; to which, out of pity to the grief 
and fear he expressed, I. oixlered the steward to- i«ply*tor this effect : ^ 
that my son being at Newmarket, he could give him, at present, no 
answer from him ; but I bid him tell him, from me, that I did not 
doubt but my son would assist him in all things that were just and 
reasonable ; and, resolving to get a relation of it as soon as I could 
from your Lordship's side, I found means to discourse with Doctor 
Edisbury, your chancellor, of which, I suppose, he has given you a 
better account than I can. Had I not observed, that most of the 
differences that are, arise from not having patience, or not using proper 
means to be truly informed, I should have thought you had singled 
out this man ; but by the course I took I soon understood your orders 
were general* I agree, my Lord, the vicar ought to observe the 
rubric^ and obey all your canonical injunctions ; I am sensible what 
good effect singing psalms musiciJly has had, in several parishes ; and 
I am sorry a man, especially in so populous a place^ should need to 
be ordered to read prayers Wednesdays and Fridays. In short, my 
Lord, neither I, nor any that I can persuade, will assist in opposing 
your just authority ; and saving that we are not of their miiid who 
would lay pains and penalties upon people for not conforming to its 
worship, we are, as much as any, for supporting the Church of 
]£ngland, and encouraging communion with it 

I am satisfied, my Lord, there are many would be very incon- 
siderable, were it not for being fierce of a party ; and for that end they 
keep up a dissension, when the reason of it is ceased : but I wish 
those whom I am concerned for to value meii' according to their worth. 
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uid not for being of a party, and to be assured irreligious and immoral 
men, of whatever party they are, or whatever they profess, can never 
be true to friend or country, wanting the principles that shodld make 
them so. It highly imports my son to enquire into the things your 
LfOrdship relates of an officer of his ; and if what he writ to one of the 
gentlemen you mention be extant, and were put into my son's hands, 
it would be an undeniable proof, and put the matter past all out- 
feeing. I cannot conclude, before I give your Lordship my thanks for 
your obliging letters, and your favour to the vicar, upon our account 
My son will order his steward to advise him to be more observant 
for the future, and to let him know he must expect no countenance 
from him, if he be irregular. I am, 

Your Lordship's. 



LETTER XIV. 

{Lacfy Eussell to her son the Duke of Bedford.'\ 

Stratton, July, 1706. 
When I take my pen to write this, I am, by the goodness and 
mercy of God, in a moderate and easy state of health — a blessing 
I have thankfully felt through the course of a long life, which, (with 
a much greater help,) the contemplation of a more durable state, has 
maintained and upheld me through varieties of providences and 
conditions of life. But all the delights and sorrows of this mixed 
state must end ; and I feel the decays that attend old age creep so fast 
on me(l), that, although I may yet get over some more years, however, 
I ought to make it my frequent meditation, that the day is near, 
when this earthly tabernacle shall be dissolved, and my immortal 

(1) Lady RaMell was now past seventy yean of age. 
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spirit be received into that place of purity, where no unclean thing 
can enter; there to sing eternal praises to the great Creator of all 
things. With the Psalmist, I believe, ^^ at his right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore:'' and what is good and of eternal duration, 
must be joyful above what we can conceive ; as what is evil and of 
like duration, must be despairingly miserable. And now, my dear 
child, I pray, I beseech you, I conjure you, my loved son, consider 
what there is of felicity in this world, that can compensate the hazard 
of losing an everlasting easy being; and then deliberately weigh, 
whether or no the delights and gratifications of a vicious or idle 
course of life are such, that a wise or thoughtful man would choose 
or submit to. Again, fancy its enjoyments at the height imagination 
can propose or suggest (which yet rarely or never happens, or if it 
does, as a vapour soon vanishes) ; but let us ^ant it could, and last 
to fourscore years, is this more than the quickest thought to eternity ? • 
Oh, my child ! fix on that word, eternity ! Old Hobbs, with all his 
fancied strength of reason, could never endure to rest or stay upon 
that thought, but ran from it to some miserable amusement. I 
remember to have read of some man, who, reading in the Bible 
something that checked him, he threw it on the ground ; the book 
fell open, and his eye fixed on the word eternity, which so struck 
upon his mind, that he, from a bad liver, became a most holy man. 
Certainly, nothing besides the belief of reward and punishment can 
make a man truly happy in his life, at his death, and after death. 
Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing that is right ; for that 
shall bring a man peace at the last — peace in the evening of each 
day, peace in the day of death, and peace after death. For my own 
part, I apprehend, I should not much care (if free from pain) what 
my portion in this world was, — if a life to continue, perhaps one year 
or twenty, or eighty ; but then, to be dust, not to know or be known 
any more, — this is a thought has something of horror in it to me, 
and always had; and would make me careless, if it were to be 
long or short : but to live, to die, to live again, has a joy in it ; and 
how inexpressible is that joy, if we secure an humble hope to live 

o 



ever happily ; and this we may do^ if we take care to live i^eeably 
to our rational Acuities, which also best secures health, strength, 
and peace of mind, the greatest blessings on earth. Believe the word 
of God, the Holy Scriptures, the promises and threats contained in 
them : and what most obstructs our doing so, I am persuaded, is 
fear of punishment Liook up to the firmament, and down to the 
deep, how can any doubt a divine power ? And if there is, wiiat 
can be impossible to infinite power ? Then, why an infidel in the 
world? And if not such, who then would haeard a fiiture state^ for 
the pleasure of sin a few days ? No wise man, and, indeed, no man 
that lives and would deserve to see good days ; for the laws of God 
are grat^oL In his (rospel, the terrors of majesty are laid aside, and 
he speaks in the still and soft voice of bis Son incarnate^ the fountain 
and spring whence flow gladness. A gloomy and dented coun-^ 
tenance better becomes a galley^lave than a Christian, where joy, 
love^ and hope should dwell. The idolatrous heathen performed 
their worship with trouble and terror ; but a Christian, and a good 
liver, with a merry heart and lightsome spirit: for, examine and 
consider well, where is the hardship of a virtuous life ? (when we 
have moderated our irregular habits and passions, and subdued 
them to the obedience of reason and religion.) We are firee to all 
the innocent gratifications and delists of life } and we may lawfully, 
nay, further, I say, we ought to rejoice in this beautiful world, and 
all the conveniences and provisions, even for pleasure^ we find in it } 
and which, in much goodness, is affi>rded us to sweeten and allay 
tlie labours and trpubles incident to this mortal state, nay^ inse*- 
parable^ I believe, by disappointments, cross accidents, bad health, 
unkind returns for gpod deeds, mistakes even among friends, <and, 
what is most touching, death of friends. But in the worst of these 
calamities, the thought of a happy eternity does not alone support^ 
but also revive the spirit of a man ; and he goeth forth to his labour 
with inward comfort, till the evening of his day, (that is, his life on 
earth,) and, with the Psalmist, cries out, « I will consider the 
" heavens even the work of thy fingers, the moon and the staia which 
" thou hast ordained. What is man, that thou art mindful of him. 
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^< or the son of man5 that thou shouldest ao regard him ?** Psalm vlii. 
<< Thou madest him lower than the angels^ to orown him with glory/^ 
Here is matter of praise and gladness. ^^ The fool/' as the Psalmist 
expresses it, ^ hath said in his heart, there is no God.*' Or, let us 
consider the man, who is content to own an invisible power, yet tries 
to believe, that when man has done living on this earth he liv^ no 
more : but I would ask, if any of these unhappy creatures are fully 
persuaded, or that there does not remain in those men, at times, 
(as in sickness, or sober thoughtfulness,) some suspicicm or doubt, that 
it may be other than they try to think. And although they may, 
to shun such a thought, or be rid of such a contemplation, run away 
from it to some unprofitable diversion, or, perhiqps, suffer thetoselves 
to be rallied out of such a thought, so destructive to the way they 
walk in ; yet, to be sure, that man does not feel the peace and tran«- 
quillity He does, who believes a future state, and is a good man* 
For, although this good man, when his mind may be clouded with 
some calamity very grievous to him, or the disorder of vapours to a 
melancholy temper, I «ay, if he is tempted to some suspicion, that 
it is possible it may be other than he believes, (pray observe) such a 
surmise or thought, nay, the belief, cannot drive him to any horror : 
he fears no evil, because he is a good man, and with his life all 
sorrow ends too ; therefore, it is not to be denied, he is the wisest 
man who lives by the Scripture rule, and endeavours to keep God's 
laws. First, his mind is in peace and tranquillity ; he walks sure 
who keeps innocence, and takes heed to the thing that is right : 
2dly, he is secure God is his friend, that Infinite ^Being; and He has 
said, " Come unto me ye that are heavy laden, my yoke is easy:" but 
guilt is, certainly, a heavy load; it sinks and damps the spirits. 
" A wounded spirit who can bear !" And the evil subtil spirit waits 
(I am persuaded) to drive the sinner to despair ; but godliness makes 
a cheerful heart 

Now, O man ! let not past errors discourage : who lives and 
sins not? God will judge the obstinate, profane, unrelenting sin<- 
ner, but full of compassion to the work of his own hand, if they 

o 2 
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will cease from doing evil and learn to do well, pray for grace to 
repent, and endeavour, with that measure whidi will be given, if sin- 
cerely asked for; for at what time soever a sinner repents, (biit 
observe, this is no licence to sin, because at any time we may repent,) 
for that day we may not live to see ; and so, like the fool in the 
parable, our lamps be untrimmed when we are called upon. Re- 
member, that to forsake vice is the beginning of virtue : and virtue 
certainly is most conducive to content of mind and a cheerful spirit 
He (the virtuous man) rejoiceth with a friend in the good things he 
enjoys ; fears not the reproaches of any ; no evil spirit can approach to 
hurt him here, or accuse him in the great day of the Lord, when every 
soul shall be judged according as they have done good or evil. 
Oh, blessed state ! fit for life, fit for death ! In this good state I 
wish and pray for all mankind ; but most particularly, and with ail 
the ardour I am capable of, to those I have brought into the 
world, and those dear to them. Thus are my fervent and frequent 
prayers directed, — that you may die the death of the righteous, and 
to this end, that Almighty God would endue you all with spiritual 
wisdom, to discern what is pleasing in his sight. 



LETTER XVL 

ILacfy Russell to her doNghier the Duchess qf Devonshire^ 1708«] 

Saturday, 12th August 

. At present I feel so small a content in writing or reading letters, 
that I should not choose it to entertain myself or you ; for there is 
but one subject to think or speak of — one that is not to be cast off, 
nor yet digested. For my part, I can bring no serious, thinking, 
considering thought ; but turn it all ways, it ever centers m the same 
one I love not to name : it is dismal ; but I throw it away as often as 
I can, since no result is so taken from my opinion. But my heart 
must care for those I love (I hope) better than my old self, because 
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so much younger: perhaps, if as near fourscore as I am, I might be 
more indifferent (1) But all this is a digression from the matter 
I took my pen to set down. I hear you are going, or perhaps gone, 
to Woburn, from whence your brother seems to intend to leave in a 
fortnight, as I hear. Now Doctor Sioane told Spencer there had 
been three gone out of Streatham House of the small-pox; and 
more died in that parish this summer than any year since the plague, 
by very many. Now, if to change from an infected air to a better, 
is thought less safe than staying in it, sure to leave a healthy one for 
one not so, must be yet more to be apprehended ; but any caution 
from me may not take : but if you, when with them in talk, put the 
question, if the Doctor would think it adviseable, being all well 
where they are, to change nearer London, it will not be misunder- 
stood ; and when they have considered they must choose for them- 
selves : but if so near, your brother will be so ofl in London, that 
it will be very happy if he escapes. (2) When I left London, my 
sister Robert (3) was so positive Lady Bedford had resolved to continue 
at Woburn, that she would not credit my paying I did not know it ; 
and added, she was sure she had bespoke her midwife ; but I thought 
that might be in case of need. If wavering, a word in season may 
settle it. My service to your Lord and self, with my poor prayers for 
all mercies and blessings to you both, and yours, closes this from 

R. Russell. 

All kind service to Mr. Charlton. I desire he will suppress 
tvapours : none on earth knows what is to come. 

Fw the Duchess of Devonshire. 



( 1) To what this alludefl the Editor has not been able to discover. 

(2) Within three years -afterwards he fell a sacrifice to the disease his mother so much 
dr«aded fiir him. 

(S) Lady Robert Russell 
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LETTER XVII. 

IBumet^ Bishop qf Salisbury f to Leufy Siussdlf l/H.} 

I CANNOT keep myself from writing, though I cannot tdD how to 
express the deep sense I have of this new heavy stroke with which 
God is trying your faith and patience. To lose the only son of such 
a father, who was become so truly his son in all respects, is, indeed, 
anew opening a deep wound, which God had, by many special 
providences, for several years, been binding up and healing. But 
now you will see, whether you can truly say, " Not my will, but thy 
will be done/* For God's sake, do not abandon yourself once more 
into a deep inconsolable melancholy: rouse up the spirit God has given 
you, and say, ^^ The Lord has given, the Lord has tak^i i blesa^ be 
the name of the Lord.'' When Gk)d took his blessed father^ he was 
left as a branch to spring up in his stead : now God has taken him ; 
but the branches are left in whom he is to live again. Remember 
you are now much older than when you suffered yourself to sink so 
much under a great, though a just load. You cannot now stand 
under what you bore then : and you do not know but that, as God 
has helped you in so eminent a manner to do your duty to your own 
children, he may yet have a great deal for you to do to your children's 
children ; and, therefore, study to compose your spirits into a resign- 
ation to the holy will of God^ and see what remains for you yet to be 
done before your course is finished. I could not help giving this vent 
to that true and hearty concern I have in every thing that touches 
you in so tender a part I can do no more but follow this with my 
most earnest prayers to the God of all comfort for you and all yours, 
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more particularly for the ftweet remnants of him, whom (rod has 
taken to hunself. 

I am^ beyond all expression^ 
Madam^ 
Your most humble and most obedicmt Servant^ 

Gi. Saruh»; 
Salisbury, 30th May, 1711. 



LETTER XVIIL 

ILoAfBas^eUtotheEarlofQdknty. Aboat 1712 or 1713-1 

Having scribbled a great deal but last post, there is reason I should 
be quiet this ; but the letter I have read, under your own hand, affects 
me so much, I cannot forbear to say your right hand was not more easy 
to be read (1) However, the chief errand of this is to require of you 
not to make a custom of it to me ; for if you will but take care, in 
case you are not well, that I hear, by any hand, how you are, in a 
line or two, I shall be best content ; and when I do not hear, believe 
your health pretty good, at least : but your Lordship is so pufied up 
with the honours you receive from our sex, you must brag ! The 
more serious of your papers 1 shall say no more to, than that, as h 
is written in a fidr diaracter, so I do, with much eas^ read the 
words; but, as you rightly observe, the difficulty lies in practice, 



(I) Lord Galway had lost his right arm at the unfortunate battle of Ahnanza^ where he 
commanded the allied troops of Inland and Portugal, and was beaten by the Duke of 
Berwick, the 24th April, 1707. For this defeat, and his subsequent conduct during the 
Spanish campaign, he was arraigned by Lord Peterborough in the House of Lords, in 
February, 1710, << The services of Lord Galway, which had often been signally merlto- 
^ riotts, ought to have protected him from the severe censures with which he was now 
<* loaded; though his errors or misconduct had been established by more impartial 
'* and satisfactory evidence than was produced upon this occasion.*' — Somervillc's 
History of Queen Anne^ p. A%2. 
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yet) neither you nor myself have the smiles of fbrtmie too lavishly 

bestowed upon us^ or to abide by us, as to draw our hearts or 

minds as to choose, and be fond of what the world at present affords 

us : but if, with the length of our days here, we can feel our desires 

and wills docible, willing to submit, as to improve our best thoughts 

and performances, then our lives are granted as a blessing, as we 

may assure ourselves. 

Pray, my Lord, be not in care about my writings. (2) Indeed, they 

are not worth your reading, nor the postage : but I consider, if any 

body living will think them so, it is yourself and Lady Norton (3) ; 

and 1 often feel myself willing to relieve my thoughts, so apt to reflect 

upon times past, when to look forward to what is to come should be 

my care, my comfort, or my dread. God's grace preserve me from 

the last, and strengthen the first to me, to the end of those few days^ 

or years, I have to struggle through. I cannot end with better 

words, for my own behalf, or that of the few friends left now in the 

world, to the satisfaction of Lord Galway's truly affectionate cousin, 

and humble servant, 

R. Russell. 

I am going to make a visit out of town, to sister Vaughan. (4) I 
cannot look over what I have set down, and care not for the task ; for 
I ever find mistakes, wrong words, or missing right ones^ takes as 
much time as writing does, and more trouble to my eyes. ' 

. If you have had venison, I doubt it is not very fat : what comes up 
is hot so yet 

Thursday, 7th Aug. 



(2) If this alludes to original compositions;' none remain but a few scattered thoughts 
on religious subjects, all repeated in her letters ; some self-examinations on the Ten Com- 
mandments before she received the sacrament ; instructions to others on the same subject; 
knd some notes of sermons. 

(3) Lady Betty Norton, her niece. 

(4) Lady VaughaQ» the wife of John Lord Vaughan,, who succeeded Francis Lord 
Vaughan, Lady Jlussell's first husband, was Anne, daughter of the Marquis of Halifax, 
by Dorothy, the daughter of the first Lord Sunderland and Saccarissa. 
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LETTER XIX 

ILoify BKttdUo Mickard Norton, E$qmre.'] 

Endorsed b^f Lady Ru$$eU : — *< To Mr. Norton, September, 1713 ; 
but what sent, altered in many places, when written £ur." 

t • • r ... 

'Sir, '••'*.'•'• 

The words I have read in your letter to my dear niece) dated Sep- 
tember 8th, leave no room for me to hesitate what I ought to do ; 
that is, first to acknowledge the justice of your though ts^ in believing 
I would be what I ought to be ; and I were very unworthy of it, if I 
declined, to the uttermost of my abilities, to be of use, in the least or 
biggest occasion for it The present is one of those the most to be 
lamented ; but, Sir, my business is not to speak much on the uncom- 
fortable part ; the separation is agreed on by you both. My earnest 
prayer is, and will be, that it be not unhappy to either ; and what is 
conceived to be of use to the more easy, passing of our time on the 
earth, ought to be chosen and submitted to; and next to consider 
well, and then determine to agree to what is hoped will be to 
the future, satisfaction of both, as 1 sincerely desire it may* And 
now. Sir, I entreat you will accept of my plain way of expressing 

my meaning. Here fhe goes into the details . of her niece^s Jbrtune 

and settlemeniSj and what Mr^ Norton is to aUaw her. \ 

To make a show she never affected at any time of her life^ and 
much less now in her later and unfortunate cjrcumstances, ever to be 
lamented on her^side* PpiQp wa^ never valued by her; but to wan^ 
necessaries she never^yet knew, nor does it enter into her mind that 
jpu would have her. You, Sir, know the world too well to doubt but 
that every tongue will be at liberty. I am sure, to such as will 
expostulate the matter with her, her answer will be ready, that none 

p 



should complain that have what they aaked and all they dewed. 
If this pleases you, all may be calmly and quietly settled^ and all 
pass in silence : no contributions to the town tattles ; and, although 
in most things it is to be dqp|iae4f yftvXieiLempt those of this natuiei 
My zeal carries me too far ; I will have done when I have added 
this, that you will dtilltqdtaliMtfiyoiic pastiai^ te#.:. 

Sir, 
' Yours, &c 

What I have wrote, there is none upon earth knows any one 
word of. 



[tddiji Itussell to her Daughier the Duchess of DevonsMreJ] 

Tuesday, September 4. 1716. 
I READryouts, l^ptember Iftt, with great content^ the young gen- 
tleman is so well. It is to no use to murmur that you could not be 
satisfied' with taking the joumey ; the rather also because I believe 
I should have done the same. It is so fine a season, I trust your 
return to Derbyshire will be easy; your mind would not have been 
such if you had not done as you did. I hope the young gentleman will 
have a grateful, as .well as pleasing memory of your tenderness. 
I shall be easy with a line or two fi^om Lady Mary (1), how you got to 
Ghatsworth : at your^rst coming you will have a great deal to do, and 
so for the short time you can stay. I see no cause to fear, but that all 
will bfe sA we are, quiet (2) ; but it is the temper of most to fear, 

(Jl) I^yrMajry Cavepdish,^ her eldest dauj^tcr, wbp died unmarried in 1719. "* 

(2) She jneans politicly. quiet, of which the rebellion of the year before had left 
doubts. 
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or seem to do sa The season is exoeedingl j fme, not mudi burnt 
up ; but the fiumeis^ for talk sake, ever wishmg for what they have 
not : but it is good walkings and that is my best diversion. I cannot 
easily add any words to make this more a diversion to you, than that 
I thank God I have as much easy health as my years can have ; and 
memory as yet enough to take a pleasure when I hear of what I love 
most, and desire all good may be their portion ; which will afford 
content, while any thought whatever of good or Ol remains in the 
head or heart of your ever affectionate mother, 

R* Russell* 

My kind service to your Lord and diildren: blessings to all 
I would Lord Hartington were with you. 

To her Grace the Duchea of DevoMhire. 



pS 
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Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, was the eldest daughter 
of Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, by Dorothy Percy, daughter of 
Henry Earl of Northumberland. She was born about the year 1620, 
and married, in 1639, Henry Spencer, Lord Spencer of Wormleightoni 
and afterwards Earl of Sunderland He was killed at the battle of 
Edgehill, leaving his widow at the age of 23, with a son and two 
daughters. 

The long and remarkable political career of her son Robert, Earl of 
Sunderland, is perhaps more known than that of any of his contem- 
poraries. Her eldest daughter was the first wife of Sir George 
Saville, successively Viscount, Earl, and Marquis of Halifax. Her 
second daughter died unmarried. She herself, after remaining ten 
years a widow, remarried in 1652, Robert Smythe, Esq., the eldest 
son of Sir John Smythe, of Bounds, in Kent (1), by whom she had a 
son, Robert, the grandfather of Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, who 
died without issue. Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in 1778. 

This lady, although a daughter of the illustrious house of Sidney, 
the niece of Sir Philip, and the sister of Algernon, is most known 
to posterity from having been celebrated by Waller, under the name 
of Saccarissa. She seems, both by her personal beauty, and her talents, 
to have merited the eulogies bestowed on her, better than most of 
the real^ or imaginary mistresses of poets. 

That the passion of Waller for her was merely the admiration of a 
young man sublimated by a poetical imagination, his character and 



(1) Evelyn thus mentions her second marriage: — ^* 9th July, 1652, we went to see 
Penshurst, the Earl of Leicester's, famous once for its gardens and excellent fruit, and for 
the noble conversation that was wont to meet there, celebrated by that illustrious person, 
our Philip Sidney, who there composed divers of his pieces. It stands in a park finely 
watered, and was now full of company, on the marriage of my old fellow-collegiate, Mr. 
Robert Smythe, who married my Lady Dorothy Sidney, widow of the Earl of 
Sunderland/' Evelyn, vol. i. p. 262. 

[p3] 



his versesy and her situation and her early marriage with a man she 
loved, all combine to prove. The coldness of which he complains, was 
not likely then to have been mitigated by a just estimation of her good 
luck, which, in addition to all the advantages she had received from 
nature and from fortune, had given her that of a poet to record her 
charms. For it may be said of beauty, yet more certainly than of 
valour : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi ; sed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentar ignotique longi 

Nocte^ carent quia Vote sacro. 

The following letters to her son-in-law. Lord Halifax, had been 
carefully preserved and endorsed by him. On the death of his son 
William, Marquis of Halifax, in 1700, without male heirs, they 
descended to his daughter and coheiress the Lady Dorothy Saville, 
married to Richard Earl of Burlington, and are now in the possession 
of her great-grandson, the Duke of Devonshire. 
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GEORGE SAVILLE» EARL OF HALIFAX, 
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. LurTERfi : 

DOfiOTHY SIDNEX, GOUNTESS DOWAGER QF aUNPBR];4AND, 

TO 

GEORGE SAVILLE, EARL OF HALIFAX, 
IN 1680. 



LETTER I. 

I AMj my dear Lord, now employed, by my son (1) . to write, to you,, 
though he intends to do it himself this night; but heis^ not sure of 
his time> because my brother (2) is expected eveiy minute. He bid me 
tell you he cannot be at Althorpe this fortnights Hfi:d0Hiea you. will 
not disappoint him of seeing yon ; he says he has a great deal to telt 
you, and that you will like very well I have heard that^wl^^jcb. makes 
me hope the King will disappoint those that are enonies toqhim aad 
peace, by the best arms he can do it with — acts of jtistlce, moderation, 
and observing the laws, and the using no tricks, but daaling^^ sincerely, 
openly, without any secrets, especially such as passed between my 

(1) Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland. He had beeo made ScCXeUifj of State the 
preceding year, on the resignation of Sir Joseph Williamflon. 

(2) The Honourable Heniy. Sidney had been sent MinUteic to the fls^ip Novem- 
ber, 1679. Burnet says, <<Lord Sundeijiwd m^agqs the States by the m^uis of his 
uncle, Mr. Sidney.'* , ;^ 
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Lord Danby and Mr. Montague. (3) The King was here yesterday at 
council, which was doubtfiil thb.day hefiore. My son returned with 
His Majesty ; but my daughter (4) is here to my cost ; she has 
hegged a dinner of me to-day. Ail the talk now is of those that are 
going to Tangiers (5) immediately — my Lord Mulgraye(6)9 who 
commands all, and several volunteers, I know not wha My Lord 
Shrewsbury (7) did offer to go, but the doctors say, the sickness at 
sea will put out his other eye, therefore the King has commanded 
him not to go. . My Lord Mordaunt(8) does; whose being married 



(3) These were the money-treaties with France^ which had passed through the medium 
of Mr. Montague^ while ambassador at Paris, and Lord Danby, then Lord Treasurer. 
See Burnet's account of the first public notice taken of this business, vol. ii* p. 2 17* 
Octavo Edition. 

(4) The Lady Anne Digby, wife of Robert Earl of Sunderland, was the daughter of 
George Digby, the last Earl of Bristol of that family. 

(5) Tangier, a sea-port town on the northern coast of Africa, had been taken from the 
Moors by the Portuguese, in 147K It was part^of the portion brought to Charles IL in 
marriage with Catharine of Braganza, and proved a yet more unlucky possesion than 
th^t of the Queen ^herself. << After the Kiilg had kept Tangier twenty yeer% and had been. 
** at a vast expense in making a mole before it,. in which several sets of undertakei:s had 
^' fidled, indeed,' in the main design, but had succeeded in enriching themsetves, and the 
<^ work was now brought near perfection, which seemed to give us the key of the Medite^- 
<' ranean, he^ to deliver himself .from that charge^ sent 'Lord Dartmouth with a fleet .to 
** destroy all the works, and bring home all our men, in 1684." — Burnel^ vol. ii. p. 438. 

At the beginning of the year 1680, the Moors had besieged it, and succeeded in de- 
stroying a part of the works, during the government of Lord Inchiquin. The present 
expedition was. sent out to reitiforce the garrison, not without fears, which we find jilstified 
in the following letter, that the fort would be taken before its arrivd. 

(6) John Sheffield, afterwards (1703) created Duke of Buckingham. 

(7) Charles Talbot, afterwards (1694) created Duke of Shrewsbury. 

(8) The same who afterwards, under the name of Lord Peterborough, was so di&tin* 
j^ished by his campaigns in the war of the Spanish succession, during the reign of Queen 
Anne. It is of him whom Pope says, 

<< . ■ And he whose genius pierced the Iberian lines^ 

^^ Now plants my.quipcunx, and now. ranks my vines, ' 
<^ And tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
f* Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain/' 
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few do doubt, and that he repents it, and is ashamed.' 'The. send- 
ing these men does cost 58^0001; ; and does not disorder the Exche- 
quer at all in the rules that they have set They hope, if the 
wind is good, to be there before the fort is taken.: if they should be 
to get it back agiain, it will be hot service. They will have many 
prayers. This day will come out all the examinations about the 
black box (9), with a declaration, that will not, I suppose, legitimate 
the Duke of Monmouth. There is a private affair as much talked of 
in town :as any thing of more importance, which is, the buying the 
dukedom (10) for the Pierpoint family. Mr. Pierpoint came to me 
two days ago, much alarmed with the belief that it would be had : 
he said, his sister Pierpoint had a promise of it; that she had been 
with his aunt to see the security for the 20,0001. : to that she would 
add 30001. to be a duchess into the bargain. Three thousand pounds, 
I believe, have been offered to be added to the 20,0001. ; and that 
she owned a promise of it. This I did wonder at very much : 
I thought I had good reason to think it would not be done ; but 
G>urt resolutions are not so firm as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. He desired me to enquire, as I have j and am now assured 
that the King has positively and scornfully rejected it, as not allowing 



He married a daughter of a Sir Alexander Frazer, probably at this timet as he had a 
son who died, leaving children, in 17 10. 

(9) These were the depositions before the Privy Council, relative to the supposed mar- 
riage of King Charles with Mrs. Walters, the Duke of Monmouth's mother, — a con- 
nection of which Charles, had it suited his convebiencj, or had his wishes not been op- 
posed by his situation, would, periiaps, have been more willing to have established, than 
to have destroyed the legitimacy. 

(10) Thb treaty for the purchase of a Dukedom, so publicly tidked of and canvassed, 
shows, in a strong light (in spite of Lady.Sunderland^s aasucanoe of the manner in whidi 
it had been scornfully rejected) the opinions entertained of the venality and poverty 
of the Court. The Someba^^ who believed the ofier would have been accepted, piust 
be no other than the Duchess of Povtsaaouth, by whose eUcouragemeDt, and through w^ofe 
meaos, it was probably^ made. 
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lAiy such thing to be solcL Mrsu Pierpoint is abominably abused by 
Somebody^ perhaps not meaning tp do it hekher; but belienng the 
poverty of diG^' Cburt vrould take suck a isum,'. and they would have 
bad'a snip out of it, the proposal has been brou^t to every body 
tihat hasr any credit: and but yesterday, Mrs* Pierpoint was busy 
to' get the money upon the security; for my Lord Dorchester (11) 
plnises at it, and says he cannot pay the money, nor does not desire 
to -be a duke. There is. much notice taken of Mr. Hyde's (12) 
being often with Sir William Jones, who is sorry, with all his 
heart, he is not Attorney-General. (IS) My son speaks very con^^ 
fidently of the Parliament sitting in November (14) ; if there 
is occasion from abroad, sooner. Your Lordship knows he is 
sanguine ; and he believes the IGng of France will not fall upori 
Flanders diis summer* My Lady Scroope (15) is very angry^ 



(11) Henry, the first Marquis of Dorchester, of the name of Pierpont, which title be- 
came extinct in him, and was revived in his family by Queen Anne. 

{12) Laurence Hyde^ second son of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon. He married the 
Laidy Henrietta Boyle^ the 5th and favourite daughter of the first Earl of Burlington. 
In a MS. common-place book of Lady Burlington^ (who was the daughter and heiress 
of the last Earl of Cumberland,) in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, is an 
account of the manner in which this marriage was settled, under the immediate auspices 
of the Duchess of York, (Mr. Hyde's sister,) and a promise from the King of especial 
favour and advancement. 

(13) Sir William Jones had been Attorney-General in 1674. See Burnet's dmracter 
of him* 

(14) The Parliament met October 21st of this year. 

(15) Lady Scroope was the widow of Sir Adrian Scroope^ who died about 1667* She 
was the daughter of Sir Robert Carr, of Sleaford, in Lincolnshire. Evelyn, in his Diary, 
mentions '< my Lady Scroope, the great witte^^' going with him, and other persons, to see 
Monti^^House, (now the British Museum,) then newly built, lath October, 1^83. She 
died in the autumn* of 1685. • 

' In Aubrey's Lives of^ Eminent Men, vol. iii. p. 879. there is a curibusaooount of Sir 
Adriaii'SeMope havbig be^lsft for^deddon thefldd atEdgehiU, giire»Ofl the authority of 
Dr. Harvey, the celebrated discoverer of the circulation of the^blood, who wa« faamself at^the 
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fSi. Sinlk(16).8aj8, i^th: Hk Most Gbriatian Mi||eifyr£Vr re&iu^ 
her apass : }^ehBM dcme tEeaatmefor mj.Lady Windieste]: (17).: he sa^s 
it is only to steal ciistom ^18).; he is very peevish to us now*. My Losd 
Bodmin (Id) behilTes hinuielf so foolishly^ he must be called home; 
it is not imaginable whai .tiifaigs .h^ does; My brothor has got audi 
praise^ I am afraid he will be as pi oud of it as he was once. of hia 
fiiee. (20) If I see him before Saturday I will write again ; he wrdte 
to me that I should, though nobody else did in town ^ my son has 
left a note, thai he shall not st^y at all here; and he must aooi| 
rettim to the Hague again^ They say there shall .be no more underw 
hand dealings to gain Parliament-men. The King dined yesterday at 
my Lord Ossory's. (21) I{e is not very forward to dine at my Lord cf 
Bedford's. (22) His Lordi^p turned off a great many great fishes he 



ei^;iigemeDt> in the capacity of physiciian to Charles the First,, and to whose care the Friaoe 
of Wales and Duke of York, then children, were ccHumitted during the heat of the aedolk 
^ He {Dr. Haroa/) told me that Sir Adrian Scroope was dangerously wounded there^ and 
*' left for dead among the dead men, stript ; which happened to be the saving of bis 
^ life. It was cold, dear weather, and a frpst that night, which staunched his Heeding ; 
^ and, about midnight, or some hours after his hurt, he awaked, and was iain to draw 
** a dead body upon him, for warmth sake." 

(16) The Honourable Henry Savill^ brother to Lord Halifax. He had been Envoy 
Extraordinary to France, and was made Vice-Chamberlain to the King^ in September oif 
this year. 

(17) Second wife to the Marquis of Winchester, afterwards Duke of BoltoQ. See note 
to Lady Russell's Letters, page S0« 

(18) To smuggle. 

(19) John Robarte% Lord Bodmin, had been sent Minister to Denmark in the preceding 
February. He was afterwards created Earl of Radnor, and President of the GounciL 

(20) He was the Beau Sidmy oftfae Memoiresde Orammont. 

(21) Thomas, Earl of Ossory, son of the first Duke of Ormond. He died universally 
lamented, soon after the date of this letter. See Evelyn's Diary, vol. L p. 488. 

(22) Probably on account irf'theline in politics taken by his son, Lord RossdL 

q2 
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had bespoke : xxxyMn says^ it is becausehe would ix>t eat so much. (28) 
Mr. Wadler is very angry with my Lord Cavendish; you have' 
raasoQ to be so too^ He has aot written to his father for above six 
months ; and he is very earnest to have him go down with his wife 
for a fortnight) and he cannot be persuaded (24) Waller does swear 
and stare, that he would have half his estate now, and will not make 
him a 1^ for it (25) His whole business now is to watch where my 
Lady Betty Fdton (26) goes, to follow her- My Lord Plymouth (27) 
goes to . Tangiers, Middleton (28) and Lundey (29) ; who more, 
I. know not. I thank Grod our gallant (30) is not h&e. It will be a 
terrible business if any thing. I believe not many do ga As soon 
as my Lady Winchester came into the ship, a fdlow went to a rope, 
and by the mnd it caught about his neck, and in a minute cut off his 



(23) It T^M seem that William Earl of Bedford was remarkable for a good appetite; 
Rttvigny, (Lord Galway,) in a letter to Lady Russell, says^ oomplaiaing of his health 
in Spain, <« J'ai perdu entierement Tappetit, que Lord Bedford appdoit son meilleur 
" ami/' 

' (24) Lord Cavendish (tlie first Duke of Devonshire) had married Lady Mary Butler, 
daughter of the Duke of Ormond, and sister to Lord Ossory. 

(25) It is amusing to hear Saccarissa thus speaking of Waller, in their mutual old age. 

(26) Lady Betty Felton is the same Belle frequently mentioned in Lady Russell's 
Letters. See page 57* 

(27) Lord Plymouth was a natural son of Charles IL by Mrs. Catharine P^ daughter 
b( Thomas Peg, Esquire^ of Yddersley, in Deti)yshire. He had married a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Osborne, (the first Duke of Leeds,) and died this year at Tangiers, during the 
siege by the Moors. 

(28) The Earl of Middleton, son to him who had been Commissioner from the King^ 
and had governed Scotland. See frequent mention of the firther, in Burilet's History. Of 
the son, be says, he was *< a man of a generous temper, but without much religion ; well 
*< learned, of a good judgfieot, and a lively appreheo^on." Burnet, voL it. p. 437. 

(29) Richard Lord Lumley, afterwards Earl of Scarborough. He wf» one of the six 
who signed the associ|ition, inviting over the Prince of Orange. 

(30) << Our Gallant,'^ probably means Lord Spencer, the eldest son of Robert Earl of 
SunderUmd, wd the writer's grandsdn. 
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(leftdy wd it fell down as if it had been dctne with an axa I thou^ 
this so atrangef that it waa aafit to be put in my letter as most of it. 
My dear Lord» be a little kind to your poor old, ocmstant, passionate^ 
lover of you^ 

D. a 

Pray let me know if this comes to you. My humble service to my 
Lady (31), and love to Nan, (32) 



LETTER IL 

June20tk 
What measures soever you take of my kindness and . good-will, 
I fear, my dear Lord, you cannot but think me impertinent in 
writing so many letters to you. By this post you will receive my 
son's desire to meet him r on Tuesday he intends to go. He says 
you will, he knows, be well satisfied with what is already done and 
intended My brother Harry will go to Althorpe; he longs to see 
you, he says, and more of your friends : I. saw them both yesterday, 
land they told me sa My son had a sore mouth that ve&ed him, 
with the ill news from Tangiers, lliat the fort is taken. Our men 
must get it back again : a terrible scene, tJiey say, that will be. My 
Lord Middleton (1) is to go to the Emperor as envoy. I am told by 



(31 ) The secdnd wife of Lord Hali&x, Gertrude Pierpont^ daughter of William Pier- 
pont, of Thorert>7, second son of the Earl of Kingston. 

(32) « Nan^" was the Lady Anne Saville^ the daughter of Lord Hali&x by his first 
wife^ and, consequenfly, grandidaughter to the writer. She afterwards married John 
Lord Vaughan, second son of Francis Earl of Carberryi who became Lord Vaughan on 
the death of his eldest brother, the first husband of Lady RusseD. 

(l> The same mentioned in the foregoing letter. He was made Seoretary of State on 
the removal of Lord Godolphin to the TrMsury, in 1684. 
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^ mitiiitera we we JMsused of bia dedaring at ikit IKiet C6 be in 
UkgaemiAi as «id the Dotcb; fliidmjbcothierift3f^heii9Miiotd<mbi 
huk^ b^ Michaelmas^ Almost all the Frmces d* Euvope will do so too^ 
He says, that from this city did come letters to the States of Holland, 
to persuade them not to make a league with us ; for we were in so ill 
condition by the divisions amongst ourselves, if they quitted France 
for us, they were ruined. This did stagger them awhile. It i^ 
certain the mutineers (2) are out of their wits, and may be ashamed of 
the lies they have told : either they have so ill intelligence, that they 
cannot for that be fit for great undertakings, or too little truth to be so. 
Sir William Jones invited my brother Harry to dinner ; and he told 
him some of the truths he will teU you. Tlie man lifted up his eyes 
and hands in such a wonder, as if he had been in the Indies ; and he 
tells nothing but what was known firom him before ; but they said 
it was all Ilea and cheat : now they cannot deny Jt, they are turning it 
to iU consequence^ Yesterday my brother Smith (S) dined i^ my 
Lord l^mftesbur/s^ and thought him pettish ^aiid put <^ hunioiir 
es^emely. Mr. HaOipdeh (4) came in before dinner, and said, 
" My Lord, have we a league with the Dutdi?'- — ^ ^^ Yes," says my 
Lord»-*-Says Hampden, <^ This will be all turned against us: we 
shall hare the Prince of Orange with an annyheore." Tliey are so 
mad, tfaey know not what diey say. He whispered to my Lord 
Shaftesbury, and Smith heard him say, ^^ I am afraid this will fool 



(2) llius the courtiers of that day, called those in opposition to their measures. 

(3) Lady Sunderland had remarried, in 1652, Mr. Smith, son and heir of Sir John 
Smith, of Bounds, in Kent The person here mentioned was her husband's brother. 

(4) Mr. Hampden was grandson to John Hampden, of Hampden, in Buckingban^ 
shire^ who had so nobly stood a trial for ship-money in the last reign. He had thus a sort 
of hereditary right to be on the popular side in all political disputes. He was himself the 
lieist person tried for the Rye-House plot, which had proved fittal to Liord Russel^ 
and to Algernon Sydney ; but as there were no two witnesses of any sort against him^ he 
was only indicted for a misdemeanor, and was fined in the enormous sum of forty thou- 
wnd pouiids.1— *the greatest fine that End eyer been levied by the Court of Kiag's 
Bench. 
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the Parliament'* These ase good Engliffameix and FrdteMants^ I 
have been too long upon politicBt comtidering that you wkil knovf 
more in a few days than I shall do this twelvemonth, by those who 
will tell you true, thtit I am ashamed I have written so much. 
I am never better pleased, than when I am told those things will be 
done that my Lord Halifax will approve ; for then I am siure that is 
good for the nation ; and my son being for those ways too, is a 
satisfaction to me. Tom Pelham (5) and Ned Montague (6) are so out 
of countenance for the lies they have told me, and not believing the 
truths I told them, they believe every word my brother Harry says. 

Here is my sec^t ; I fear Mr. Fierpoint (7) will not prove a good 
husband : he is yet ftmd of her, but so ttnquiet in his house^ and 
90 miserable, the servants ' say, in all that is not for show, thatlhey 
are all we«ry,and coming away* Hie calls the women all theill names 
diat are, and meddles with every thing in the kitchen* mmdi- ^ I have 
not spoken with ha Blone |t great whil^ AH this is at Montague's^ 
and will soon be every where. Yesterday, I heard he would put 
away her woman, for sayibj^, God bless her mistress, she would be 
glad nevar to see her masteir again. She is very melancholy; but 
there is not a Word of dislike to any thing of her behaviour. I 
believe she- does not know what to do in a house. The King was 
yesterday here, though the day before there was a council at^WindMr* 
My Lord President (8) was th6re, and my Lord of Essex. (9) My 



(5) Lady Swderlaad's nephew, son to h«r sister,^ Lady Lucy. Sidney, nuurri^ t^ 
Sir John Pelham. 

(6) A brother of Ralph, the first Duke of Montague^ who died unmarried. 

(7) Gervaise Pierpont,^ fifth son Of Wlllilim Plerpont, of Tho^esby, married Lucy, 
daughter of Sir John PeUutm, of Laughton, in Sussex, and, consequendy, niece to Lady 
Sunderland. Mr. Pierpont was, in 1703, made Lord Ardglass. 

(8). John JEtofaMiea, Earl of Radnor. 

(9)* ArAcfr Cap^l, Earl oTEstex. hfte same sent to the Tower, in l^S, for bis )nr* 
AsipadM ki I Ae Mippoaed' Ryt-Vlbaae {dot, antd ibtmd thei^ wiA.faiik i&Hmt cbf, ,on die 
yeiy day, and during the proceedings on LofdRusselTsiifilU *^ 
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dear Lord^ though the length of my letter does not show the great 
haste I am in^ the sense wiU* I am. 

Yours, 
With all the affection you can think, 

D. & 



LETTER III. 

I Dm not intend, my dear Lord, to have troubled you to-day ; but 
I am put into choler at some who ought to be your friends ; and if 
Tom Thjome (1) has not more wrong than I believe, he has done 
the basest thing to you* He particularly, but some others too, have 
said that you have written letters to them, to assure them, that, 
though there were snares laid for you, they should find you would not 
be caught My son says, he does not believe a tittle of it ; yet he 
and Mr. Hyde have been told that Thynne has not only said it, 
but given out cc^ies of the letters, that you wrote to him to 
this purpose, to several persons. For my part, I believe whoever 
will give a copy of a friend's letter, will fi:ume it aU, and your cou«t 
sin's reputation, between man and man, is bad' enough for it I assure 
you ; and so I will tell him, that he will be a good while before he is 
bought off by any place £rom his mutiny, which he is thought to 
have as much mind to, as any mutineer of them aU. My son says, 
he is sure it cannot be ; it is neither your stile, nor ever was your 
practice, any thing like this to. return to your firiends, who have 
desired your company for your personal merit ; and, for his part, to 



(1) Thomas Thynne^ Esq. of Longleat, who, within a twelvemonth after the date of this 
letter, was assassinated ial^s carriage, in Pall Mall, at the instigation of Count Konings* 
jnarck« See a curious and detailed account of the examination of witnesses on, this subjecib 
in Sir John Reresby's Memoirs, page las* 
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be near you, whose' sinc6rity and judgment he should sooner rely upon 
than anybody's ; and a proceeding not fair, he shall never suspect 
fay Lord Halifax for, and this would not be that j but he thought 
it was fit to write it to you : it is what they have done to others in a 
degree. It is something like what Mr. Montague said, when ihany of 
his acquaintance were taken into the council, and he left : A pox on 
them ! if he had thought they would have gone without him, he 
would never have brought out my Lord Danby*s letter. (2) They 
are jealous that you have been invited to Court (3); and why they 
should think you did not mean to do as you did, when your occasions 
in the country did permit your coming, I know not, by any thing I 
have ever heard. They have said a great deal more, as is reported ; 
that you wrote before you went to Althorpe to some here, that you 
were to go to Althorpe, and your court friends, several of them, would 
meet you ; but you would be firm against their persuasions. I was so 
cautious, that I never mentioned your going till they were gone, sus- 
pecting, from the abundance of lies that I have heard, some would be 
made upon it As to your particular, I have been told they have 
said things, by the way of undertaking for you, that I was sure they 
never had authority firom you for : they are mad any body should be 
more valued than they. If they do expect to be much sought to, they 
wiU, I am told, be mistaken. Their violent running against the 
Duke {of York) will make them do more, because they have done so 
much. What honours may come, I know not ; but yet all the several 
parties of this kind are by all called, but my Lord Shaftesbury's fol- 
lowers. I am so vexed to have your name abused by these common 
cheats, that it has put me out of my little stufi* I had to say. My son 
came and dined with me to-day, which he has not done these seven 
years, because he had no other time, and told me this, believing you 



(2) This yms Lord Danby's letter to Mr. Montague^ while ambassador to France, 
relative to the money*treaty which was made the ground of Liord Danby's impeachment. 

(3) See Lady Ruisell's Letters, page 48. . 

R 
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might write something to me of it upon his letter. It has made me 
so hot, loving my friend as myself; and if anybody did sudi a trick to 
me, I am sure I would never see them more. I reflect now upon little 
half things that I have been told, which makes me think part, if not 
all, is true. Jones {Sir William) has been with the Duke, I hear ; I 
know not for wha^ He says now, that my brother's business could 
not be determined otherwise than it is, after he had taken so many 
fees of my brother Leicester. (4) Your brother and my Lady Scroope 
came last night. He is gone to Windsor with my son. I shall not 
have the happiness yet to see his good shape, and good face ; for one, 
my Lord Sunderland says, is no bigger than his, and his face never 
before so good; his dress most decent : hiswisdom— he has brought 
the Duchess of Portsmouth a great, fine present The King of France 
will be a peaceable prince this summer. Yesterday the judges had 
orders, from King and Council, to convict all Papists strictly charged, 
and not to prosecute other Dissenters from the Church of England. 
This was my Lord Sunderland's good deed. I told him I had long 
been angry with all that would put them in one rank ; I was glad my 
own flesh and blood was of my mind. I heard, at a great meeting of 
these busy people, they said they had a spy upon them, sent by my 
Lord Sunderland. He does protest he sent nobody; nor did he 
know where they were. The Duke of Buckingham is come off* with 
honour. Blood (5) is run away ; the others, found guilty ; and ray 
Lord of Buckingham makes himself sure of 30,0001. fine. (6) Mr. Mon«- 
tague does not appear amongst the discontented in public. He is 



(4) Philip Earl of Ldcester, her brother, had contested a legacy of five thousand one 
hundred pounds, left by their father, Robert Earl of Leicester, to his son, Algernoon ; and 
had instituted a suit in Chancery against his brother, which was at last determined, in 
favour of Algernoon. 

(5) This was a trial on an in&mous accusation against the Duke of Buckingham, by 
Blood, the same man who had attempted stealing the Crown in 1671* 

(6) June 25th, 1680, Mr. Thomas Blood, Mr. Edward Christian, and others, were 
bi^ought to their trial, for a conspiracy against the Duke of Buckingham, and found guilty. 
Damages laid at ten thousand pounds. It seems to have been doubted whether this was 
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going into France. It is time for me to go from troubling you, that 

I love so well as to be very sorry any thing should. My dear Lord, 

take all I do in good part, for it is so meant 

D. & 

July 1st 



LETTER IV. 

July 8d* 
I OUGHT to ask pardon for being too bold with any that pretend 
to be friends to my dear Lord Hali&x, though I do not think them 
so, as I doubt I was in my last letter, written in choler ; but I think, 
as I did then, that they are liars, and so do your other friends. I have 
a better subject now — my Lady Scroope's commendation of your 



a scheme of Blood's against the Duke, or a counter plot of the Duke's, to entrap Blood. 
For further particulars of the extraordmary life and adventures of this person, see the 
Biographia Britannica, vol. iL at his article. Erelyn gives the following aocoimt of dining 
in company with Blood, 10th May, 1671: — << Dined at Mr. Treasurer's, {Sir Thomas 
*^ Cliffbrd%) where dined Monsieur de Grammont, and several French noblemen, and one 
«< Blood — Uiat impudent, bold fellow, who had, not long before, attempted to steal the 
*^ Imperial Crown itself out of the Tower, pretending curiosity of seeing die regalia thcre^ 
^' when, stabbing the keeper, though not mortally, he boldly went away with it, through 
*< all the guards, taken only by the accident of his horse falling down. How he came to 
<< be pardoned, and even received into favour, not only after this, but several other ez- 
*^ ploits, almost as daring, both in Ireland and here, I never could come to understand. 
*^ Some believed he became a spy of several parties, being well with the sectaries and en- 
'* thusiasts, and did His Majesty service that way, which none alive could do so well as 
*< he : but it was, certainly, as the boldest attempt, so the only treason of this sort that 
^ ever was pardoned. The man had not only a daring, but a villainous, unmeroifiil look, 
*< a false countenance^ but very well spoken, and dangerously insinuating." Evelyn, 
vd. L p. 41S. 

R 2 
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son. (1) . Of his wit, ahe says great tkings ; of his dispointibn, slie 
believes very weU> by all he says of those he should show it best to» 
For his discretion in marriage, she will undertake you may leave it to 
him ; for he will do himself no hurt in that There is a Protestant, 
that, he says, is the handsomest woman he ever saw, but she is not 
rich enough for him : her portion is not above 8000L English. There^ 
is another very rich, that I told your Lordship was spoken of for 
Spencer. (2) My Lady Scroope had heard it ; but she says she is 
not fit for him : she is eighteen years old Her mother sent my 
daughter Sunderland a fan, with diamonds upon the sticks, that 
cost fifty pistoles : she had sent her a Japan cabinet ; this is 
Madame de Gouvemet Your son says, he could be in love, but he 
can stop it before it is any trouble to him. (3) My Lady Scroope 
says she is sure he has no attachment; she says he does very, 
pleasantly rally his uncle (4) with watching his ways, and he is as 
fond of him (ts can be. She did not know that he loved play. She 
says he went his uncle's half two or three times, at my Lady Exeter's, 
at small ombre, and at the fair for some little trifles ; but not else at 
all. Mr. Montague talks now of going next month into France : he 
will return, I suppose, as he sees occasion : some of his company is 
grown too hot for him. I am told that Sir William Jones does say, 
they cannot bring an impeachment into Hicks's ELall against the 



( 1 ) The Honoarable Henry Saville^ grandBon to the writer. He died without diildreny 
in his bther's life^me. 

(2) Robert Lord Spencer, eldest son of the second Earl of Sunderland. He died 
unmarried at Paris in 1688, on his return from a mission of compliment to the Duke of 
Modena, on the death of the Duchess, mother of James the Second's queen. 

(3) This, however, it would seem, he found he had either not the power, or not the 
will to do ; for he married this lady, Hester de la Tour^ daughter of the Marquis de 
Grouvernet. Her mother^ the person here mentioned, remained long after in England* 
See frequent mention of her in Edward, the second Earl of Clarendon's Journal. 

(4) Henry Saville, Lord Halifax's brother. He had been Envoy Extraordinary to 
France^ and was made Vice-Chamberlain to the King this year« 



Duke : at first there were not so many Lords i^peared for the iddidk 
m^it as were named. Thej do think they hfive gone too far already 
to be forgiven. They may take Mr* Howe^s (5) saying ; to cure the; 
ills they have done^ they mi|st do greater } which is their meaning 
Qo doubt* I was told, one of them said, ^^ Oh, that we had my. 
Lord Halifax !" and they were asked for what ? ^^ To be pf ^y Lord' 
Shaftesbury's school, or his retinue, he is fit for either; nobody 
minds any of them, but as his , followers.'* Some say the I)uches9 
of York is with child, others that she is melancholy, not for 
Mrs. Sedley (6), but greater matters. The Duke appears very 
thoughtful. I have not seen your brother yet : he had good inten- 
tions, but they did not come to performance. My Lady Scroope 
says, he is a very discreet minister. The King of France's (7) mistress 
does not go the journey with him; for a certain infirmity she has, 
which has cost 2500 pistoles to cure, and not made her able for 
motion yet, and is likely to make her be quitted ; but she is a 
duchess, with some land bdonging to the title, and 22,000 pistoles 
a-year pension, and a vast deal of jewels and plate, and all that 
belongs to her greater than any of his women ever had. The ladies 
of that Court fear nothing so much as the King's growing devout; 
for he is already so strict as to their conduct, there wants but that, 
to make him as bad as a Spaniard : most to Madame la Dauphine (8),' 



(5) John Howe, Esquire. He had-been member for the county of Gloucester, had 
taken an active part in all the great measures of the Whigs, and was made Vice-Cham- 
berlain to Queen Mary, at the Revolution. 

(6) The only daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, afterwards created Countess of Dor- 
chester by James the Second ; of whom her indignant father said, at the Revolution, when 
siding with William, that, as the King had made his daughter a Countess^ the least he 
could do was to make Jameses daughter a Queen* 

(7) Mademoiselle de Fontanges. See Madame de Sevigne's Letters of this year, (1 680,) 
for many details of her elevation, character, illness, &c 

(8) A Princess of Bavaria, wife to the Dauphin, son of Lewis XIV. known by the name 
of the Grand Dauphin. (Lucus a non lucendo) it would seem, either in mind or person. 
It was of the appearance of this Princess of Bavaria, his wife^ that Lewis XIV. was told, 
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who has a great deal of mt and knowledge ; but she must not show 
it but where he pleases. Her husband is a sad creature : he keeps 
his brother under him like a dog. My Lady Cleveland (9) is scan- 
dalous and poor, both to a great degree. Here is striving much for 
my Lord Thanet (10) My Lord of Bedford would give 12,0001., I 
believe that is true ; but I do not what I am told of my Lord of 
Winchester's orders left here to offer him 20,0001. My Lady Hen- 
rietta Wentworth (11) bestirs hersdf too. They that will give most 



** sauce le premier quart JCheure vous en serez content J* See again Madame de Sevigne's 
Letters of this date. 

(9) Tbe Ducfaeas of Cleveland, who, sinee the aooearion of the DncheiB of Pcvtsmondi 
to tbe King's public favour, had resided much in France. There is a curious letter from 
her, in 1678, to Charles, from Paris, in the Appendix to Harris's Life of Charles the 
Second* 

(10) Nicholas Tufton, Earl of Thanet. He married Lady Elizabeth Boyle^ third 
daughter of the first Earl of Burlington. — Was this *< striving^** and offering money for 
him, to secure him, politically, to their party, or to marry him into their families? 

(11) Lady Henrietta Wentworth was the daughter of Thomas Viscount Wentworth, 
eldest son of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, the first and last Earl of Cleveland 
of that name.^ Her &ther dying before her grandfather, she succeeded, on the death of 
the latter, in 1664, to the Barony of Wentworth, and would, in these more accurate 
days, have been called Lady Weniworth, and not Lady Harriet Wentworth, by which 
name she is known to posterity as the tender, attached Friend (to avoid the opprobrious 
name of Mistress) of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. She did not survive him a 
twelvemonth, dying unmarried, in 1686. See Burnet's affecting account of the Duke of 
Monmouth's interview with the Bishops of Ely and Bath and Wells previous to his 
executicHi, and his sentiments to them on the subject of his c<wnection with Lady Harriet 
Wentworth. 

In Dryden's Miscellany there is an Epilogue^ *^ intended to have been spoken by the 
" Lady Henrietta Maria Wentworth, when Calisto was aaed at Court, by Mr. Dryden." 
See Dryden's Miscellany, vol. i, That it was not spoken, proceeded from the malicious 
interference of Lord Rochester, according to Mr. Malone, in his Life of Dryden. The 
same exact biographer gives the following remarkable Dramatis Personse of the masque of 
Calisto, which was rehearsed and acted above thirty times, at Whitehall, in the year 1676. 

Calisto, by the Lady Mary, afterwards Queen. 

Nyphe, Lady Anne, afterwards Queen. • 

Jupiter, Lady Henrietta Wentworth. 

Juno, Countess of Sussex, Daughter of the Duchess of Cleveland. 
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shall have him^ but very little of his money, whatever he has of 
theirs. I am very impatient to hear that your son is quite free from 



Pisecasy by the Lady Mary Mordaunt. 

Diana) Mrs. Blagge, late Maid of Honour to the Queen. 

Mercury, Mrs« Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of Marlborough. 

Nymphs attending Dianoj and Performers in the Dances* 
The Countess of Derby. 
The Countess of Pembroke. 
Lady Catherine Herbert 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, 1 ^^y^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
Mrs. Eraser, 3 ^ 

Male Dancers. 
The Duke of Monmouth. 
Viscount Dumblaine. 
Lord Daincourt. 
Mr. Trevor. 
Mr. Harpe. 
Mr. Lane. 

This masque of Calisto was written by Crown^ an obscure poet, whose works have now 
sunk into the oblivion they merit He was then under the capricious patronage of Lord 
Rochester, at whose request he was intrusted with this composition, for the generous pur- 
pose of mortifying poor Dryden, to whom, as Poet Laureate^ the job would naturally have 
belonged. Evelyn, in his Diary, thus mentions being at this performance: — 

<* i5th November, 1674. Saw a comedy at nigh^ at Court, acted by the ladies only; 
<< amongst them. Lady Mary and Lady Ann, his Royal Highnesses two daughters, and my 
*^ dear friend, Mrs. Blagg, who, having the principal part, performed it to admiration. 
« They were all covered with jewels." — And again, on die 22d November, he says, «< Was 
<' at the repetition of the pastoral, on which occasion Mrs. Blagg had about her near 
<^ 20,0001. worth of jewels, of which she lost one, worth about 80l. borrowed of the 
" Countess of Suffolk. The press was so great, that it is a wonder she lost no more. 
•' The Duke {of York) made it good.** 

See repeated mention made, in the same Diary, of the admirable character of this young 
lady, who had been a Maid of Honour to Catlierine of Braganza. She married, in 
May 1675, Mr. Sydney Oodolphin, then Groom of the Bed-chamber to Charles the Se- 
cond, afterwards made by him Secretary of Stat^ and created a Peer in 1684, and Lord 
Treasurer and Earl of Oodolphm, by Queen Anne, in I70i.' His virtuous and accom«> 
plished wife lived not to partdce of these honours. She died in child-bed, within three 
years after her marriage, leaving an only son, who afterwards married the eldest daughter 
of John, Duke of Marlborough. An a£fecttng account is given of her death, her 
(character, and her loss to her husband and her fiiends, in Evelyn, voL L p. 471* 
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the trouble in his throat: he wad not' when I heard last: it is 
extremely painful and dangerous : I will b^ of him to have a care of 
his diet* I know not when you will have Mr. Pierpoint's company j 
he is grave and reserved, keeps all close. My Lady Scroope is so 
cautious, she does not know what to do with herself now she is here. 
That you may have all blessings, and me that of your kindness, is 
passionately wished by. 

Yours, 

D.S. 



LETTER V. 

July 8th. 
I MOST humbly beg your pardon, my dear Lord, for being too bold 
with any relation of yours, but kindness to you is so good a ground, 
it can hardly produce a fault My son and I took it the same way ; 
was angry with those who did endeavour to make a difference, with- 
out a thought of your having the least part in it Some find lies of 
use to them, and will not give over the practice ; though this was 
told with some confidence ; and I heard it another way, not just so, 
but something like it; yet, when I was cool, I did not think 
Sir Thomas Thynne would do so ill a thing to you. As this angered 
me without having any effect, another that has taken well pleases 
me, but that I believe is true — my Lord Shaflesbury's and Mr. Al- 
gernon's quarrel, who has heard Shaftesbury say he is a French 
pensioner and my Lord Sunderland's spy; he pays him again. 
This is like to go as high as tongues can. (1) My brother 



(1) This scandal against the character of Algernoon Sidney did not begin with Sir John 
Ddrymple's report, founded on Barillon's letter to his Court. We see it here originated 
in the restless, imperious, and, it must be added, unprincipled mind of Lord Shaftesbury. 
While such only are his defamcrs; and his life, his deotli, his sentiments, and his writings 
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Spencer (fi) was jesterdfty iii toWH : ke hii} a s&ind *l» sed las suited 
(Liuf^ Shaftedmryj) and fient to her to meet him dt>8outhattip4b^ 
House. (3) He would flbt go to my Loid ^hliftwbttj^V beoMise of 
his proceedings against the Duke. My Lotd RutsAoU asked hinir 
Why he would comie to his 9 He might have told Ma^ ^u arte but 
a blind follower. (4) I was told, my Lord Russell had not bebn 
amongst them, but that they did resent the King's putting off dinang^ 
at my Lord Bedford's*, as a great affiant. Some . better heads, 
perhaps, would not have tak^i it so ill ; but eiverybody did won- 
der the King would do it Nothing was done at Hid^s^HaH, 
because they did not like the jury; but when they have aiiother, 
which will be soon,, they will prosecute the DukVs indictment. (5) 
They say they are gone too &r to stop. The storm is grown 
very high within this fortnight ; Grod knows what does encourage 
them. Seijeant Pemberton (6) is amongst th^m in their cabals, but 
not Jones. His Highness smiles, dances, makes love, and hunts. 
There are those in the court that tell this party things against him, 
every day that do exasperate them, that the Duke says, whether 
true or no I know not My Lady Scroope would stay, if she might ; 
yet I think she would be weary. Mr. Saville (7) does not desire to 
quit France till we have less of the politics, and better wine. He is 



rraiain in evidence, against them, he will e^er be looked up tb^ as one of tfie great lights 
held out in those stormy days of our freedom, that led us into security, and confirmed our 
dvil liberties. 

(2) The Honourable Robert Spencer. 

(3) Then inhabited by Lord and Lady Bussell. 

(4) Thus all Ministries, in aU timesy abuse all Oppositions. The fiishion of thai day 
was to call all those who opposed the arbitrary measures of the Court, and of the Duke of 
York, << blind followers of Lord Shaftesbuiy." 

(5) As a Popish recusant 

(6) Made Chief Justice m ISBl. He presided at Lord RussalPs trial; and was dis- 
plfteed soon after, as Burnet saf^poses, for << statii^ the whtie tnalttr with so Kttte e^^* 
<* ness against Lord Bussdl.*'— -Bnnet, toI. ii« p. 3a& 

(7) The brother of LiMdHafi&ac. 
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fiukter than he was. He says your sew is not fat at all : I long to hear 
of him. I have not heard of the little rogues ; if your Lordship 
has heard lately, pray bid Nan (8) send me word how they do. 
Mr. Saville goes to Windsor, with my son, to-day. I have not seen 
his Lordship since he came this time ; I may, perhaps, a minute : he 
is very. full of business. Mrs. Middleton (9) and I have lost old Wal- 
ler ; he is gone away frightened. The Duchess {of York) is not with 
child ; she pmys all day. almost : she is very melancholy, the women 
will have it, for Mrs. Sidley. She looks further than that, if she has. 
so much wit as she is thought by some. My Lord Shaftesbury makes 
love to my Lady Orrery (10), she is so well pleased with it, that she 
is absolutely of his party, and my Lady Betty Felton too. The 



(8) *^ Nan** was her grand-daughter, the Lady Ann Saville; and << the tUtJe rogues^*' 
of whom she desiivs to hear, her two younger grand-sons, Nan^s brothers. 

(9) Mrs. Middleton is one of the beauties at Windsor, and one of the heroines of the 
Comte de Grammont's Memoirs. That lively author gives the following account of her 
youth : -^ << C'etoit une des belles femmes de la ville, pen connue encore a la cour, assez 
<< coquette pour ne rebuter perscmne ; assez magnifique pour vouloir aller de pair avec oelles 
<' qui Tetoient le plus, mats trop mal avec la fortune pour pouvoir en soutenir la depense. 
((•••• £^ Middleton bienfaite, blonde et blanche, avoit dans les mani^res ct les 
<< diacours, quelque chose de precieux et d'afiect^. L'indolente langueur dont die se 
'* paroit n'^toit pas du gout de tout le mond^ on s'endormoit aux sentiments de deli- 
*< catesse qu'dle vouloit expliquer sans les comprendre, et elle ennuioit en voulant briller. 
<< A force de se tourmcnter la-dessus, elle tourmentoit tons les autres, et Tambition de 
*< passer pour bel esprit ne lui a donn£ que la reputation d'ennuyeuse^ qui subsistoit long- 
*< terns apres sa beaut&'' ' 

After this «* youih of foUyy* came an « old age qfcards.*" She was one of the constant" 
basset-players at Madame de Mazarines. See repeated mention of her in the little 
pieces addressed by St. Evremond to that Lady, particularly that which he calls << Scene 
de Basselte i** in which the character and manners of Mrs. Middleton, and of Madame 
deMazarin, are most characteristically described. CEuvres de St. Evremond, vol. iii. p.i>2. 
Evelyn thus mentions her coming to see him, three years after the date of this letter: — 
^ The next day came Colonel Russell, uncle to the late Lord Russdl, and brother to the 
« Earl of Bedford ; and with him, Mrs. Middleton, that famous, and, indeed, incom- 
*< parable beauty, daughter to my relation, Sir Robert Needham/' Vol. i. p. 524. 

(10) Lady Orrery was the Lady Mary Sadcville^ daughter to the Earl of Dorset^ and 
wife of the second Earl of Orrery, who succeeded .his bther in 1670. He was the Lord- 
BroghiU, who had a command in Ireland, under Cromw^ 
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Duchess of Monmouth (11) is going into France^ sick and discon- 
tented. These confederates would not make good laws for wives, if 
they had power : my brother {1^) is suspected to be in with the Duke 
of Buckingham ; to-day he was with Wildman (13) ; how fiir that is 
a sign of it, I know not ; but it is one good, they are not all of a mind. 
Mr. Montague is not in any afiair with them, it is thought ; for he 
does not appear amongst them, and talks of going to France next 
month. The King of France sends the Duke de la Tremouille hither 
with a compliment ; and my Lord of Oxford (14) goeth to his 
Christian Majesty. Mr. Saville is to go, he says, where that King 
will lead him; he thinks not to war; so says the Secretary: this 
minute they are gone from me to Windsor. This was the best news 
they told me, and no ill. My Lord Rochester (15) does appear a 
real convert : he cannot live ; he has ulcers in two places. He sees 
nobody but his mother, wife, divines, and physicians. I shall live 
the more easily in my little house with the hopes of seeing you in 
September. God send you, and all yours^ well; and, as long as 
I live some kindness, for a little of yours is worth a great deal of 
mine, though to you it is very real and constant, from 

D. S. 



(11) Lady Annabella Scott, daughter and heiress of the Earl ofBuccleuch. 

(12) Algemoon Sidney. 

(13) Major Wildman. See an account of this personage^ first a favourite^ and then a 
suq>ected enemy of Cromwell, in Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, voL vi. p. 499. 
octavo edition. He seems to have had the ill luck of being equally obnoxious, and equally 
illegally treated, by both parties ; for he was taken up, with other republican officers, and 
imprisoned, by Charles 11. from 16G2 to 1667* He was afterwards^ in 1683, again im- 
prisoned, on account of the Rye-House plot See a curious account of the frivolity of the 
diarge then made against him, in Burnet, vol. ii. p. 372* 

(14) Aubrey de Ver^ the 20th and last Earl of Oxford of that family. 

(15) John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, then dying, at thirty-three^ of theoonsequepeei 
of his madly-dissipated life. 
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LETTER VL 

July 19th. 
The riewe of yesterday every one in the street can send you, and 
better' than I, my dear Lord; yel I must be scribbling. At the 
choosing of the sheriffi, which are the same again (1), a loud 
outcry, **Na Yorkist! No Papist!" this by hundreds; and One 
proposed they beat so, that he is very ill, still crying, " A Yorkist, 
hone- of himT' My Lord Russell said he was sorry one of them 
<vas chosen, for he was as great a Commonwealth's man (2) as Alger- 
noon Sidney. I wonder what his Lordship is, if he is not so too^ 
And goes so far towards it My Lord Shaftesbury says, if the 
Duke {of York) should go away, that is nothing ; if he should take 
£he oaths, go to church, receive the sacrament, abjure transubstan* 
tiation, that is nothing. They have no reason to fear him ; he seems 
now foil of thought ; it is time for him and others to be so. That 
Lord and, I think, the Duke of Monmouth, dined with Mr. Mon- 
tague, to rejoice. His Lordship goes out of town to-day, and his 
Grace soon b^ins his progress to his friends' houses all over the 
west. (3) . His wife seem^ desirous to have him make all. submission 



* (1) Slingsby BetheB and Henry Cornish. See Burnet's account of dieir election, and 
of the character of the two persons (toL iL p. 279.) ; of whom the latter was afterwards 
most unjustly executed, in the second year of James's reign, for his supposed participation 
in the Rye-House plot 

(2) Bethell. See X<ady Russell's mention of him, in letter xiii, p. 40. of this collection. 

(3) This is the journey so beautifully described by Dryden^ in Absalom and Achi- 
tophel: — 

From east to west his glories he displays, 
And, like the sun, th^ promis'd land surveys* 
Fame flies before him, as the morning star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from a&r. 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of hb abode. 



todie JKings if sbehuflinoeritjsheliAsiiopdWtf^ Qm$ good t^g i^ 
ftinoDgst theoiif they drive several way8» but the end is alill tb«mMlve$9 
ivhich keeps them fisom agredng. They are very busy at lCQur& 
!llie King, I think, does not go anray torday. My Lord Qssory is put 
upon demanding more than four thousand tnen for Taogier. My 
Jjord Shaftesbury says, that he is afiraid if he is absent f]rom bencQ 
iny son will get his father (4) out of his place of lieutenants a»d 
himself in. [5) My Lord Inchiquin, when he went to .Windsor^ 9Q]iigh| 



<4) TbeDukeofOrmond. 

(5) Evelyii, who seems to liave been much in the in^aqy of Lord Ossoiy, gii^€» a 
very difTer^t account of bis motives and feelfaig& 

<< 26th July, 1G80. My most noble and illustrious friend^ th^ Earl of Ossory^ csp^|i|| 
me this morning, after sermon, in the Privy gallery, calling to me, told me he was now 
going his journey, (meaning to Tangier, whither he was designed Governor and General of 
the forces, to regain the losses we had lately sustained from the Moors, when Inchiquin 
was Governor.) I asked him if he would not call at my house (at Deptford\ (as he always 
did, when he went out of England on any exploit) He said he must embark at Fdrte^ 
mouth, ^ wherefore, let you and I dine together to-day : I am quite alone^ and have 
* something to impart to you. I am not well, shall be private, and desire your com- 
' pany/ Being retired to his lodgings, and set down on a couch, he sent his secretary 
for the copy of a letter which he had written to Lord Sunderland, (Secretary of State^) 
wishing me to read it. It was to take notice how ill he resented it, that he should tell the 
King, before Lord Ossory's face, that Tangier was not to be kept, but' would certainly be 
lost ; and yet added, that it yrssjit Lord Ossory should be sent, that they might give some 
account of it to the world, meaning (as supposed) the next Parliament^ when all such mis* 
carriages would probably be examined. This, Lord Ossory took very ill of Lord Sunder- 
land, and not kindly of the King, who, resolving to send him with an incompetent force, 
seemed, as his Lordship took i^ to be willing to cast him away, not only on a hazardous 
adventure, but, in most men's opinfon, an impoMibili^, seeing there was not above (faree 
or four hundred horse, and four thousand foot, for the garrison and all, both to defend 
the town, form a camp, repulse the enemy, and fortify what gcound they coold gel^ in* 
This touched my Lord deeply; that lie should b^ so little considered as to put him on a 
business, in which he should probably not only lose his reputation, but be charged with 
all the miscarriages and ill success; whereas at first they promised six thousand foot and 
six hundred horse effective. My Lord being an exceeding brave and valiant person, 
land who had so approved himself, in divers signal battles, both at sea and land ; so 
beloved, and so esteemed by the people, as one they depended upon on all occasions 
worthy of such a Captain — he looked on this as too great an indifference in His Majesty^ 
after all his services, and the merits of his &ther, the Duke of Ormond, and a design of 



for my aon .fint; and hemg told he was upon the terrace, went 
thither, and met the King. He kneeled down to kiss his hand : the 
King turned from him, and said, ^^ My Lord, I wiU talk with you in 
another place/' (6) The. Duke de la Tremouille, though a sad 
oreature, it seems, is thought too good to come to us : a less quality 
by much is come. The French Ambassador (7) has borrowed every 
body's plate he can get : he never spoke to my Lady Thanet (8), and 
he sent for hers. My Lady Scroope is at her brother's house ; and 
she wishes you were at yours. I think the Papists are not sorry for 
this storm upon the Duke, they hope it may bring confusion. Jf 
they think it will blow over, they will surely be much mistaken ; the 
malice of the busy people goes further than to him. My Lord 
Macclesfield (9) was reconciled to him yesterday, and kissed his hand. 
Mr. Algemoon is busy; about what, God knows. Last night he was 



some who envied his virtue. It certainly took so deep root in bis mindi that he who w«p 
the most devoid of fear in the world, (and assured me he would go to Tangier with ten 
men, if His Majesty commanded him,) could not bear up against this unkindness. Hav- 
ing disburthened himself of this to me at dinner, he went with His Majesty to the 
sheriffi, at a great supper, at Fishmongers'-Hall ; but finding himself ill, took his leave 
immediately of His Majesty, and came back to his lodging. Not resting well this night* 
he was persuaded to remove to Arlington-House, for better accommodation. His dis* 
order turned to a malignant fever, which increasing after all that six of the most able phy- 
sicians could do, he became delirious, with intervals of sense, during which. Dr. IJqyd 
(afterwards bishop of St Asaph) administered the holy sacrament, of which I also par- 
ticipated. He died the Friday following, the 30th July, to the universal grief of all that 
knew or heard of his great worth.'' Evelyn, vol. i. p. 488. 

• (6) Probably on account of his conduct, while Governor of Tangier, when our troops 
were repulsed by the Moors. 

(7) Barillon, who had succeeded Courtin, in the year 1678. 

(8) Mother of the Lord Thanet mentioned in these letters. She was daughter 
and co-heiress of Richard, Earl of Dorset. 

(9) Charles Gerard, created Baron Gerard in 1645. He distinguished himsd^ in 
various actions, on the King's side, during the civil war ; and was made Earl of Maccles- 
field in 1672, by Charies 11. and a Gentleman of his Bed-chamber. His son. Lord 
Brandon, was among the persons taken up for participation in the Rye-House plot. See 
<< Brief' Historical Relation," &c. by Narcissus Luttrell. 
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called out of my diamber; I asked, by whom? and my man said; 

a Quaker. The Duke of Buckingham very lately pretended to 

hayie some trouble- of conscience, and talked of it to some fanatics ; 

and they said he appeared to be in a good mind, and they were to 

come to him again to finish the work; at a time appointed he 

could not be found ; and afterwards they heard he was with a wench 

all that day* I assure you, my Lord, I have given my niece (10) the 

best advice I can ; and I think, she is of herself inclined to good. I 

have heard tilings, that make me think she will have a hard task : she 

does not complain, and will not own what I know; though it is not 

very kind, I do not blame her for it I have desired that she will 

not be more free with her other friends : my sister would be troubled 

and show it ; and others would be glad and talk. She does observe 

him as much as possible. Severity not well understood has no 

bounds. I long to see your Lordship most violently, and love and 

pray for you as well as I can. 

D. S. 

I humbly present my service to my Lady. I fear my little friend 
has forgot me. 



LETTER VIL 

July 27th. 
That you have, my dear Lord, but a thought of my seeing sweet 
Rufford (1) again, gives me a dream of happiness. I believe there 
will be nothing here suddenly to firight those who have more reason 



(10) A daughter of her sister^ Lady Lucy Pelham; married to Gervase Pierpont, 
afterwards created Lord Ardglass. 

(1) In Yorkshire then the country seat of the Earl of Halifax, now that of the second 
son of the Earl of Scarborough's fiunily, together with the adoption ai the name of 

SaTille. 
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to love life thad I h&Ve.; bat ibay be brought about with timO) and 
gteat endearourk of those who have designs that can never be com* 
passed^ but by the whole nation being in a datne. I wish I had.no 
ground for this^ but that it was only an efiedt of my spleen^ I have txdd 
you how my Lord Shaftesbury and Mr, Algemoon have railed at case 
imother ; how messages pass between them» I believe by Mr« Hamp«* 
di^n, but that I do not know : the first part he {Algemoon ^dney) 
iold me; why> I cannot imagine^ He says he does not go to him> 
bdeauiste h6 tells lies of him and his friends; but he undertakes to 
know Shaftesbury's mind ; he says he professes to have no design for 
ihe Duke of Monmouth : then you may imagine what he pretends to 
Mir. Bethell to be fer. (2) I believe they will not be long in mas- 
querade. I hope the King will do a good deal ; and I pray God the 
moderate, honest people may be the greatest number ; if not, 
you are all Undone^ There is little said of religion, or trying the 
Lords (3), because they think all that will be done^ I am afraid good 
people will wish they had not been passive, and given the advantage 
of time so much to the ill ones to act All this business about the 
sheriffs is in order to carry ill things. My Lord Sunderland thought 
it had been better if they had not been opposed ; but the Mayor and 
Recorder did undertake more than they could do. (4) I am old 
enough to remember the ill consequences of princes being deceived. 



(2> She means a Republic; as Mr. Bethell, one of the new sherifis, was known to be, 
(according to the language of the day,) a Commonwealth's man. 

(3) The Roman C&thdic Lords tjien m the Tower were Earl Powis, Viscount Staflbrd, 
Lord Artmdei of Wardmtr^ Lord Bellasis, and Lord Petre. 

(4) Whw we here see th^ Court ihterest worsted ih a popular city election, in the days 
of Charles IL we may well wonder at the many successive attempts of the Court, in later 
days, to carry the parliamentary elections of London and Middlesex. Lord Sunde r l and, 
it seems, was wise enough to have discovered, that on these occasions, the Government 
exposes itself to an affiront, without any adequate countervailing advantage. But the 
practice would probably be continued with unabated eagerness, were it not now difficult to 
find any respectabk individual, sufficiently devoted to any administration, to submit to be 
glbbetted for a fortnight on this hustings of Brratford or Covent-Garden, for the chance 
of bringing one vote into Parliament at the end of it* ' 
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There is one place of counsel I should never have suspected, (my 
Lady Orrery's) till I did know that my Lord Shaftesbury, Duke of 
Monmouth, and my Lord Cavendish do meet and sup there, and 
Mrs. Nelly (5), who the King had forbid letting the Duke of Mon- 
mouth come to her house. To-day my Lady Orrery is gone to 
Windsor, to furnish for the better diverting them. My Lady Scroope 
is gone' too ; after that to the Bath, and then into Lincolnshire, 
where she will stay till she sees what the Parliament will do, if her 
brother (6) leaves his wife there. I find she is not pleased with my 
son : she thinks, I believe, he is no friend to them, and is too much 
for complying with the moderate. I do not doubt but that would be 
the greatest party, if they understood the intentions of others. She 
told me he was at my Lord St. Alban's (7) very peevish to her 
and Mr. Jermin. (8) The Papists do now wish a confusion, that 



(5) << Mrs. Nelly** It was thus, that after she was known as the King^s mistress, Nell 
Gwynne was designated by the upper orders of society ; while by the lower- she was dilled 
<< Madame Grmynne** The accurate and pains-taking Malone, in his Notes to the prose* 
works of Drydeuy adopts the story of her having first charmed the King by speaking the 
Epilogue to Dryden's Tyrannic Love, in 1669, which was pre&ced by the words, 

<< Hold ! are you mad, you damn'd confounded dog ? 

^\ I am to rise and speak the Epilogue/' 
Others say that, in the Epilogue to the Conquest of Grenada, she first attracted notice, 
speaking from under the pent-house of a hat as large as a cart-wheel : others, again, that 
her agility in dancing first made her remarked by the King. Be this as it may, she had 
now been his mistress above ten years ; for her son, afterwards Duke of St. Alban's, wm 
born in May, 1670. Tlie circumstance of Charles having forbidden her to admit the Duk^ 
of Monmouth to her house, is curious ; as one can hardly suppose it proceeded from any 
motives of propriety^ or decorum. The same circumstance is mentioned by Lady Russell, 
in a letter of the 3d April, 1680, p. 36. in this collection; and Lord Cavendish and 
Mr. Thynne are said to be equally excluded. Nell Gwynne being received in the house 
and society of Lady Orrery, as this letter would insinuate, is not less remarkable, 

(6) Sir Robert CarVj of Sleaford, in Lincolnshire. 

(7 and 8) Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban's. He had been Master of the Horse to 
Queen Henrietta Mairia, during the great Rebellion, and had accompanied ber to and 
from Fran^, in her ill-judged^vbit, in 1G42. After the King^s death, and during her long 
.residence at Paris, he was Lord Chamberlain of ber small household, and managed all the 
concerns of her family, not always, it would seem, to the satisfaction of Lord Clarendoq. 
At the Restomtion he wps created Earl of St;* Alban's^ and. made Lord Chamberlain to 
the King from 1671 to 1674; hot continued always wi entirely in the favour and coQ- 
*fidencp of the Qoeen Motjier, until ber death, that it has been supposed she was private}/ 
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18 most certain. I%e Mys the Diike {of York) is very mekndioly : . 

I told her he had reason. Your Lordship cannot know truth till you 

toine to town ; letters must not tell true. At last, my Lady Nortb* 

umberland (9) will not go into France : she said yesterday, if she did 

not go next week, it would be too late, and she was very lazy. Some 

poor women are made such fools as to pretend to choose wfa^ they 

cannot help : her health needs the journey as much as it did. My 

Lord of Oxford and Mr. Churchill have been very well presented (10) 

by the French King. To-day the Frendimen go from hence ; the 

ambassador (1 1) brought a coach full of them to Mrs. Middleton's, and 

sent it to fetch more. They all dined at Mr. Montague's yester* 

day. (12) Woe be to the Duchess of Portsmouth, now the ladies 

are got into council ! Such stuff as this, I know, is not fit for my 

Lord Halifax ; but at this time there is no better in the empty 

corner of your old friend, that passionately loves you, 

D. S. 

I opened my letter to teU your Lordship I have seai Sir William 
Coventry (13) : he is very well. He knows nobody in town, or very 
few. One with his judgment and honesty, with less spleen, will not 
like what is done here. My Lord Shaftesbury and the Duke of 
Monmouth are gone out of town. 



mairied to him. His earldom became extinct in him. Mr. Jermyn, the person here 
mentioned, his brother's youngest son, whom he made his heir, was afterwards created 
Lord Dover by James 11. He is << Le Petit Germain** of the Memoires de Grammont, 
and died without children by ** La Pecque prooinciale/* (Miss Oibbs, daughter of a 
Cambridgeshire gentleman,) in 1708. See, in St. Evremond's works, several very agree- 
able letters addressed to Lord St. Alban's. 

(9) The Lady Elizabeth Wriothesley, daughter to the Lord Treasurer Southampton, 
by his second wife^ now married to Mr. Montagu. 

(10) Thus in the MSS. 

(II and 12} Barillon. Among <« the Frenchmen** now in Enghlnd, were the Duo de 
Nevers, brother to Madame de Mazarin; the Grand Priemr Venddme, her cousin, and 
cousin likewise to the Duchess of York ; the Puc^de la Tremonille, and the Marechal 
de Crequi. , ' ' 

(13) Sir William Coventry was the yonng^t son of the Lord KeqMr Coventry, of 
whom Clarendon has given such an admirablie character. History of the Rebellion, voLi. 
^age 45. Of the person here mentionedi and of fak public oondiict» BBnutsays^ ^ Sttr 
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LETTER VIII. 

August 5th. 
I KNOW, my dear Lord, you think me a great fool for writing as I 
do ; but that shall not serve you to be rid of it till I see you. My 
Lord of Essex tells me you promise to be here the beginning of next 
month. I long for the time. My Lady Scroope is out of her wits : 
she is grown very violent in her religion (1) ; and she sayli it will not 
be possible for any of them to live in England. I know not what 
they are in the country, but here they are enraged. Some of them 
say the Duke has undone them. (2) Mr. Jermyn did tell my son he 
had rather be in the hands of the Parliament than the Ministers*: he 
told him thai desire he would in a very little time hava Every body 
thinks the Duke of Ormond (3) will quit the government of Ireland, 
or be persuaded to it My son told me he had by some been desired 



« William Coventry had the greatest credit of any man in the House {of Commons). 
<< He never meddled personally with any minister: he had a perfect understanding 
<< of afiairs ; so he laid open the errors of government with the more authority, be^ 
<( cause he mixed no passion nor private resentment with it. His brother usually 
" answered him, with much life, in a repartee ; but not with the weight and force with 
« which he spoke." Ibid. vol. ii. page 138. 

" His brother** (Henry Coventry) was made Secretary of State on the death of 
Sir John Trevor, in 1 6^2. Another brother of his. Sir John Coventry, was the person 
on whom the outrage committed in the streets of London, in 1669, was the occasion 
of passing the C^oerUry Acty against maliciously maiming and wonnding. See 
Bamet's curious account of this transaction, so disgmcefnl to the King, and to the 
'Duke of Monmouth, vol. i. p.d97. 

(1) Lady Scroope was a Roman Catholic 

(2) All the rational Roman Catholics were of this opinion, and justly thought the opeii 
profession and patronage of the Duke of York the worst thing that could happen to their 
cause in this country. 

(S) Richard, the first Duke of Ormond. 

T 2 ^ 
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to get it : he said, that if it were worth twice as much as it is, he 
would not have it ; he will not quit the post he is in, for any other 
employment At the same time, he had, it seems, on some occasion 
offered to answer for you, that you would not have it My Lord 
Shaftesbury raves of one of you two going into Ireland. They have 
made their plot form as well as they can here, and now they are gone 
to cabal in the country. My Xiord Clifford (4), who was very near 
Reading, neither went to the Duke of Monmouth, nor sent to him : 
I believe he is grown a very moderate person. My Lord Caven- 
dish (5) had taken up money, at fifty and three-score pounds in a 
hundred, t^ go into France ; and he lost a thowand in two nights, at 
Madame Mazarin's (6), that stops his jounjey for a time. I suppose 
you know Sir.WiUiam Temple (7) is to go ambassador into Spain. 
My neighbour, my Lady Goodericke (8), will not be the gladdest 



{4) Hagh Lord Clillbrd, son of the Lord Treasurer Clifford. 

(5) William Lord Cavendishi the first Duke of Devonshire. 

(6) llie Duchess of Mazarin, who bad come to England at the end of the year 1675, 
was established in apartments within the precincts of the Palace at Whitehall, and was 
considered (as we see by Evelyn's Diary) as a mistress of the King's^ and associated in 
public opinion with those that had been, and that Were in the same situation* Her house 
was constantly open as a rendezvous of play, before clubs existed for men, and assemblies 
for women. Evelyn, after mentioning many particulars of the death of Charles 11. in 
February, 1G85, says: — << I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, 
<c gayii^, and all 'dissoluteness, and, as it were» total forgetfulness of God, (it being 
<< Sunday evening,) which, this day se'nnight, I was witness of: The King sitting and toy- 
^ ing with his concubines Po^mouth, Cleveland, and Mazarin, &c. a French boy singing 
<< love songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the great courtiers, and 
<* other dissolute persons, were at basset round a large table, a bank of at least 20001. 
*< in gold before them. Six days after, was all in the dust 1" — Evelyn, voL L p. 549. 

(7) The embassy to Spain was offered and accepted by IKr William Temple; but after 
all his preparations for going were made^ the King desired him to delay hia departure 
till the end of the session of Parliament, which had been suipmoned to meet in October, 
1679» but which was prorogued by the King without the advice of his Council. Against 
this measure Sir William Temple made so bold a speech, that his embassy to Spain (aa is 
known) never took place. He declined being a member of the Oxford Parliament ; and 
from this time retired from public business. 

(8) She was the daughter of Colonel William L^ge, -and sister to George Lord Dart- 
mouth ; married to Sir Henry Goodriekei of Ribston> in Yorkshire^ who was Envoy 
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wife in England to have him come home. ' They say he shall ga 
somewhere else ; but this is too good for him. My Lord Thanet is; 
one of the pretenders to be Chamberlain to the Queen, and makes his 
court in letting one of the bedchamber-women play his money with 
Her Majesty, at antreleu. (9) The King, Queen, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and my Lord Feversham (10), made a bank of 2000L and 
they won 27001. of the Frenchmen. (11) The Duke of Nevers goes 
away to^<lay : my Lord Sunderland has not lost He told me he 
had heard Judge Weston (12) had not performed the orders he had, 
to make a distinction between the Papists and the Fanatics. He 
told them that gave him the information, if anybody would bring 
proofs of it, he would make the complaint at the Council, and desire 
to have him put out of his place. Your brother and mine (13) wilt 
both meet your Lordship here, I hope. I should be more glad to 
hear your son (14) would do so.too. 1 hear his throat and his fever 
were very terrible ; he has not to me represented it to be so, though it 
was past when I heard last from him. I was told De Moulin (15) did 
say it was to a great degree. I know not what patience he has, but 



Extraordinary to Charles IL King of Spain, and wb8 afterwards a Privy Councillor to 
King William. 

(9) Lantreloo, since abbreviated into loo* 

(10) Louis de Duras, created Lord Duras by Charles II. He became Earl of l%ver- 
sham, by his marriage with the daughter and heiress of George Sondes» Earl of Fever- 
sham. 

(11) See Note (12) to the preceding letter. 

(12) Sir Richard Weston, one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 

(13) Henry Sidney, afterwards Earl of Romnqr* 

(14) The Honourable Henry Saville^ eldest son of the Marquis of Halifio, who 
afterwards married the daughter of the Marquis de Oouvemet, in FVance^ and died 
without children, in the year 1688, within a few weeks after the death of his youitgest 
brother, George^ who was killed at the siege of Buda. See a letter of the Marquis of 
Halifax to Lady Russell, and her answer, in this collection. 

(15) Pierre du Moulin, a French Protestant clergyman of the Church of Ekiglwd, 
who was a chaplain to Charles II. and a canon of Canterbury, where he died, in 1684. 
He had accompanied Mr. Saville in his travels on the Continent. 
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he apprehends too little the danger< of it Sir John Pelham (16) has 
had a very ill fit of the stone ; but I thank God be is- veil BgBia : his 
Either died of it, a little older than he is: his son icnd daughter-^n^ 
laMr(I7) are come away : my sister has held out very well, .though 
she is a proud, pert, ill-breld creature. I did never know any of her 
birth fail of those qualifications : my son says my Lord Mulgrave is 
glad he is come home ; and he believes no more people of quality 
will go. (18) It is a sad place, but not in present danger of being 
lost. I hear Sir Robert Carr shall be a Privy Councillor. The Duke 
bf Buckingham, they say, h&<i a great desire to come to court ; but 
nobody cares to have him. The Duke of York thinks he has lost 
the best firiend he had, in my Lord Ossory; yet he is gencarally 
lamented. My Lord of Essex (19) is a constant counsellor ; he is in 
Very good humour. Truly, I think she {Lady Essex) will die; she 
is very much wasted in a few months. My dear Lord, I am wUling 
to be impertinent, that you may show me kindness in forgiving me^ 
though that is a great rate ; yet by me it is valued at much moar^ 
who passionately loves you, and esteems you as much as I can any 
creature. 

^ D. S. 

Pray present my humble service to my Lady. My Lady Ann 
shall soon hear from me. 



(16) Married to her sister, the Lady Lucy Sidney. 

(17) Thomas Pelham, (afterwards created Lord Pelham,} the son of Sir John Pelham, 
had married Elizabeth^ daughter of Sir William Jones, who had been Attorney-GeneraL 

(18) To Tangier. 

(19) Evelyn gives the following character of him : — ** He is a sober, wise, judicious, 
<< and pondering person, not illiterate beyond the rate of most noblemen in thi^ age^ very 
<< well verstd in English History and affairs,, industrious, frugal, methodical, and every 
^ way aooomplished. His lady (b^ng sister of the late Earl of Northumberland) is a wise 
** yet somewhat melancholy woman ; setting her heart too much on the little lady, her 
<< daughter *, of whom she is over-fond." 

'* l¥ho ttfterwafeds manried Gharies Howard^ Earl pCGarlWe. 
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LETTER IX. 

August 20th. 
You have so used. me to yous letters, my dear Lord, that it makes 
me fear one or two I wrote have miscarried, or that you do civilly 
rebuke me for the folly of not being cautious enou^ in. doing. it; 
yet I have ev^ considered that if they should be taken^ and brought 
to the secretary, I coidd see no other harm. You will wonder, per* 
liaps^.that no discourse is so common in every body's chiunber, and 
every cofiee-house, as of the Duke {rf YorUs) going away before 
the Parliament ; some saying he will, and others that he will not : 
upon this, his servants and friends, and, they say, himself too, take all 
oeoqeions to dedare that he will not stir ; and this is so much done 
that I do a little wonder at it. I must tell you the temper my Lady 
Soroope is in, which is so 6erce, against, whom I will not tell you (1) 5 
but I assure you I dsdre not contradict her but very little^ She ad* 
mires my Lord Shaftesbury for the ablest man in the world, and had 
she been king, would never have parted with him ; and she loves. Sir 
William Coventry best What place your Lordship has with her I 
know not ; if it were a good one, I should hear more of it than I da 
The present humour Is being with my Lady Northumberland, my 
Lady Harvie(2), and Stanhope (3), who told me we dine together 
round; and my Lady Northumberland is very eaxnest with her to 



(1) Probably^ from what follow^ she means the Duke of York. 

(2) Sister to Ralph the first Duke of MoDtagu^ married to Sir Daniel Henrey, who had 
been Ambassador to Constantinople in 1668. 

(3) Lady Stanhope was the Lady Anne Percy, daughter of Algemoon, Earl of North- 
umberland, and consequently sister-in-law to the Lady Northumberland (Lady RusseH's 
sister) here mentioned* She was married to Philip Lord Stanhope, who succeeded his 
grand&ther as Earl of Chesterfield. 
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take lodgings in their Square, and they will protect her ; and she 
says she will go any where for that ; and she acknowledges great 
obligation t6 my Lady Northumberland, for she is looking out 
lodgings for her there. She goes to the Bath on Thursday ; what she 
will do next, I believe she does not know herself. She has charged 
me with a great deal of compliment from her brother (4) to my son, 
though he has written to him ; but she is to understand he is a man 
of parole. My brother is come from Tunhridge, not well; Mr. 
Montague, and Jones {Sir William)^ are there now. He looks after 
his own health ; but, poor Lady Northumberland ! the talk o^ a cure 
for her is at an end, and never the journey intended for that My 
Lord Cavendish is stopt awhile ; he has not only lost all his money, 
but coach-horses and plate, — all he had : my Lord Clifford says he 
expects his pictures and house will be gone next. The Duchess of 
Monmouth did begin her journey towards . France yesterday. My 
son came to town last night late, and goes again to-day. My daughter 
came to christen Mr. Checkers child. (5) There is a great noise of 
what Mr. Hyde has done at the Mint, by some ; but others say he, and 
the men who are come into the oflSce, have done nothing but what 
they can justify, and had caution in what they did. Last ni^t, with 
great joy, I was told that my brother Spencer (6) was master of the 
horse to the Queen, and my Lord Feversham, chamberlain. (7) I 
sent to my son to know if it were so-, and he sent me word it was 
not ; yet he did not know what might be. He is never from her ; I 
hope he will charm Her Majesty into a consent. I heard my Lord 
Chesterfield would have been her chamberlain. If Robin gets it, 
there will be one happy man i^ England. I am very glad your son 



{A) Sir Robert Carr. He was to be made a Privy Councillor. 

(5) The writer's niece. 

(6) Tlie Honourable Robert Spencer, son of Lord lancer, of Wprmldghton, and 
brother to the first Earl of Sunderland. 

(7) Irord Feversham was the successful candidate, and remained Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Catherine^ of Braganza^ until she returned to Portugal in 1704. 
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is very well. I had a letter from him yesterday, but not the time 
mentioned in it for his coming home directly. I suppose he attends 
some command from you, without which he will not travel in the 
heat; that will not be long now. My Lady Scroope talks much of 
the great contempt the French have for all strangers ; she, without 
intending it, makes it the most foolish thing that ever I heard of them. 
Mr. Hyde is going to the Bath. Mr. Pierpoint goes on Thursday to 

fetch his wife from . (8) I could not tell him when you would be 

here ; I know not if he goes to you or no. I am glad Lady Betty (9) 
had but the chicken-pox ; I doubt not but my Lady has good advice : 
there needs purging after, to keep the other from following. If your 
Lordship were in my comer, I should find something could do my 
spleen good, which appears now past cure or mending. God send us 
a happy meeting, and to you every good thing. 

D. S. 



LETTER X. 

August 24th. 
I HAVE, my dear Lord, wondered, and am now troubled that I do 
not hear from you : the best I hope is that my letters are fallen into 
some other hands ; for my follies can be no prejudice to you, and to 
myself I can have no effect so ill as your dislike. If I have written 
with too little caution sometimes, you may be sure it was well meant ; 
and if you had given me the least rebuke, I had mended my inno-* 
cence to the most perfect degree : and my inconsiderableness, to the 



. (S) A name here not to be deqrphered. 

(9) Lady Betty Sayillei the only daughter of the Marquis of Halifio, by hu second 
marriage. She afterwards became the wife of Philip Earl of Chesterfield, s<m to the 
before^mentioned Philip Lord Stanhope. 

U 
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last keeps me from tfainkii^ the lyeing spirit that now reigns has 
condescended to do me any ill office. I have a great deal of spleen 
at this time, which, perhaps, works too high for my quiet The least 
thing from you that looks unkind, or displeased, strikes me in the 
tenderest part of my heart : I will trouble you no more with this 
subJMt. My son and his wife, without any ' company, wieint to* 
Althorpe yesterday ; and on Wednesday they intended to come, in 
a day, hither : I believe it will be impossible. There was a council 
at Windsor on Wednesday : my Lord Inchiquin was to be heard. (1) 
My Lady Thanet told me, last night, his friends had not heard what 
the result was. My brother is in great hopes of being Master of the 
Horse to the Queen, but I find others doubt it more : two Earls, as 
they say, pretending to be Chamberlain, it is thought the Queen will 
not remove mj' Lord Feversham, but rather choose to have two. 
Earls, than a poor gentleman. The King and Queen have spoke for 
Robin, and my Lord Clarendon does promise to do all he can : that 
is more than both. My Lord Cavendish, at last, is gone into France : 
he recruited his losses at play with more borrowing at 50 and 60 in 
the hundred. This wet weather has not driven every body from the 
Wells : Sir Carr Scroope (2) is there in no good condition : he carried 
a physician of his own : he has reason to fear as much pain as he is 
threatened with. Sir ( William) Jones is there, too, and Mr. Montague, 
two great friends. If Jones is wise, and obstinate, sure Montague 
cannot have so great a power over him as many believe. My Lady 
Scroope is gone to the Bath, and Mr. Hyde does go. The King did 
part very kindly with the Duchess of Monmouth : she fell into a great 



(1) On account of his conduct during his government at Tangier. 

(2) Son of the Lady Scroope frequently mentioned in these letters. He seems to have 
been one of " the m6b of gentlemen wko wrote with ease.'' His name occurs among 
the translations of this period " done into English iy persons of honour.'* He never 
recovered from the illness Lady Sunderland here mentions; but died, unmarried, this 
year(l68t)). 
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passion (3) as soon as his back was turned ; and he returned to her 
again, and took her in his arms. He has given her, they say, 5000L 
for her journey. She took her leave of the Queen, but not of the 
Duchess {of Yoric). Her husband uses her barbarously, if there is 
not a better understanding between them than appears, she seems 
to dislike all he does as much as is possible. My brother Leicester 
kept a great house at Boundes (4) ; my Lord Vaughan, Sir Carr, my 
SOB, and his wife and diild, and all that belonged to them, at hi^ 
charge. I hear ^ix Henry Groodricke will be in great disorder for 
being recalled (5), by his fortune being in a very ill condition ; yet he 
has lived the worst there that ever I heard of any body in such an 
employment. My Lord of Winchester (6) does make a great bustle . 
he borrowed a house to entertain a great many ladies : my friend was 
not of the party : k was for some days. If I had bettar stuff, your 
Lordship should not have this from me, who thinks you deserve the 
best of every tibing and would, if I had power, give it you, as I 
passionately love you. 

D. S. 

I am sa ill I cannot write to Nan. (7) 



(S) A << passion" of grief is evidently here meant 

(4) The beautiful country-house near Tunbridge Wells, now belonging to the Earl of 
Caledon. 

(5) From Spaiot where he had been Envoy Extraordinary. 

(6) See note to Lady Russell's letter, p. 28. 

(7) Her grand-daughter, Lady Ann Saville. 
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LETTER XL(1) 

If I had any thing to say worth Secret, this is a good way 
to convey it ; but I am not so much obliged to anybody. My dear 
Lord, I must wish, though I dare do no more, for your making a 
journey, hither the end of March, or beginning of April. The 20th 
of March, the King goes to Newmarket, and the 25th, my son 
to Althorpe. They will think, as the mutineers say, that you will 
come no mord till a Parliament sits. As the Queen said of you, I 
believe you have not told them your mind, nor I hope never will ; for 
they are your enemies, and the nation's too, who wish not one honest 
man near the King. My brother Harry wrote to me, your being 
in the country is the worst news he has heard a great while : he is so 
silly as to write to we, to beg of you to qome again. Our secretary, 
(Lord Sunderland^) Mr. Godolphin, and Hyde, do hold their leagua 
Waller told me, with a great oath, that my son was sick of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth (2), and would be glad, with all his heart, to be rid of 
her; and that she does now make more court to him and his wife than 



( 1 ) There is no date to this letter ; but it must probably have been written early in the 
year 1681. 

(2) The Duchess of Portsmouth (as is known) had been prevailed on to favour the 
Exclusion Bill, which Lord Sunderland strongly supported. It had probably been 
artfully suggested to her, that, if the legitimate line were once broken, her son, the Duke 
of Ridbmond, might, on some future occasion, have as fair a chance for the4k*qpe as the 
Duke of Monmouth. Such motives ^^the more easily credible, as we find her, . in 
April, 1683, taking upon her to write m^jflUe letter of thanks to the Loiri Mayor and 
Corporation of York, for having chosen her son, the Duke of Richmond, their High 
Steward. She assured them that the King was much pleased with it, and that she should 
endeavour to show her gratitude. See Reresby's Memoirs, page 162. See also Burnet's 
account of the Duchess of Portsmouth's conduct on the Exclusion Bill, voU ii» p« 289. 
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they do to her« The King does seem to^be as fond of the Duke 
{of York's) coming, as if he were a mistress of not above a week's 
date. . That does not agree with what I am told, that it will be seen 
that he will have little power in affairs. My .Lord Winchester is a 
great courtier — a new man in health, not in many other things. 
I fear my Lord Spencer (3) will be no great comfort to his friends. 
I doubt he has no good na;turl| nor good humour : scornful, and too 
pretending, he comes to me seldom, seems weary in a minute, talks 
to me of my company, as if I picked them up in the streets. My 

Lord (4), at his age, did. nothing like^it. He will be spoiled, 

that I see, plainly. If I had any state affairs, you should not have 
this stuff; nor that Sir Edward Villiers (5) makes love to my Lady, 
Ogle. I do not take it from the medisance of the town, but the dis- 
creetest that is amongst them. He pleases my Lady Northumberland 
so much, with asking her counsel and her assistance for some affairs : 
she thinks he comes to the house for no other design, and he 
loses every penny that he has there. I am melancholy for parting 
with my dear Nan. My Lord Winchester has lately put a great sum 
of money into the Exchequer, and is as busy as ever he was : he 
goes every Saturday to my Lord Belassyse (6), and a monied man. 



(3) The eldest son of Robert Earl of Sanderland, who died in his fiither's life-time. 

(4) A name here not to be made out. 

(5) Sir Edward was son of Sir Edward Villiers, a first cousin of the second Duke of 
Buckingham, by Frances, the youngest daughter of Theophilus Earl of Sufiblk. He was 
thus nephew to the elder Lady Northumberland here mentioned. Lady Ogle's grand- 
mother. He was afterwards created Viscount Villiers, and Earl of Jersey, by King 
WilUam, 1697. 

(6) Thomas Lord Belassyse. He was made Lord Treasurer by James IL in 1686. 
Sir John Kresby says of him, in 1688, << that, though he was himself a Papist, he had 
<< been quite averse to the measures which^^^been taken to promote the Catholic re- 
/< ligion ; but that his counsel never had w^^Pf the warm ones having insinuated to the 
<< King that it came from a man old and cautious, who, having a great estate, did not care 
** to run any hazard of it, &c. This Lord was deservedly esteemed one of the wisest men 
*< of his party.'' Reresby's Memoirs, page 330. 
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Dmiconihe {])$ with hkii. My dear X^ofd^ I kive you with all my 
keart .. 

:: D. & 

For the JSarl qf Halifax. 



( 7) An Alderman of London. It was at his hdus^ as Sir John Reresby teUs us, ^ the 
•< Lord ChancdUbr {Jeffries) and llie Lord Treaaarer (i!^e)9 and others drank them-- 
" selves into that height of frenz^» d^ among friends, it was whimpered they h«d strippfKl 
« into dieir shirts, and that, had not an accident prevented them, they had got up on a 
^ sign-post to drink the King's health ; which was the subject of much derision, to say no 
« worse/' Reresby^ page 231. He is the same person^ who^ being afterwards knighted, 
and becoming the purdiaserof the Duke of Buckingham's castle and estate at Helmsley, 
in Yorkshire, is alluded to by Pope, in the following verse : -7- 

<^ And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham's ddlght, . 

** Slides to a scrivener and a city knight" 



THE END. 
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